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No. LVI. SATURDAY, AUGUST r, 1779. 

THE first of tlie two following letters I received 
some time ago from my friend Mr. Umphraville ; 
and I think I need make no apology, either to him 
or my readers, for giving it a place in this day's 
Mirror. 

MY ]>£AR siu, 

THE moment that I found myself disengaged 
from business, you know I left the smoke and din 
of your blessed city, and hurried away to pure skies 
and quiet at my cottage. 

I found my good sister in perfect health, free 
from fiying rheumatic pains, ag^eish complaints, 
slight megrims, and apprehensions of the tooth*ache, 
and all t^e other puny half-pangs that indolence is 
heir to, and that afford a kind of comfort to the idle, 
by supplying them with topics of complaint and con- 
Yersation. 

You must have heard that our spring was singu- 
larly pleasant ; but how pleasant it was you cor'-' 
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not feel in your dusky atmosphere. My sister re- 
marked, that it had a faint resemblance of the spffing 
in ••••••••• Although I omit the year, you may be« 

liere that several seasons have passed away , since 
that animfiting era recollected by my sister. ^ Als9^ 
M my friebd," said I, <* seasons return, but it iaflftp 
<< ly to the young and the fortunate." A tear starts 
ed in her eye ; yet she smiled and resumed her 
tranquillity. 

We sauntered through the kitchen*gardeii and 
admired the, rapid progress of Tegetation. <^ Emery 
<< thing is very forward," said my sister ; we most 
<* begin to bottle gooseberries to-morrow." ^ Very 
« forward, indeed," answered I. ^ This reminds 
<* me of the young ladies whom I have seen lately i 
*< they seemed forward enough, though a little out of 
<< season too.'* 

It was a poor witticism : but it lay in my way, 
and I took it up. Next morning the gardener came 
into our break&st parlour : ^ Madam," said he, ^ all 
^ the gooseberries are gone."....^* Gone," cried my 
sister, ^ and who could be so audacious ? Broths*, 
^ you are a justice of the peace ; do make out a 
^ warrant directly to search for and apprehend. 
<< We have an agreeable neighbourhood indeed ; the 
^ insolence of the rabble of servants, of low-bom 
^ purse-proud folks, is not to be endured^''^...^ The 
*^ gooseberries are not away," continued the garde- 
ner, '^ they are all lying in heaps under the bushes; 
^ last night's frost, and a hail shower this morning 
« have made the crop fail."...." The crop fail I" 
said my sister ; and where am I to get gooseberries 
« for bottling ?" *« Come, come, my dear," said 
I, << they tell ma that in Virginia, pork has a pecu* 
<< liar flavour, from the peaches on which the hogs 
<< feed ; you can let in your goslings to pick up 
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^ the gooseberries ; and I warrant you, that this un- 
" looked for food will give them a relish far beyond 
'' that of any greengeese of our neighbour's at the 
" castle."...." Brother," replied she, ** you are a phi- 
<> losopher." I quickly discovered that, while endea- 
vburing to turn one misfortune into jest, I recalled 
another to her i*emembrance ; for it seems, that by 
a series of domestic calamities, all her goslings had 
perished. 

A very promising family of turkey-chicks has at 
length consoled her for the fate of the goslings ; and 
on rummaging her 6tore-i*oom, she finds that she has 
more bottled gooseberries left of last year, than will 
suffice for the present occasions of our little family. 

What shall I say of my sister ? Her understanding 
is excellent ; and she is religious without supersti- 
tion. Great have been her misfortunes, poor woman I 
and 1 can bear testimony to her fortitude and resig- 
nation under them; and yet tlie veriest trifles ima;- 
ginable unhinge her mind. 

' That people of sense should allow themselves to 
be affected by the most trivial accidents is absurd 
and ridiculous. There are, indeed, some things 
which, though hardly real evils, cannot fail to vex the 
wisest, and discompose the equanimity of the most 
patient ; for example, that fulsome court paid by the 
vulgar to rich upstarts, and the daily slights to which 
decayed nobility is exposed. 

I hope that your periodical essays find favour in 
the sight of the idle and frivolous. You may remem- 
ber I told you long ago, that I would never read any 
of them. The perusal of them could not make me 
esteem you more than I do already ; and it might 
bring many fashionable follies to my knowledge of 
which I am happily ignorant. 
I ever am, 

yours affecl\on;xV^iVJ^ 

VOL. II. 11 
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BIR9 ' i>. . 

« I AM confined, by tlie occupations •£< a'iabeo'i- 
ous emplofmeiit, to a coastent fesidence m. towm- 
DurtDg the stunmer and attttnno, iMiweTeiv I amne^ 
litnes can. afford a day, wkich I wish, to spend ia a 
jaunt to the country. I lived in the country^ Sir» in 
my earlier days ; and whenever T hear a wood, a 
meadow, w>the banks of a river BoentioBed^ 1 always 
think .of peacet of happiness, and innocence* 

This Season I have liad a friend in town, who beia|p 
an tdie man, is a great maker of parties. Aman^ 
others, he contrives to get peo^e together of a Sa* 
turday or a Sunday, to go and dine in the coiditry, 
ivrhiGh, he says, in the neighbourhood lof fidinburigfa, 
^fi&e^9 'si^me of the. most beautifcfl and somantic 
•eovnc^'he ever saw* Last Saturday I was vskedTto 
)Din in one of his parties of this sort ; to wiiioh, being 
a lover of rural scenes, as i mentioned before, I rea« 
di^y consented* 

My fmend had the ordering of every thing on -oar 
eacpedttion. The carriages he had bespoke drd not 
uriive at the place of meetiRg tUl near an hoar after 
thd time appoivited ; and, when idiey did cetne, we 
had another hour to waitfer«oarcondoctor,wbofaav>» 
ing sat' up at a town-party till five that morning, was 
not willing to be disturbed till mid-day* 

/We arrived at the destination betwixt two and 
three.^. I immediately proposed a walk, ta enjoy the 
beauty of the fields, and the porky of the air ; but 
my proposal was over-ruled, from the consideration 
Af the near appvoach of dinner; some of the com* 
pany likewise observing, that the evening ii«as the 
properest time for walking in thialrat weather^. Mean 
time a tup wlis caHed for, which, in this same hot 
weathery was- ^lonoiinced vasUy pleasant, and my 
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fntfnd declamdvMKsvnuim re^wMng^tir htm thla the 
purest air under het^ven* 

Dinnev imts toon after bfougbt 'm^ which c<mitsted 
of a profusion of meat, ill dressed, and served up in 
aifde^Fenly- style* Tfais^ however^ was a country diiV" 
nns aad people were not to be nice in the conntry* 
So we sat» -mjoying the pleasures of the counti^^ 
anaadst the steams of gr«asy broth, rusty ham^ and 
stinking mutton : our ears delighted with the jingle 
ot Mis, and the hallooing of guests in the stair^case^ 
whieh were very iaeffectuaUy answered by tkc btt»» 
tie of an awkward waiter, and a fitt hoyden of a 
etemhermaid* 

Wiifen the tabieK^loth was remoirod, our conduci* 
tor, who said he fonod himself much the better £oc 
his'diiioe?^ called for the landlord,, and desiifedhim 
to aeftd la a piaiticulac sort of wine^ the flavour of 
wioch he highlf commended. An old proverbial 
ndipe was cited to him, by a red^faced gentleman 
altibe boUmn of the table^ which signifiev ^hat a 
naa should drink a. bottle to-^ay^ as a.imce fbrtho 
efiects of two or three drank yesterday* It wstt a 
ffescriptjon Tor^r much suited to the indinatiotif: of 
my friend, whodecJared, i|fter having drank a bottle 
oCl^ that he never was better in all his life* Nobody 
menttoaed the eve&iiig being a pooper time §m 
wa&oig ; . so we sat till our carriages were at thd 
door, and till we dispatfihed four last botdes after 
their arrival* The post^boys^^hose patience needed 
some cordial to maintain it, were busy in their way 
below ; so thmt» when at last we got into the chais^^ 
they were as driiiik«.«**.*t.as drunk as we were% HM 
cariia^ in which > another gentleman and I were 
placed was over*tumed about a mile from ^wn >: i 
eifcapttd with a -sprained ankie y btiit my fmndhad. 
his ot>ilaprbQii«' broke* i 

'Homif Mr* Mirror, I tneliAe to think, thai a man 

ty!iisatd.a.had dinner, and gel disMik' after it^rjf* 



as ^!vttti'hvf<y#n 9»m^tke ocuintt^-; and^ in tiiefinit 

case, he "will have the advantage of saving his bott»% 
the chaise hire, anclthe tax upon poat«bmes* 

I am, k,c. 
V ~ Giri«* 
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• 

NO thinking man vrill deny, that trarellinf^ 
into foreign countries is^ in certain sltuatioAs^ at- 
tended with many and great advantages* It polishes 
the manners of the conrtier, enlanrges the views of 
the statesman, and furnishes the philosopher with ar 
more extensive field of observation, and enables hiea 
to form more certain condusioDs with regard to the 
nature and character of man. At the same tim/e, I 
have often been disposed to' doubt, how far it is an 
eligible thing for a private gentleman^ without ta» 
letits and inclinadon lor public life, to spend m«icli 
0f his time abroad, to acquire a relish for foret|B|i 
manners, and a taste for the society of a set of mcih 
with whom neither his station nor his fortune enti* 
ties him to associate in the after pan of his life* 
The following letter on this subject may perhaps 
be acceptable to my readers* 

710 ^HE AUTHOR OF 7*JI£ MIRROR^ 
SIK, 

MOST of your predecessors have favoured the 
public wi<ih speculations on travelling; and they 
^ave been at pains to point out the abiwes of it that 
from time to time have prevailed among us* In 
the Spectator, tlie absurdity of. a fond mother and 
methar'a own fionjgBiiig together to muke the taur 
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of Europet in order to learn men and tkuigSi ia ex*- 
posed in-a Tery masterly manoer. If I have not 
been nam&xmedj that admirable essay was the 
production of a young man» who aflerwards, by his 
great talents and eminent virtues, added dignity to 
the highest ofiBce in the law of England, which he 
filled many years with the entire approbation of all 
good men. 

In the World, the folly of sending >an ignorant 
booby to travel, who looked with contempt on the 
French and the Italians, because they did not speak 
. English, is held up to ridicule in a vein of wit, and 
with an riegance of expression, that mark the com<- 
positioBs of ^e Earl of Chesterfield* 

A correspondent in your own paper has pointed out 
the fatal effects of a practice, unknown untir within 
these few years, of sending boys to foreign schools, 
or academies, where, according -to his account of 
the matter, they learn nothing bat vice and folly* 

Although travelfing has jM-oved equally fatal to 
me, my case is very diffisvent from any of those I 
have mentioned ; I shall, therefore, take the liberty 
to give an account of myself^ from which you and 
your readers will be best able to judge, whether 
making what is called the grand tour, be «i advi- 
sable thing, for persons in my circumstances and 
sitoation. 

I am the only acm of a gentlemati of fortune and 
family* My father, who waa himself a man of let>- 
ters} wished to give me a liberal education, and was 
desirous to unite the scdidity of the ancient system 
with that ease and g^ce, which, of late, have been 
cultivated so much, aod which, by some, have been 
thoisght the most essential of all acquirements* 
Soon after my twentieth year my Hather died, leav- 
ing me possieased of a family estate of a thousand 
IHmnds »*year, and (I hope I mayaay it witJiout vir- 
ility) with .«» gseat a *are of knmirtedge a» anv of 

B 2 
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my contemporaries could boast of* The tour »r 

Europe vas the only thing wanting to complete mf 
education. Intimately acqusanted with the celebisi- 
ted characters of. antiquity, and an enthusiastic 
admirer of their virtues, I longed to visit Italy, to 
see the spot where Scipio triumphed, where C»sar 
fell, where Cicero harangued. Full of these ideae^ 
I set out on my travels ; and, after passing some 
time in France, I proceeded to Rome. For a while, 
antiquity was my great object, and erery remain of 
Roman greatness attracted my attention. After- 
wards music, of which I had always been a lovers 
and pamting, for which I acquired a taste in : Italyi, 
occupied much of my time ', but, whilst engage^ 
in these favourite pursuits^ I did not neglect aay 
opportunity of mingling in society with the natives, 
and of observing their manners and 9UsU>ms« - 1 
lived too on the most intimate footing with the Bri- 
tish at the different courts I visited ; and I doubted 
i]!ot that the friendships I then formed with^ men of 
the first distinction in my own country, would* be 
as lasting as they appeared to be warm and sincere* 
If the pleasures in which we indulged, and whichf 
by degrees, came to occupy almost the whole of 
my tiiiie, sometimes bordered on the licentious,, 
they were at least attended with an eli^g£^nce, whicby 
in some measure disguised the deformity of vice* . 
Various i*easons, which it is needless now to 
mention, at length constrained me to return home« 
As I approached my seat in the county of m^.**.***,- 
I felt a tender satisfaction at the thought of revisit- 
ing those scenes where I had spent so many happy 
days in the << early morn of life," and of seeing again 
the Companions of my youthful sports, n^ny of 
whohi I knew had settled in the country, and livpd . 
on their estates in my neighbourhood. My arrival 
was no sooner known than they flocked to welcome 
me home* The friends of my father, and tludc 
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^ons, my old companions, were equally sincere and 
warm m their compliments; but, Uiough I was 
[ pleased with their attachment, I could not help 
i bdng^ disgusted with the blunt plainness of their 
manners. Their conversation usually turned on sub- 
jects in which I could not possibly be interested. 
The ofd g;ot into keen political debate, or disserta- 
tions on farming ; and the young talked over their 
last fbit-chace, or recited the particulars of their last 
debauch. If 1 attempted to give the conversation 
a different turn, they remained silent, and were al- 
together incapable to talk of those subjects on which 
I had been accustomed to think and to speak. If 
! tfientioned the Gabrielli, or the Mignotti, they 
vere as much at a loss as I was when they joined 
in praising the notes of Juno or of Jowler ; if the 
proportions of the Venus of Medicis were talked 
of, one would perhaps ask, what a dead beauty was 
gt)od for ? another would swear, that, in his mind) 
PoHy was a better made girl than any hea- 
then goddess, dead or alive. 

By degrees my neighbours gaye me up altogether. 
They complained that I was a strange fellow, who 
hated company, and had no notion of life- I con* 
fess I was rather pleased with their neglectf and in 
my own preferred solitude to such society : but 
solitude' at length become irksome, and I longed 
again to mingle in society. With that view I went 
to the races at Edinburgh, where I was told 1 should 
meet with all the polite people of this country. The 
night I arrived I accompanied to the assembly a 
female relation, almost the only acquaintance I 
had in town*. If you, Mr. Mirror, be a frequenter 
of public places, I need not tell you how much I 
was slruck on entering the room. Dark, dirty, 
mean, oflenisive to every sense, it seemed to resemble 
a large barn, rather than a room allotted. for the 
retjeption of polite' company. 1 had no sooner e"- 
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tered, than 1 wJis hirrried along by the crow^ ta 
the farther end of the hall, where the first thing 
that caught my eye was an old lady, who, it seems 
presided for the night, and was at Uiat instant em- 
ployed in distributing tickets, to ascertain the order 
in which the ladies were to dance* She was sur- 
rounded by a cluster of persons of both sexes, all of 
whom spoke at the same time, and some of them, as 
I thought, with a voice and gesture rather rough 
and vehement. 

This important part of the ceremonial being at 
length adjusted, the dancing began. My conduce 
tress asked me, if I did not think the ladies, in 
general, handsome ? I told her, (and that without 
any compliment,) that I thought them more thaa 
commonly beautiful; ^ but methinks,'' added I, 
<< the gentlemen are not, either in dress or appear* 
♦* ance, such as I should have expected."..*." O,*' 
replied she, ^< have a little patience, the men of 
" fashion are not yet come in; this being the first 
" day of the races, they are dining with the stew* 
« ards." I had not time to make my^ observation 
on the propnety of allowing ladies to go unattended 
to a public place, to wait there four hours in expec- 
tfLtion of the gentlemen with whom they were to 
dance ; for, at that instant, a loud noise at ihc 
lower end of the hall attracted my notice. « There 
" they come," said she ;^ and I soon perceived a 
number of young gentlemen staggering up the room, 
all of them flustered, some of them perfectly intoxi« 
cated. Their behaviour (I forbear to mention the 
particulars) was such as might be expected. 

In a few days I was quite satisfied with the antuse* 
ments of Edinburgh, and with pleasure retired once 

more to my solitude at There, however, I again 

fell a sacri&ce to ennui : I could contrive Ho way 
to fill up my time. After passing two or three tedi* 
ous years, I resolved to make one effort more, and 



set OQt&p London, in hopes of meeting those friends 
with whoBft I had lived so happily abroad^ and in 
whose/ society I now expected to receive pleasure 
wkfeout allay. 

l^pon enquiry, I found that almost all my friends 
were m town, and next morning sallied forth to M^aiC 
upon them* But no where could I gain admittance* 
It did not occvir to me that those doors, Tf^hich, at 
Home or Naples^ flew open at my approach, could, 
at London be shut against me, I therefore concluded 
I had. called at an improper time, and that the 
hours of London (with which I was but little ac- 
quainted) differed from those we had been accus- 
tomed to abroad* 

In that belief I went to the Opera in the evening. 
I had not been there long before Lord •••••... hap- 
pened to 9onie into the very box where I was. With 
Lord •...•••• I had lived in habits of the most in- 
timate friendship, and, in a less public place, I 
should have embraced hinv with open arms. Judge, 
then, of rny astonishment, when he received my 
coniplinients with the coldness of the most perfect 
^difference. It is needless to run through the mor- 
tifying detail. From .all my friends I met with' 
Biuch the same reception. One talked of the busi- 
A^as of parliament, another of his engagements at 
^ S^avoir Vivre, or the Coterie. The Duke of 
*••-."•> wbo then filled one of the greatest offices erf 
state^, alone seemed to retain his former sentiments.* 
One day he took me into his closet, and, after some 
BWi^ral conversation, solicited my interest in the? 

county of ».*....«9 for Mr I told him, that my 

engagements to the other candidate were such, thut 
IcQi^Ld not possibly comply with his request. He 
seemed perfectly satisfied, and we parted on th€ 
^st terms ; but fjx)m that day forth, his Grac^ 
ncvjer happened to be at home when I did myself 
tli^ honour of calling on him. 
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Chfifyimi and mof6Jki>i I returned 4»'8iia(fmd» 
Wbiw I had gat wkhin fifty miles of jny wwn hoiaaB^' 
I ob«erved, from tb« road) a geiitlemaii'& Mal^.^e* 
beauty and elegance of which struck, me SQrmtek- 
that I stopped the carriage, and asked the j^osk-tioj 
to whoi^ it belonged I '^ To IVIf # Manly," said hev 
<> What, Charles M^oly ?" Before I could reoehre 
an answer, my friend appeared in a field at a.liiUle 
distance* Mca»ly and I had been educated at the 
same school, at the same untversky, and had set 
out together to make the tour of Europe. Biitafler 
we. hacbbeen some time in France he was* caUed 
home^ by accounts that his father lay dangenmaif 
ill. From that time a variety of accidents had pn># 
vented our meeting* We now met as if we had 
parted but yesterday ; with the same i]!eedomi>tlie 
same warmth, the same glow of frkndship* heigiii^ 
ened, if possiUe, by pur long separation* 

During my stay at his house, I told him all my 
distresses, all my disappointments* Wh^n I bad 
done, ^^ To be plain with you, my friend,'' caid he, 
^ I cannot help thinking that most of your' disap* 
^ pointments must be imputed to yourself* Your 
^ long residence abroad, and your attachment to 
<< foreign manners, has led you to judge rather 
** hastily of your countrymen* Had you been leas 
^ rash, you might have discovered virtues in your 
^ neighbours that would, in some measuro, have 
<^ made up for tiie want of that high polish and re- 
^ finement which they cannot be expected to possess* 
^ From what you saw at Edinburgh in the humy of 
^ a race week, and from, the behaviour of a set ef 
M men, who thinkthatfashiooablediislinetton copwats 
^ in indulgence in low pleasures and gnsss amme^ 
^ ments, you ha^e drawn conclustpos equally unv 
(( favoumble and unjust* I know, from expeiienc^ 
** that nowhere ade to be found nien of more agrees 
<< able conversation, or womeii more umiahle Mid 
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<< ra^etiUe. Yanr late Smtpp^htimkWy In t!ie 
« vcceptkM JOB met ^tb Imm 3rear forei^^ fHendtt, 
** pnmeds iirainr a nistftke not unc^minen, ff(mk 
« coofottodiiig^ that comfxaiidnghip^ lo apt lo^ro^ce 
" a tan^omiy uDion among young men, when cii- 
« gagedin the same ^asures and aikiosements, with 
•* real frModshsp^ which seldom or never has been 
w fooBd to subsist between men differing ttinch in 
"* ¥ac& asd condithm, and whose riews and ohjeets 
*< in life do jQot m some meaimre coincide.*' 

I am now, Mr. Minor, fully conrinoed of Ihe 
tnA 6f Mani j^s observations ; and am erery day 
more and more satisfied, that it is a misfortune for 
aprivate gentleman, who means to pass his' days 
in his natfre country*, to become attached to foreign 
msomem and Ibrsign cnsioms, in so considerable a 
degree; aa a Um^ residence aA»road, in the eatliei* 
period of lifie, seldom &ils to produce. 

I am, See. 
M ALOiraOi • 
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» ^HEmtftnal cortiplaititsof Mr. ahd Mrs. Gold;* 
^kh'lmve been communicated in a former paper; 
^«««her with SMie cotnptamts of similar Tamify. 
*«tt»t8ges^ wiHJsh I 4i»ve received frbm other cbr^* 
wwpondems, ^iii^en remind me of the happy <*flfedt!<' 
^*&h my '^l«nds Horaltio and Emilia ha?ve expe^ 
'wnced from man ^opposi4ie temper and conduct. ' " 

HosH^ .thou^ he obntin«d h>v«ft MeraVt$#«i^' 
cation, lired till the age of twenty-five almost r 



he Inherited ^lh»m- hk foiekbeiii9-«bif>iiMiii».tm« 

«ftfel*#aird8 ^peni soumt -youi^ tO; tbis>€k^y vriioflAKii 
and in making- the usual tQUP.oa^^tlw QdiDitaMk* jr .• . 
' Sdon 4iller hi» vetura, he' BionrkcL'the; Jroott^'iind 
beantifiii EmUlayto whom he hud beeoai^ SKlormlf 
attached, not so much on acoimBt.ofiiher beauty 
as from an expression «f a sweety ihfiit^.^ely 
temper, which marised her coaul»natm»M.«w^lii 
when > admitted to^ a- more unibxaiatc' aeqiiai]M:Q(M^e9 
he ibiiBd to-be justified. bf her eanxcnsatMO and 
manoers* ?'•;,-!••'•. 

^ Emilia's father was addicted.to^kasuce.andtea* 
penee, and her. mother^ though. more aceompli&lftedi 
of a siimlar dispo8itiQnM*.«in thetn fiinMl}r she-l^ 
been accustomed to a lile of.movo ths«>«oFditi9l9^ 
gaiety* . . • ,. « , ; i 

Though Horaitio felt, in all its exteiltrthatv|kaa8ii»n 
which is -nowise favourable to* aijust esliiiiatioti4jif 
character^ these circumstaaoes had notfjea<^a|MdfUs 
notice; and he failed not to c^raerre.thai; fimilta bad 
acquired a stranger attachsMnt to the pleasuteT fif a 
town life^ thaa was either right} ia itself, ortagr^fiSr 
ble t» that pveference £br domestio eocieftf r and-ithe 
qadet pf a. country . life, whioh he had sdm^ Um, 
'and which he stidl wi^ed to gratify* . - y' 

' ^io i^ace, however,. of acquaial«ngi,J!«tttlia< "with 
his taste in theae particulars, be -Judged, it, befbter to 
let her enjoy, that style of life to. which <sh0<;hMl 
been .aocostomed) not dnubthigy fiiem'th^ijUKltUffl 
good setiae andl sweeineas of fauer.idiifiOBiUmi, 4jbiat 
her ,own. taste tnighi; gradually .be-cQVcefit»fbfaad 
that as his.. should from time t^ft|i^fie..<&llTiilHder 
h«r obsarvatioiH it migAvt ofMitribuHter to theddMUg^ 
. He.tof^' upr(hi6.t9si<knoe> Itera&r^ i«r,ioVi|.( 
and' thxMigl); Emiliavwent antp ^M^ffaynMndtiiif^ 
-li^ettded pnihlicyplaQes' acffa.ib^ia hfibiooiMf'biiive 



wtfilMdt he complied with her inc^nMion in these 
ftiticalariy partook of her amuwmento when be 
was not necessarily eDga|;ed» and) when he did SO9 
caielidly avoided betraytag that indifference or dis- 
goat which he often felt. 

While Horatio^ however* gave way to the taste of 
£mitia, he never lost the indiaation, nor aegiectcd 
the means of reforming it* 

Amidst the gaiety to which she had been accus- 
tomedf Cmilia had early formed a taste for the ele- 
gant writers, both of this country and of France ; 
and the same sensibility and delicaey of mind which 
kd her to admh*e them* made her no less sensible 
of the beauties of a polished and refined cooversop 
tion* It was this which had first gained the afifec- 
tkms of Horatio ; it was to this he trusted for ef- 
fecting the reformation he desired. 

He was at pains, therefore, to cultivate and en- 
courage this literary taste in £milia«.-He frequently 
t<x^ occasion to turn the conversation to subjects of 
literature, and to dwell on the beauties, or mention 
the stiiking passages <d this or that author, and 
would ofiten engage Emilia in a fine poem, an affect- 
ing tragedy, or an interesting novel, when, but foi* 
that circumstance, she would have been exhausting 
her spirits at a hall, or wasting the night at cards. 
Nor was he less studious in forming her taste for 
company than for books. Though he had never 
aimed at an extensive acquaintance, Horatio en- 
joyed' the friendship of several persons of both sexes 
endoired with those.elegant manners, and that deli- 
cate >and cultivated understanding, which render 
conversation at once agreeable and instructive* 

Of these friends he frequently formed parties, at 
his house. Emiha, who had the same disposition 
to oblige which she on all occasions experienced^ 
ima him, was Happy to indulge his inclinations in ' 
tills patstiealar ; s»d, as she was well qualified to ^'^ 
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a part in their conversation, and of a mind bighlj 
sensible of its charms, these paities gradually be- 
came more and more agreeable to her. 

In this manner, her books, the conversation c^f 
select companies, and the care of her childreoi 
which soon became a most endearing office to Ihi^ 
tender and feeling heart of Emilia, furnished her 
'\vith a variety of domestic occupations ; and as these 
gradually led her to go less into mixed company aad 
public amusements, she began to lose her habitual 
relish for them. As she easily observed how agrees^ 
ble this change was to the taste of Horatio, that 
circumstance gave her mind more and more a dor 
mestic turn. 

The same delicacy from which he at first gaUe 
way to her taste for company and public amuBements 
made Horatio avoid shewing that preference wbick 
he entertained for a country life. ^f 

For some time he was entirely silent on the (ub« 
ject. Though he now and then made excursion»lQ 
the country, it was only occasionally when hiabuu*^; 
ness rendered it necessary ; and, though EmiUtt* 
could not but observe that the manner in which be 
passed his time there, in adding to the beauties-.^ 
his place, and in an easy intercourse with & few. 
neighbours, was highly agreeable to him ; he ne^ev 
expressed an inclination of fixing his general re6i- 
dence in the country, or even of her accompanying 
bim in his occasional visits to Rosedale. , ■■,•:.■[ 

His visits became, however, gradually more fra«^ 
q«ent ; andt as they generally continued fpv soma 
weeks, those little absences gave a sort of painrl^' 
Elmilia, to whom no society was now so agreeable ; 
aa that of Horatio ; she became desirous of accomt" i 
panying him to the country. :>,{■ 

Their iirst visits were short> and at considerable 
intervals; but as he oiuiUjed no tci^ma qJI xt:iv^«t^» 
inff them agreeable to her, ft\\c ^e\^ota\ti^l \\.\tV^ 



4&$f^^iiec/<ftnfd ^atf' oft«» th« f^M to p^pdse tlieir 
r<Hu«ill^> '^ .•,,... . ,. 

At Jength "Emifia) i^ho now observed that^ her 
kisBfitid #tis ne where so happy as in the country, 
sM'^d h^rselfcoitie to feel the same predilection 
fer'tik: ea?hn cheerfulkiess and innocent amusementii 
^a cbuntfy life^ took occasion toacqiiaint him with 
tiiid i^hange In her sentiments, and to' express' the 
sstme ittclintttion wliicfa, she was persimdedv he en« 
temhied, 'Of abandoning a town HfC) and fixing their 
consMsmt f«9^ence at Rosedaie. ' 

A pfo|x>5&1 so agreeable to Horfttio was readily 
eomp^ed^^tth ; and Emilia and he have ever since 
passed their time in that delightful retreat, occupied 
wrtli:^ the ^d«lcartion of their children, the improve- 
ment of their place, and the society of a few fiiendSy* 
c«|ail)y happy in themselves, and beloved by all 
around them. 

^us;ha8'If6raHo, the gentleness of whose foihd 
i^eqotii'V^tiie strength of his inidetsmndiAf, by a 
pniident as well as delicate compkicency, gtadually 
eflecied thai! ehfoige winch an opposite conduct 
laigbt IfeEKve lailed of :prodiicing5 and which, at the 
BBfme titiie^ woiald probably hare been the Mutc&ofl 
imituaS chttgrm^ amd rendered both him and, laa' 
wife ^mthappy* , >f 

Nor wias-the reformation solely on her par£« By 
leading hinvto^artake in company and amusemenls^ 
Emilia was the. means of correcting the^naibujaK 
reserve '^ Heratio^^s manner ; a&d aa the examt^e 
of hirpialDr tbaygh animated conreraaition, ledter. 
sometififleb^ to moderate the. vivacity and sprig^tit**- 
nesSj'<»0 'bersy which sometimes approaehed* towards t 
levity p^&d 'her vivacity communicated an agi^eBabAe' 
gaiety and cheerfulness to the discoarae of Hpeatiobi^ 

^Ifyki tlie<<d>Gfve account,! have piomted out more 
stfOfigfy^thjC eflCects of comf^cency m Horatio than in 
Eiaiilta,. it ^u^ht tO:be remembered, that this virtue •- 
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much gdd^rtkdP. tor)ie iiift< ivkfit ii^ the/^nt mic thft» 
in the other* A certain pride attends tiie nrmness 
of men, Mrhich makes it ^oerally much more difficult 
for them- ta acquire this complacency of temper, 
which it always requires much discipline, and often 
the rod of advarstty and di«^)|Kiiot9i^t, jto subdue* 
If men tnily possess that superiority of ond^er^ 
ataadiAg cuvcr women, wjtiich. some of tben^ yeciM to 
sQfiposey surely this use of it is equally ungi^iutrD|ijs 
aiid*4m[pmdeBt.. They would, I imagine, ahew'tpat 
superimnty much more effectually^ in endeavQuring 
to< imitate the amiable gentleness of the feraaV^ 
ckaracteiv and to acquire, from a sense of. its.prjo^prie- 
lyv A vittsie^ for which, it must be allowed* that th^ 
eibcr sex is mooe indebted to their original con^tltur 
tion. . ' 

'if wocaem as we somedmea.alkge) are too apt ^ 
bomiect the idea of pride, and hardness ef.mann^rat 
i»hhr that df<knQwtedge and ability, and, on that' «c^- 
eosBKt, oftteshev » preference to more supergci^ aq- 
■^compkshmciila ;» the men^ wha Talue themselves' fqr 
knowiedgeaiid abilities, ouj^ht tor look latQth^irovpp. 
•oondoct for the eause^ and, iniitating the behaTipur 
-oB BMS9tiDy endeavour to shew, that aman's feelincra 
uierednot km the lesB delicate for being under the m- 
irebtron. of a sound judgment-; and that )ie who best 
^kiio\r»)the female character, and will pt^t the highest 
-i»iilae* c^ its, exceDence, is also tlie nmst lil^ply . V»- 
make allowance £Dr a difference of taste, and to bear 
vmth? Uiose little, weaknesses with which he knows 
iatt' Jnumanexeellf nee to be oftea oiccompenlea* ^ 
I© 
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Zx etlo plus negotilquaiii ex ncgotio Ikabemas. 

VET* SCUOL* 

ro THE AVTBdR OF ^BE HIBMOR. 



5IU, 



I AM one of the raohumetnueu tribe of men^ 

whom your predecessor, the Spectator, has diatin* 

guished bjr ^e appellation of Loungers^ an innocent 

harmless race, who are remarkable for no one offen^ 

si ve quality, except a mortal antipathy to time; 

^hicb as that author says, and we are willing to ol* 

low, we study all possible means of killing and de* 

stroying/ This confesuon. Sir, of one particular 

species of malevolence we are not at all ashamed to 

make, since the persecudon of our adversary is so 

avowed and notorious, as fully to justify every kind 

of ^revenge which we can meditate. We consider 

tloie, ^ir, as' a sort of incubus, or dAy night«-mare» a 

tnaVighant being, .'who, like the old man of the sea, 

in the Ai^ian Tales,, fastens himself upon our 

thoulders, presses with intolerable weight, andsttcks 

to close, that ofteiititnes an unhappy victim of' his 

malice is foin to rid himself of his oppressor at the 

expence of his life. It is not then surprising that 

itsl^oulfl be th«; constant study of us, who are infest»d 

by thiSj monster, to try every probable scheme for 

his destruction. 

' N^w, Sir, as in a long continued war, the military 
geniiis 2s sharpened by exercise, destructive inven* 
tions are multiplied, are a variety of artful dispo^- 
tions, manoeuvres, and stratagems are found out, 
which the great masters of the science, Folard, Puy- 
segur, and Saxe, are careful to record for the bene- 
,fit of belligerent posterity : so I, in like manner, who 
for many years have maintained an obstinate warfare 
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with n)y morm cnf^iiyr^ have oot ofily^ptt^'ifi 99iic- 
tice all the common and most approYed ffitqdt^. of 
attack and defence^ so as precisely, to .aacertahi the 
' respective merit of each, but I flatter myself .ivtith. 
having discovered several artful devices^ and i^^e- 
nious plans, which sufficiently prove my c^ffU.W^^- 
terly skill in the science, and which I cftl) jecoca- 
tnend to the practice of my brother louQ£Qr,|5^ff6im 
repeated experience of their efficacy* . - .^ 

I have made so great a proficiency in thi^ VB^kA 
art, that it wtis for several years a dafijaigpit^^ettoT 
iliine to digest my knowledge into a regular sysftem ; 
but when, In the prosecution of this great de^ygo, I 
had got the length of forming a complete title*^4^9 
tmd had entered upon the considoratloQ af the ]^hist> 
and arrangement of the work, I found a n^cessftly^-of 
abandoning my project^ from the imin.«R»e- vart«iy 
of matter which presented itself to my view$ as well 
as from an unhappy infirmity under whieh-I hvfe 
laboured from my youth* a sort of lethargic ^^ord^r 
^^hich totally unfits me for reading or writing noM^ 
llhlan half an hour at a time* . " 

But, Sir, that the world may not entirely bts de- 
prived of the fruits of my talents and expcrienoe^ I 
fiave determined to send you some of mydeto^QhfNl 
ftotes, and a few observations occasionally jotH»d 
clown as materials, while the work I have mentioih^ 
ed was in contemplation. These, Sir, as yon stf^ 
to have a pretty turn for writing, you may, in yoflr 
'^own way of periodical speculations, enlarge ftQd fsi- 
prove upon ; or, if you should think proper to Ibilow 
dut my design of a complete treatise on thesubj^i^ 
you have my full permission. , t 

^ The philosophers say, " Cogito, ergo sunq^ Vi^ J 
think, therefore I exist. Now, as the se|)se of ow 
own existence is the most disagreeable o^ all reibfl- 
tions to us lounging philosophers, it foUg^^S) th^t ili 
^order to ri^ puiiselve^ of that iftost unes^y s^ns^ijffif^ 



mt tkmt etjd«a¥trii^^ nitek aft {kmiiUe t^ tanhh 

Tii tLtkBsm #Ki^ f«F]i{)«l#tftht tstitl, there atre various 
t^a^B, ak^oHRAg to the variety of tastes. To es^ 
i^ape ^m Ms ewh Noughts, one lounger betakes 
Mint^t ^h\9 hdtiUi another to the gaming-table; 
^iftd^tithiYd'toW ff^stfess.- Tha^ these methods tun 
l^ifetHly sucisessftil mtist be presumed, since ttit 
greatest adepts g«*ierally employ them. Nevcrthe* 
K^ r -tticpit be excnsed fyr hinting a veiy few obje^ 
tfona^ 'vv^'ch hare occurred in the course of my o^lk 
pwwdtice*''' 

an antfdDte t6 the cares of life, imd soverei^ 

er f&r^ the~ t<nseries of thought and refidGticMH 

' tlMfr« is'tto medicine which has aci|uired an equal 

T«piatsti^iHi wKh a fiask of good wine. But most 

*<ipkite^isfei^6 ^ly as temporary palliatives, and soni« 

" "While tHef give immediate rdief, are known to in*- 

t»€«aie' the" disease. I am afraid We mu^t ^pply to 

the ^tfOfitts of the bottf e, what, With a slight alteN 

ilti«n,.Wikd *ald by a irise ancient : " Joy may ei>. 

^ dure for a ntght, but heaviness, (too surely) cometh 

« IB the ittoiiftiH^*'* 

'^ Naming', <o!>t though a very genteel otcypatioti, 
must be Allowed to approach rather too near to the 
Jdrtidgery of real Infsinessv The labour of thought 
irhlch it requires, and the turfjulence of contending 
paisiMs-^ are certainly inimical to that tranquil indif- 
feren«!e 5h Which we loungers place our suprenie 
•fciic^* 

• Although I am wen acquainted with all the argd- 
ift(9»l#^iniaf0ur of gallantry, and allow them to have 
a ffreat deal of weight, I cannot help thinking, that,^ 
Hrnen' con*itH;re^ with a view to our fraternity, it is 
wfejecttd 'wany inconveniences. Even under the 
HVaM^etnent of th^ most prudent, It tahiVot be denied 
4hsl%<it iea^ to situations lu whloh th? peace and 
4UiWf%i^ necessary in the life of a lounger, are dis- 
turbed and broken ; or leaves him in others 
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render *e pt^eacnce of bU gi?eat, adyemry, Time,^ 
nMore than usually irksome. 

To constitute a complete lounger it ts necessary- 
that he sbiHild be a man of taste. Beading, though, 
as a foodf it is gross and of bard digestion, may be 
taken with much advantage in small doses, bo^ii!^ 
a cardial, and as an opiate* For the former of these 
p«irposeSf I would recommend a complete set of icat- 
books from Joe-Miller, and the Medley of Fun, down 
to JobnioniAna ; for the latter, most of the new novels. 
I would likewise advise the taking in all the ^maga- 
sunes and reviews. Those, besides^ the very consi- 
derable amusement in cutting up their leaves, ena^ 
ble a gentleman, by the most compendious xneansy 
toi; form a complete judgment of any author, in any 
aciencei and to decide upon his merits in any corn- 
pa«^}With that proper confidence which represses all 
ioppoaition of o|»nion. 

. An ingenious author of this age* has lately demon^ 
•Hl^edy : that it is possible to acquire a critical tas^ 
iti.aii,y of the fine arts, without the smallest portion 
of i&^tural genius ; and it must be acknowledge^ 
thfikl his theory is proved by the example of most 
voOderA critics. Among these arts^ I would particu- 
larly reiQommend, as most profitable to the lounger, 
lAie %^aisition of a taste for music. After ac^uir- 
^g a.gqod taste, it will be an eas)^ matter to obtain 
a iTPficiency in the practice of the science ; and of 
thk».th# advantage is very great. X have the honou^ 
to know several very accomplished gentlemep, w^Of 
wilh. no pther companion than their violin, are ^bl^ 
I0:|id4le.away a complete summer^s day with much 
.eopifort and delight. 

T be >. occupations I have hitherto mentioned,;. ^t 

;«rill be. observed, are chiefly of the domestic kind. 

-]u, could enumerate a variety of schemes for the de- 

^ ' " ^"Hr, Webb. ^ See tr^t^t to hh enqviry iatib the Beutiet ofPaia^pv, 



strdctfon elt time vrlthc^t d6or^ -" Theses hMvwetS 
ar^ SQ generaUj known^ that it were superfitieus 'tt» 
dmJT upon ^Kei»« ' In the nidmmg'the pelitleal 
lounger b'etaKes himself to hVs cofTee-hiittfie) th64i4ie^ 
lary bunker to abookseHcf *s shop^the sanntercrto Ih*' 
public walks, the di^eamer to M% nsuatl otcttpntioMf' 
count^xxg; the sign-posts. in'tfaeevetiing>ckil>99Cftr4>'' 
parties^ aj^d pubGc places, ftumisli a reodezTOii»<f«V; 
loungers, of all denominations. 

. Besides^ these I hare alreadf m^ntionedj I could 

easily , Sir, communicate a variety of other ^ppFovtdt 

schemes and ingenious devices ; but I shall, for the 

present, content myself whh barely hintihg 'M tiM^ 

other expedient, though I am aware that its^Y Ulg af ' ^ 

nty vfi)] not permit it to he often employed by pee^ 

pie of taste and^ fashion. It must be acktlowledged 

that the most efifectual of all methods of killing irftnei 

19, by serious business mr occupation; Thisisiihis 

gre£iV secret by which ihany thousands of tbevuJ^gar 

herd jog on thrdugh life with much compoauFtf, fitfy^ 

even seeming satisfaction,, while those Who c6i%stl« 

tute the polite world are put to a variety of shif^ to 

compass what the othersattaia without seeking after; 

!{Cow, as a capital painter may sometimes eonoeiiiie 

a happy idea from the datrbtfi^ of a st'^tMhri) so 4li^ 

lounger, though he disdain to fotlb^t so m^ati 'tffcl 

example as that of the plodding sons of- indisstrjS 

'may, nevertheless, derive fi*om it a very prolitii^k 

lesson. When any piece of business tiecessarily 

'obtrudes itself, let him consider, that it wtJtildf be 

highly Improvident to dispatch or execilte hi^'C«e 

hour, or in one day, what with a little prudemtJItia- 

.nagement, may easily furnish occupation fertWCIrty. 

Thusj when a lounger begins to write a letter, it 

may very' reasonably employ hfm for a momh," ilws 

iangiag 6rhife library may give Kitha htitryc>f bust- 

}n€9ft for a year,:flnd clearing acc<miita with.^U ste w- 

jird is the work of a life -time* 
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• ' Thetft, 9itfi «re sr few* of tfar «niterid»^lbf thnut 

gteat*des]^ oborM-mentidkredy from whtcli vtiveasjT 

toform a judfpnieiit bodh of ite'copiaiidnetB «nd iat^ 

p<manoe of the subjccu As that scheme^ howevcW 

iff noi«r laid asMo, 1 take the liberty of sendliog yt^vr* 

tkestt impex^ect htntSy in hopes (as matvf modbst 

aMfaors eatptvss themselves) that they may prompt 

an eKertton of genius from some abler pen* -^ 

I am, SiKy 

Your most ebecKent wrvanW - 

EsqrcHoi; 

P. S* Your correspondientf in yoor fonneeoiii' 
mmber^ seems to possess many of the talents i«« 
qaiaite for sneh an undertaking. 

". ■ . •• •/' r 

J »f r • , » I • • •*. 

^«»M»** ' ' '» i > ' i ■ 

• • • I 
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<^n uM se a TtiS8;o et teena In Mcreta remof'ikiit ' ' " 

~ • VirtkuS«;1]rf«cUe«tlDitkM|>ieatisiLa*li; 
f ;aN^iCPinciu»|ll»»et4iataiiGtiliidcr«,«knc«. - . 

P«coqiier«tar olas« soUtl, 

; .,.■ ' .?ioR. " ^ 

. I HAVE beard a story of an eminent philoso- 
plier who was invited to dine ah4 spend .^he evqi- , 
ing.with some of the most distingujshqd men £01^ . 
learning and genius of the ag^ in which he.Jiyepi^"^ 
Dinner being over, the conversation took aUgl>t ijpcl,.. 
easy turp. vVhile a cheerful glass went roi^nd; thfi. 
co^nvbn topic of the time, the joke of the ^^Yx; or 
the occasional ples^s^try of the minute, Blle/l iij^. 
their discourse. The philosopher, whose , mi ti^,^a5i. 
constantly occupied with abstract studies and enqui- 



nt$i lQM»)Ktite'«hay«rifn..thir>cQnv«»8Aoa9 aad felt 

i«>;|^«a9ai^ in it# < AAcrJb^iiigr-wta cernsiderabie 

timey'otte^ tfae omnpftifty propMcd thM they altould 

Udivia-g^fne^ «A .car^.^ Although they played for 

ft'^ifisti; the pkUovopber refused to jwi' in the pavty^ 

aod it wa&<mfide up- without him* While they wwe 

ttoms engaged, he reared to a corner of the rooniy 

took out X^ pockaet-hook and pencil} and he^an to> 

write. Upon being asked what he was writing i he 

answered^ that he hsd conceived, high expectations 

of the I ipstruGtion- and entertainment he was to 

receive from the conversation of so many eminent 

aild'diatin^utfijbed men; Chat he had resell ved^ be- 

foM hs c^aBsne among them, to take aotea of what 

passed, lest he should forget it ; and ;that tins was 

now his occupation. The company, considering 

the manner in which they had been employed, felt 

tbe rebuke, and were made «a^little uneasy by it. ^ 

People may think differently of this story. I, foi* 
my part, think the philosopher to blame, and that 
the com{$in|r^.^ce in no respect the objiels, of cen- 
sure. I have long been of opinion, that one of the 
niost important lessons to be learned in life, is^that 
of being able to trifle upon occasion. No character 
can possibly be more contemptible than that 'of a 
talking, empty, giggling, fool, who is incapable of 
fixing ills attention upon any thing that is important, 
and whose mind, like a microscope, sees only. M[hat 
is 'fflftle,* fand takes In nothing that is great. But 
Htf 'character can be more respectable than that of 
a tniiii*, of talents, whose thoughts are ofleil employ-^- ' 
od^'ttTk)n;'tl)e great and important objects of life, \' 
but wht) e&ti nevertheless unbend hi^ miqd, and be 
arairsed" \Hrith simple and easy recreations. A man,' 
by taking false and iniproper views of life, may 
brhi^ Iji'ra'ielf to think, that even those objects which 
are i^eckotrtd' greiit and important^ are, intedlity, 
little: the projects of atmbilion, tli6 disii-^ of 6^ 
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even l&e poMilto of stndf , mxf «Dk hctott him ; 
andf to toch a many the ontinuy recreations of the 
worid mnat appear 4oo amail toengage hts attention. 
Bat, * 'twere to consider too curiously to consider 
^ ao." He whothtnlis rightly, and adapts his mind 
to tfie c i r cnm s t anoes in which he b placed, will 
•soon be conTinced, that, as activity and employment 
were intended far os, so we ought to be interested 
by the different objects around as. 'The projects of 
an hone^ ambition, if not carried too far, the de- 
sire of being tbou^t well of, if kept within proper 
bounds, and the search after knowledge, if it does 
not lead toan*ogance and conceit, wiU appear suited 
to our natnre, and objects upon which it is right 
that we should fix our attention. In the same man- 
ner, it will appear proper that the mind, when 
there is place for it, should unbend and allow itself 
to be amused by those other objects which, compa* 
red with those of ambitien, fame, or study, may ap- 
X>ear little or trifling. 

The mind is very apt to recesTe a strong cast from 
the manner in which it is employed. When a man 
is constantly engaged in something which requires 
great study and application, which figures as an 
important object, and which agitates and interests 
him, he is in danger of acquiring a hardness of 
temper which will make him disagreeable, or a 
tone of mind which will render him incapal^e of 
going through the common duties of life as a friend, 
a relation, or a parent. Nothing will pi^event him 
from these bad consequences so much as his taking 
advantage of an idie hour, and allowing himself to 
be unbent with recreations of an easy, and in them« 
selves of a frivolous nature. This will not only afford 
him an agreeable relaxation, but will give his mind 
a gentleness and a sweetness which all the hardness 
of application, and all the agitation of his employ- 
ments will not be able to destroy. . 



Xi^]£Pt.|s*£iio..aQ^«d9te in aotiiquiftf rsvliich I bave 

readiwUb gre»t«fplea3ttre thiui that of, Soipi^ ami 

Lsiliift) «ietete4 by ihe,ekKkiieQt^p«n o£ Cicen>t' m^cL 

putiQ|&t]»e mouth of Crassusi ^^ Saepc eac «ocei^ . 

itieo.audivi C^ys Crassus in the Dialogue de Oca^ 

^' tore) ««i.m. )« ^koreti; eocenim siiuiaa Lsliam^ 

'^ Bf^pipdr feee cum Scipione aoUtum rustUaii) 9oaqi|o 

^^ inei'^^bititeeTepuerasoere esse solitoacum ruaex 

'' uH>«> tanquam e vincutisy evolavissent* >iIon aodeo 

^ dicere de tatiUu& viris^ sed tamen ita solet narrare 

'' Sca&voia« cenchas eos et uinbtlicos ad Caietam et 

^' ad Lfauveutam legere consfu^ise, et ad omnem 

^' animi i^enus^iaiiem ludumque descendere* Sic 

" enUn. se res habet, ut queinadmodmn vohicrea 

^^ vLdeHiU9)» pTOcr^ationis atque utiUtatU auss* eau9a 

'^ fingere et construere nidos ; easdem auteni)- cubi 

*^ aiiqmd i^ecerint ievandi laboris sui ca\tf|a, paaaim 

'' aq Ubere sdutas opere voHtare ; »€ iH>airi animi 

'^ ferenaibua negotiW) atque urbano opere defem 

" gestiunt, et voUtare cupiunt, vacui ciiya atque la- 

" bofe.^'»#««^*^' I remember to have heard my ffsther- 

" ie^lawimeiUioni*' says CrassuS) ^' that his kiosman 

^^'Liselkia, and.' the great Scipio^ were ft^uentlf 

" woirt to . fly from the hurry of business and the 

^^ bostle of the towo^ to a quiet retreat in the country v 

•'and there to grow, as it were, boys again tn tlieir 

'( aaiusemcatSA Nay^ (though I should hardly ven« 

** ture to tell it of such men), we were assured by- 

^^ Scscvolay that at Csdeta and Laurentum thdy used 

^toipma their time in gsltliering shells and pebbiesf 

'Vvohending their -minds, and amused with eyeiy 

'^tiite.; like birds, which, after the seripus and 

^(/ii9B|x>rCant: business of preparing nests for their 

**.yctong,ily sportfully abmit^ free and disengaged? 

" asiaE to rclievcj. themselves from- their toils.'! 

''Ndthiitg.ieaiii be more truly delightful than to pic-' 
tuti5'Otlt*c5E(the.c««Dqueror o£ Carthage, who had leA 
to victory the triumphant armies of the fioTtlaa at 

VOL. IX, i> 
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amusing himself with his friend La&Hns, at Caieta 
or Laurentum, in gathering shelb and pebbles on 
tlie sea-shorev Far from sinking their dignity in 
our estimation, it adds to it ; and it must give a high 
idea of the elegant aimfrilcity and virtaous tpanquil- 
iity of mind of which the illustrious friends were 
possessed, when from the cares of the state, they 
oouM descend to, and feel amusement in, those in- 
nocent pleasures. None but men of virtue, and who 
possessed an easy and irreproachable mind ccMild 
have enjoyed them** Men whose consciences up- 
braided them, who felt the agitation of bad passions, 
and who were inwardly gnawed by the sensations of 
envy, jealousy, revenge, or hatred, could not have 
thus indulged themselves. They nkust have buiied 
their^ feelings, they must ]iave got rid of their own 
minds, under less peaceful, less simple, and less in- 
nocent amusements* That absorption of calm feel- 
ing which hard drinking produces, and that agita- 
tion created by deep gaming, must have been their 
resource. 
• A 

N. B. The Mirror is to be discontinued till Tues- 
day the seventh of December, on which day will be 
published No. LXI. and then continued, as formerly, 
every Tuesday and Saturday. 

• Sec Melinoth's Cicero's Letters. 
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No. LXI. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, 

DURINO the late intermission of my labours, 
I paid a visit of .some weeks to my friend Mr* Um** 
phvaviEe, whose benevolence and worth never fail to 
give me the highest pleasure, a pleasure not lessened, 
pertiape, by those little singularities of sentiment and 
manner, which, in some former papers» I have de* 
scribed that gentleman as possessing. At his house 
in the country, these appear to the greatest ad van* 
tage ; there they have room to shoot out at will i 
and, like the old yew-trees in bis garden, though 
they do look a little odd, and now and then tempt one 
to smile, yet the most eccentric of them all^ave 
something venerable about them* 

Some of my friend^s pecu^arities may not only be 
discovered in his manner and his discourse, but may 
be traced in his bouse and furniture, his garden and 
grounds. In his house are large rooms lighted by 
small Gothic windows, and accessible only by dark 
narrow stair-cases ; they are fitted up with old arras, 
smd have ceilings loaded with the massy compart- 
ments of the last age, where the heads of bearded 
sages and laurelled emperors look grim and terrible 
through the cobwebs that surround them* In his 
grounds you find sti% rectangular walks, and 
straight, narrow avenues. In his garden the yews 
and hollies still retain their primeval figures ! lions 
and unicorns guard the comers of his parterres, and 
a spread-eagle, of a remarkable growth, has his 
M'ings clipped, and his talons pared, the first Mon- 
day of every month during spring and summer. 

The contempt in which, to a somewhat unreason- 
able degree, he holds modem refinement, has led 
him to continue these antiquated particulars about 
him. The India paper, of some of his fashionable 
neighbours drawing-rooms, has enhanced the valu 
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of his arras ; lus dusky Gothic windows, hkve been 
contrasted to great advantage) with their bdws 
and Venetians ; their open lawns have driven him 
to the gloom of his avenues ; and tiie tig-zag^ twfst 
of their walks has endeared to him the long, dtill 
tine of his hedged terraces* As he holds, however, 
some good old political tenets, and thinks, as I h^ve 
often heard him express himself, that every country 
can afford a king for itself, he had almost submitted 
to the modem plan of gardening a few years ago, on 
being put in mind, that the fashion of hedges and 
terraces was brought in by King William. 

But, exclusive of all those motives, on which bis 
sister and I sometimes rally him, my friend, fn^m 
the warmth of his heart, and the sensibility of his 
feelings, has a strong attachment to all the ancient 
occupiers of his house and grounds, whether they 
be of the human or brute, the animate or itranitiiate 
creation* His tenants are, mostly, coeval with him- 
sfflf ; his servants have been either in his family, or 
oh his estate, from their infancy ; an old pointer, and 
an old house-dog, generally meet him in. the lobby ; 
. and there is ailea-bitten horse, who, for several years, 
has been past riding, to whom he has devoted the 
grass of his orchard, and a manger of good hay dur« 
ing the severity of \jpnter. A withered stump, 
which, I observed greatly incommoded the entry 
ito bis house, he would not suffer to be cut down, 
because it had the names of himself and son^e of 
his school companions cyphered on its bark ; and' a 
divorce from his leathern elbow-chair, patched and 
tattered as it is, would, I am persuaded, be one 
.of the most serious calamities that cottld befa! hitn. 

This feeling will be easily understood by thbsein 
whom the business or the pleasure of the" world hlas 
not extijDgjfui&hed it. That sort of relation whieh we 
o,wn to every pbject we have long been acquahitfcd 
with, is one of those natural prt)pensities * the tnind 
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wUl always experiepce) if it has not lost this connec- 
tion by the variety oflts engagements, or the bustld 
of its pursuits* There is a silent chronicle of past 
hours in the inanimate things amidst which they 
hare been spent) that gives us back the affections, 
the. regrets, the ^entimentS) of our former days ; 
that, gives us back their joys without tumult, their 
griefs without poignancy, and produces equally from 
both a pensive pleasure, which men who have retir- 
ed from the world, like Umphravillc, or whom par- 
ticular circuiRStances have somewhat estranged 
from it, will be peculiarly fond of indulging. Above 
aU others, those objects which recal the years of our 
childhood, will have this tender effect up'bn the heart: 
they present to as afresh the blissful illusions of life, 
when Gaiety, was on the wing undamped by Care, 
^d Hope smiled before us unchecked by Disap- 
pointment* The distance of the scene adds to our 
idea of its felicity, and increases the tenderness of 
its recollection ; it is like the view of a landscape by 
moon-shine ; the distinctness of object is lost, but a 
mellow kind of dimness softens and unites the 
whole* 

From the same sort of feeling has the idea of 
home its attraction. For, though one's interest 
there will undoubtedly be heightened by the relation 
•to persons^ yet there is, exclusive of that connec- 
tion altogether, a certain attachment to place and 
thiogSg by which the town, the house, the room in 
, which we live, have a powerful influence over trs* 
He must be a very dull, or a very dissipated man, 
who» after a month's absence, can open his door 
without emotion, even though he has no relation or 
frifod to welcome him within* For my part, I feel 
thu stipngly ; and many an evening, when I have 
shut the door of my little parlour, trimmed the fire, 
and swept the hearth, I sit down with the feelings 
of a friend fpr cyery chair and table in the ro^^ 

© 2 
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There is, perhaps, a degree of melancholy in all 
this ; the French, who are a lively pec^lei have* I 
think, no yocable that answers to our substantive 
home ; bitt it is not the melancholy of a sour unso- 
cial being ; on the contrary, I believe, there witt 
always be found a tone of benevolence in it both to 
ourselves and others ;...«I say ourselves, because I 
hold the sensation of peace and friendship with our 
own minds to be one of the best preparatives) as well 
as one of the best rewards of virtue* 

Nor has nature given us this propensity in . vaifu 
From this the principle of patriotism has its earUest 
source, and some of those ties are formed, which 
link the inhabitants of less favoured regions to .the 
heaths and mountains of their native land* In cul- 
tivated society, this sentiment of home cherishes 
the useful virtues of domestic life ; it opposes to the 
tumultuous pleasures of dissipation and intenoipe- 
ranee, the quiet enjoyfhents of sobriety, economy, wi 
family affection ; qualities whicli, though not atlirac* 
tive of much applause or admiration, are equallycoD*^ 
ducive to the advantage of the individuals. asui the 
welfare of the community. 
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No. LXII. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1 1. 

n7 ^BB AXt^HOR OF THE MIRROR. 
SIX, 

WHEN I was in Languedoc, many years ago» 
I bad afi invitatiDti to a great entertsunment given 
by the intendaBt* The company was very numer* 
c^9 ; anA, se^erat foreigners happened to be presenti 
the natives vied with each other in displaying their 
own importance* The conversation chanced to turn 
on the camjiaign of Marshal de Villars against the 
people of the C6vennes ; and some of the guests 
were old enough to remember the events of those 
times. 

** M. de la Tour le Colombier, my father," said- 
sin oM lady, <^ had connections with many of the most 
^' considerable Calvinists ; and, ader their defeat^ 
" he generously afforded an asylum to M» Cavalier 
** and three hundred and sixty four of his followers* 
* They were concealed among old ruins in a large 
" forest which lay^ behind my father's Chateau, and 
^ composed part of his domain. None of the ser- 
" vants of the family were let into the secret, ex- 
^ cepting one of my own maids, a sensible, handy 
^^ girl f she and I went every day, and carried pro- 
^ visions to the wbdle band, and we dressed the 
^ wounds of such of them as had been wounded iir 
^ the action* We did this, day after day, for a 
" ibrtnight, or rather, if I remember right, for near 
^ three weeks. Minute circumstances are apt to 
" escape one's memory, after an interval of many^ 
** years; but I shall never forget the gratitude of 
^ those poor people, and the ardent thanks which 
" they bestowed on us when they went away and 
** dispersed themselves." 

I took thfe ifeertyef observing, that the provi- 
sions necessary 'foi^ so miny mouths xmght po- 
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have been missed in the femily, and that this might 
have led to a discovery. ^ Not at all," replied she. 
" Feu M. mon Fere se i>iquoit toujours de tenir 
^' bonne table, cMstoit sa marc£tte m^me (my £a* 
" ther, who is now' goiM^, always made a point 'of 
«f living handsomely ; that was ev^i his hobby* 
*'. horse.) But indeed I recollect,'* contimied she, 
<< that we were cmce 'very niear being diseovered. 
f' The wives of some of the fugitives had lieaTd» I 
^' 1 know not how, that their husbands lay concealed 
" near my father's Chateau. They came and 
*' searched, and actually discovered the lorkinf^ 
^( place. Unfortunately they brought a good many 
^ children along with them ; and as we had no eat- 
<* ables fit fbr the little creatures, they began to pnle 
^< and cry, which might have alarmed the neighbour* 
<< hood. It happened that M. Cavalier, the general 
*< of the insurgents, had been a journeyman pastry- 
<< cook before the war. He presently made some 
** prune tarts for the children, and so quieted them* 
*^. This was a proof of his good-natune, as well as 
^« of his singular presence of mind in 'critical situa- 
^( tions. Candour obliges me to bear so ample tes- 
<< timony in favour of a heretic and a rebel*'* 

We had scarcely time to draw breath aliter this 
story, when a mean-looking elderly man said, with 
the affectation of modest dignity, '< I had the hap- 
^^ piness to be knowl\ to M. de Villars, and he was 
<' pleased greatly to over-rate my poor services. On 
M a certain occasion, he did me the honour to present 
<^ me with a horse of the unmixed Arabian breed, 
<< and a wondei*ful animal it was," Then addressing 

himself to X«ady W .., '' I much doubt, mi 

*< Ledi, whether it could have been matched in your 
<^ country, so justly celebrated for fine women and 
** horses..... One evening, while' I was in garrison 
^ at Pont St. Esprit, I took him out to exerciBC. 
*< Being in high spiritB and excellent wind, he went 



^<6ffatan t»»y gallop^ a»d <4ld not stop till he 

« btDught me %o the Mg^tes of Montpclicr (between 

^ twentjr and thirty leagues distaiity) and there, to 

*^ my no small surprize, I found the dean and the 

<*«vrhole faculty of medicine standing in their go\fns 

^ to nsceiye me* The dean made a long harangue 

'^ iO: Latin, of. which, to say the truth, I understood 

'^ not ooe word ; and theoi ia name of his brethren^ 

^ put.iBtQ.my hands a diploma of doctor of physic^ 

^ wit>b the u3U£d powers of curing, and so forth. He 

*TBoul44iave me to partake of an ejitertainment 

^•pasfpared for the occasiou ; but I did not chuse to 

**'sfteepcutofgarnson :. so I just ordered my horse 

«to be rubbed down, gave him a single feed, moun- 

^ ted again, and got back to Pont St. Esprit, as ther 

••.were shutting the gates. Perhaps I have dwelt 

*< too long OB the. praises of my horse i but some- 

^^ tfaia^ must be allowed for the prejudices of edu- 

*« anion i «n .old horse-officer (un ancien Capilaine 

tt^de Catvalerie) is naturally prolix, when his hoHe 

** ebances to be the subject of discourse." 

• ^ Pray, captainj" said one of tiie company, " will 

**:fatt give me leave to ask the name of your horse?'* 

" -fThe question was unexpected :...." Upon my 

^iword,'' said he, '* I do not remember his liame. 

** Qh I now I recollect ; I called him Alexander, 

'^' after M>de Villars, the noble donor : that M. de 

^^•ViHswfs w«« a great man.".t.." True ; but his ■ 

^Chmstiao name was Hector.'^..." Was it Hector ? 

^^tfaen- depend 

(^ Christian name 

whu».'* 

■ : My •curiosity led. me afterwards to enquiffe into 
the 4iistory of the gentleman who " always Hfiade a 
<f<^pQ>»ntvof living, handsomely;** and of the old 
hors««pftper> whom M. de.Villars so much distin*. 
Tfutfihed*... 



upon it, my horse had the same 
le [nom de Baptirae] as M. de Vil* 
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The former was a penoA of honourable birtk, 
and had served, as the French express it, with 
reputation. On his quitting the army, he retired 
to a small paternal estate, and lived in a decent way, 
with most scrupiilous economy* His Chateau hstd 
been ruined during the wars of the League, and no^ 
thing remaining of it but one turret, converted into 
a pigeon-house* As that was the moSt remarkt6le 
object on his estate, he was generally known by the 
name of ^' M* de la Tour ia Colomlner." His maii«> 
Mon-house was little better than that of- a middling 
farmer in the south of England* The foxest ci 
which his daughter spoke, was a copse of three. or 
four acres ; and the ruins in which Cav.alier and his 
associates lay concealed, had been originally a place 
of worship of the Protestants; but was demtotished' 
when those eminent divines^ Lewis XIV* and Ma«' 
dame de Maintenon, thought fit that all. France 
should be of one religion ; and,, as. that edifice had - 
not received consecration from a peirson eptscof^ly 
ordsiined, the owner made no scruple of accoa»miD« 
dating two or three calves in it, when his cQ\r* 
house happened to be crowded ; and this is all that 
I could learn of M* de la Tour le Cok>mbier« 

As for " the old horse-officer," he had served 
with eclat in the corps * established for represstag 
smugglers of tobacco* This recommended hinv to 
the notice of the farmere general ; and by their- 
interest, he obtained an office that gave kimr:a seat* 
at those great tables to which all the world is. inn 
vited ; and he had lived so very long in tliis statioa* 
that th^ meanness of his original seemed to have 
been forgotten by most people, and especially by 
himself. 

Those ridiculous stories which excited mirth when 
I first heard them, afterwards afforded matter for 
much Serious refi«ttion. 
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It is wonderful that any one should Wll things 
impossible, with the hope of being credited; and 
yd the two personages, whose legends I have re- 
lated, most have jentertained that hope. 

Neither is it less wonderful that invention should 
be stretched to the utmost, ih order to persuade 
mere strangers to think highly of the importance 
of the reiater. 

Ma'amoiselle de la Tour Je Colombier, and the 
old horse^ofi&cer^ had not seen us before, and had 
little chance of ever seeing us again. We were 
tjic acquaintance of the day, entertained without 
^ectiofi, acid parted ^m without regret ; and yet 
what pains did they take to leave on our minds the 
ia^>res5ioQ of their consequence 1 

The cofintr y where this scene lay is the land of 
the nativity of romance ; audit is probable that 
yaitn suns aoul pure skies enliven «nd fertilize the 
inveniion of its inhabitants. But romance, for I 
wiU not gtv^e it a harsher name, thrives not in the 
bleaker ^and more northern climates : there it is 
forced fruity without that flavour which it has in its 
o*n soil. . 

We can as little rival the French in their ease of 
t^ehaviour, and in the inexhaustible talent of enun- 
ciating trifles with grace, as in their colloquial ro- 
mances. How do 1 feel for my countrymen, on 
observing them toil thix)ugh a romance, compose 
sentence by sentence as they go on, hesitate with 
the consciousness of doing wrong, stare like a cri* 
miaai, at once abashed and obdurate, and at length 
pcodttce a story as tedious and dull as truth. 

I am, Sec. 

EUTRAI'ELUS. 
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Nb. D^tllL ' TUESDAY, D£C£MfiBR 14* 

THE incidents attending domefttie and private 
sitm^ttona are of all others the most apt to effect ti>e 
heoru Descriptions of national events ane too gene- 
ml to be very interesting, and the calamities be(tilling 
kings atid princes too far Removed from common' 
life to make a deep impression. With the virtues 
of such personages, it is nearly the samfe as wiHi 
their suffering*; the heroic qualities which history 
ascribes to great and illustrious nameS) play arou^nd 
the imagination, but rarely totich the feelihga, or 
direct the conduct; the humble merits bf ordi- 
nkry life are those to which we feel a nearer reMion ; 
from which, therefore, precept is inore ' p6werf\ifly 
enforced, and example more readily drawii. • 

Mr. Hargrave is one of my earliest frFfejnds; ' Bfe- 
iAg'nifany years younger than he, I have- ever* been 
accustomed to regard him both as my gukrtdian end 
Tfly' friend ; and the reverence with which 1 looked 
<Mt him in the one character, never took from the 
tender and affectionate warmth I felt for him in the 
other.' After having been, fdr some time, a good 
de^l fn the World, he retired to* the country, wtiere 
he' lived With defiance and ease. His wife, a very 
avAikble woman, died soon after hermarfiage, leav- 
ing one only child, a girl, to the care of whdse 
ectttdati6t/ Mr« Hargrave, after her mother's death, 
devoted his whole attention. Nature had done much 
for hei'.; and the instruction she received* froih an 
afeooniplfehtd father, gaVe her every grace wliidh 
can adorn the* female charadter. 

'Emiljr'Hclrgfave was now in her twentieth y^ari 
Her fetthefWas advanced in life, and he began to' 
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fed the weaknesses of age coming fast upon him. 
Independent of the gratification which he used to 
receive from the observation of his daughter's virtues 
and accomplishments, he had come to feel a plea- 
Bare somewhat more selfish from the advantage 
which those virtues were of to himself* *Her care 
and dutiful attention were almost become necessarf 
to him ; and the principal pleasure he received was 
from her company and conversation* Emily was 
sensible of this ;, and, though she was at pains to 
conceal her solicitude, it was plain that her whole 
care centered in him* 

It was impossible that a girl so amiable as Emily 
Hargrave could fail to attract attention* Several 
young nien of character and fortune became her 
pro&ssed admirers* But though she had a sweet* 
ness which gave her a benevolent affability to all, 
she wa$ of a mind too delicate to be easily satisfied 
in the choice of a husband* In her present circum- 
stances, she had another objection to every change 
of situation* She felt too much anxiety about her 
father, to think of any thing which could call off 
her attention £rom him, and make it proper to place 
any of it elsewhere..... With the greatest delicacy, 
therefore, and with that propriety with which her 
conduct was always attended, she checked every 
advance that was made her^ while, at the same 
time, she was at the utmost pains to conceal from 
her father the voluntary sacrifice she was resolved to 
make on his account. 

About a month ago, I paid a visit to Mr. Har* 
grave's family* I found him more changed than I had 
expected ; the imbecilities of age which were begin* 
nisg; to approach last time I had seen him, had now 
made great advances. Formerly Mr. Hargrave used to 
be the delight of every company, and he never spoke 
Without instructing or entertaining. Now he spoke 
liUle ; when he did, it was with feebleness both 

VOL. II. ^ 
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voice and manner. Feeling his memory decllniixg;^ 
sensible that he was not so ^cute as he once was, 
and unable to keep up his attention to a continued 
discourse, though his understanding was still per- 
fectly good, he was afraid to venture his opinion , 
or to take any decided measure. He was too con- 
scious of his own infirmities ; and that consciousness 
led him to think, that his failure was greater than 
it ready was. In this situation, his whole depen- 
dence was upon Emily, and she was his only support. 
Never, indeed, did I see any thing more . lovely, 
more engaging. To all her other charms, the 
anxious solicitude she felt for her father had stamped 
upon her countenance, 



«* That expression sweet of melancholx 
" Which captivates the soul." 



There is something in the female character which 
requires support. That gentleness, that delicate 
Bofbiess approaching to timidity, which forms its 
most amiable feature, makes it stand in need of 
assistance. That support and assistance Emily had 
received in the completest manner from her father. 
What an alteration now ! Instead of receiving sup- 
port herself, she was obliged to give it ; she was 
under the necessity of assisting, or counselling, and 
of strengthening the timid resolutions of him who 
had been, in her earlier years, her instructor and 
her guide, and to whom, next to Heaven, she had 
ever loQked up. Emily felt all this ;.... but feeling 
took not from her the power of acting. 

Hargrave is abundantly sensible of his daughter's 
goodness. Her consciousness of this, and of how 
much importance her attentions are to her father, 
gives her the best consolation. 

While I wc.s at his house, he hardly ever spoke 
of himself. Once indeed, I remember he said to 
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me, ** I am become ^ strange being ;...»even ,the 
^ goodness of that girl distresses me ;..«.it is too 
" much for me to bear ;.««.it is,*' added he, in a 
*' very faint and broken voice, " like to overwhelm 
« me.'* 

I have often remarked, that there is a perseve- 
rance in virtue, and a real magnanimity in the other 
sex, which is scarcely to.be equalled in ours. In the 
virtue of men, there are generally some considera- 
tions not altogether pure, attending it, which, though 
they may not detract from, must certainly diminish 
our wonder at their conduct. The heroic actions of 
men are commonly performed upon the great theatre, 
and the performers have the applauses of an attend- 
ing and admiring world to animate and support them. 
•...When Regulus sufiered all the tortures which 
cruelty could invent, rather than give up his honour 
or his country, he was supported by the conscious 
admiration of those covintrymen whojn he had left, 
and of those enemies in whose hands he was ;<..• 
when Cato stabbed himself, rather than give up. the 
cause of liberty, he felt a pride which told him, 
that " Cato's would be no less honoured than Caesar's 
" sword ;,.—and when the " self-devoted Decii died,*' 
independent of their Iqve for Rome, they had every 
motive of applause to animate their conduct :..-.but 
when Emily Hargrave sacrifices every thing to filial 
goodness and filial affection, she can have no con- 
comitant motive, she can have no external circum- 
stance to animate her. Her silent and secret virtue 
is the pui'e and unmingled effect of tenderness, of 
affection, and of duty^ 
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Vo.L'XIV. SATURDAY, DECEMfi]Qi i*. 

Popolamque faliit 

Oedocet • r 

Ct&vocibw. T , 

THE science of manners^ for manBers £tne, a 
science) cannot easily be reduced to that simplicity 
in its elements of which others admit* Among other 
particulars^ the terms employed in it are not^ liWe 
those of arithmetic, mathematics, algebra^ or astro- 
nomy , perfectly and accurately defined* Its subjects 
are so fleeting^ and marked with shades so delicate, 
that, wherever a general denomination is venture^* 
tliere is the greatest hazai'd of its being misapplied 
or misunderstood* 

In a former paper I endeavoured to analyse t^c 
term " a man of fashion ;*' in this 1 am enabled by 
an ingenious correspondent to trace the meaning of 
another phrase, to wit, <^ good company ,'* whichi as 
it is nearly connected with the former, is, I believe, 
.as doubtful in its signification. The following letter 
IS a practical treatise on the subject ; which I shall 
iay. before my readers in the precise terms in which 
J received it» 
^ • - . 

ro fHE AVtBOR OF ^HE MIRROR^ 

1^ . I AM at that time of life when education,,for- 
„paerly confined to the study of books, begins jto e^- 
.,je«d Itself to the study of men* Having lately, a^^ri^d 
^n town, I was ahxious to be introduced into good 
p^^mpany of every rank and denomination .; ai^d^ in 
;yirtue.of some family- connexion^) assisted Vy the 
.iw|ndne5s. of some college-friends anjd ac.qyai^tai>ce, 
1 li^ttere^ na^^elf 1 should supceed. ix^ n[^y .pi^*« 
pose* 
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My sttong betit fdr letters induced me first to pro- 
cure an wtco^cti9n mto tbe good coni|>any of the 
learned; and! went to a dinner where several of the 
literati verc to be assetnbl^d> full of the hopes of 
haTing my mind enlightened with knowledge, ex- 
panded with sendment, and charmed with the atti- 
cism of elegant conversation. 

During our mjeal, there was a more absolute sus- 
pensron of discourse, than 1 expected in a- society of 
spirits so refined as fhose with whom I was associat- 
ed,' The ordinary functions ef eating and drinking 
made no part of my idea of a learned man ; and I 
could observe in my fellow guests an attention to thfe 
dishes before ^em^ which I thought did not quite 
correspond with the dignity of that character. This, 
however, was bnt a small deviation, from tny pic- 
ture,* and I passed it ovtr as well as I eould, in ex- 
pectation of that mental feast with which I was to %fe 
rega!'ec( when the table should be uncovered. 

Accordingly, when the cloth ^Vas removed, the 
conversation, which I expected with so much impa- 
"t^^nce, began. I had too humble an opinion of m jr- 
self to take any other part than that of a hearer ; but 
I Very s6on discbvered that I was the only person 
In the company who had an inclination to li^^il. 
Every one seemed impatient of his neighbour's 
speech, and eager to have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing his own. You, I think, Mr. Mirror, have 
compared conversation to a favourite di$h at an en- 
tertainment ; here it was carried on like a dinni^rlt 
bne of those hungry ordinaries, where Quin used 
.Wittily to call for a basket-hilted sword to help lArh^ 
self with : in a short time, every one*, except your 
correspondent, endeavoured to secure it to himself, 
by making it a dish whicb nobody tehe could taste. 
''An bid gentleman, at the head of the table, inthxlut- 
ed a Ge'rinan treatise, written by a man whose tlante 
I'todld ft^ither pronounce nor retnembir; whi^K 

E 3 
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..none of t^e pe^oi the C99^]^i^hftd|ef n4.,>.^^f)|hery 

,,takfng Advautage^ofafitof ^fpqghipg.with ^^^41^1^^ 

iH^as seized, brought U3 iip9D a^philpspj^jijijgai e)9i:Diy*y- 

..into tl^c ^prop^jrties pf ^eat, ^pi KiPM.?^9!^i^M 

,8on)e experiments .he (lad la^ly, wltn^si^f} -9^ <^^^ 

sybjeet. >Bc>PK unf9!^^^^Iy.^t\^,Q^ fpr.hi^tpajst^^ijd 

pausing a moment to.delibpfate pn itn he. wj^^/s^-r 

. planted by my right-hand neighbour, ,\?ho su4dcoly 

. transportipd vs.ipto the cpi^ntry of Thibet,, and germed 

.to h^ve a very intimate f|C(^uain^ce )^ith^.the)Pelai 

-.Lama. ,Qne o^the conipa^y, iiv'j^o^sat opppsjite to l>|i^, 

Jhrust. in, by mere dint pf yoc|fc|^tion, " ;Tr^v^|8 

.," through the int^ior.P^rts.Qf America,'* jyst liiftn 

published, said sailed pv^r t^e.laKe&Jp^ris^n>ph ;,ti^l 

, happening to ippntipn^ a pfi,vticui^r, >yfiy ipi^)yKi<f^ the 

.{ndians idress a qert^in nsh, ,the .dis^pu^rse .w^s,^.^t 

. last, laid open, to ev^ry body, present pn^ tl>e sul^jis^t 

pf cookery ; ^h^nce it naturally fell into ^a, disc ujsipii 

of the cpmparative excellence of diffe^'ent wipes, ; pii 

which topics the conversation res^teid wfth ^ jn^uch 

.emphasis, th^t a straivger, ,yfho had pyerheard i^ 

.iirould have been led to in^agine ^this^symppsiu^i 

into whicl)i I^ had, procured admissipn.wijth so n)uph 

.eagernessr;. to be a society of cpol^s ^^i^ butlers, 

met to improve each pther in their several ^cajl- 

.1 next procured an introduction into ^he,very best 
company ; that is, I epntriy^d to become a gu^stat 
.a table pf high fashion, where an, eQctertainment was 
given to some of the greatest n^en in this couTitry. 
.The ambition natural to ipy.age and cogiplexjpp^ 
Ipromptedjne to desire this honour; whicli,^ however, 
.1 purchased at llje^price pf a good deal of ei]c^b^;T^&> 
meht;ai\4 )inca^iness. No^hipg, indeed, but 4jie 
liigh honour cpnferred by such/sp(;iety, woujd. com- 
.pensate for the feelings even, of that minut^,..ia 
which a man, not used to the company of the tgf^ai, . 
^ascends frpm the lowest step of a , wide eel 
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««^r!^«» >^.%..«!oor pf ,a gro^tjMo's drawing- 

room. Through this, .how^ver^ and several other 

little disquiel^iides, /did I pass,. in, hopes of ^i^ing, 
in the discourse pf those <jlevated persons, .tbl^t 
highiy M{i^hed efegance, .that ii^jeresting jnforn^a^ 
tion, ana^ those expensive views gt Pghty and go- 
vernment, "Which their rank had affiirded so m^iyr 
opporturrities of ^^cquirpg. 

JJot only during the time pf dinner (as injfi^y lajst 
company), but. for .a cpnsjideral^fe. U »,fter, tt^ 
sceiie^wg^ silent aivl solemn ; this, whil^ ^t aj^ded 
,to my^cpnf^sion, .JncreaseHi]^y expectations. Cqii- 
jersatipn at last began ; it wasc^rriedonin a manner 
.exactly the reyerse of that In /my .former visit. 
There nobody was ..disposg^ ^tp , listen j here few 
seemed incjined' to speaH 5 fprin thjs.asjsefnblyd 
•could perceive there were two c^r three very great 
men, to whom the great men /^ere lltUe, and the 
t?roud were mean. The, last, therefore,^ hardly spol^ 
.at all, except to^appl^iud the obseryatjons or anec- 
dotes >deliyered by the very great men ; Jn which, ha^ 
they Txpt been dcliyered .by the very ^^^at men, 
-I shpuld^have discovered no uncommon sagacity or 
exquisite entertainment. Oi^e, who^eemed to,bej)t 
the top pFthis qlimax of greatness, began a story pta 
.pretty joid, dq.te, in which . he introduced, at .dinner ^n 
the house pf the then piinister, all the orators and wi^s 
of the time. Though, from the anecdotes to which 
Jhad already listened, my ears were nowfamiliarizeji 
.with the sounds of duke, marquis, earl, aiid ^mbas* 
sadpr; y^t,.frpm the history of this ijlustripus assepi-p^ 
blage, I still conceived very eager expectation : b^jt 
aftet beinjg led through twenty episodes, all tcnd^i^gr 
to shew the connjectipn of the noble reiat9r with many 
,ot^V. Pight /hpnpural^Je personages, the conclusion 
^proy^d tQbe.npthing more. than a joke upon a coun- 
try rriember pf .parliaiiient, y^fio aske/d to,^bfit Ijejpc/i, 
.to abit^pf gpps€,^wl>en','in fact, tfte dish^^Y^as.^ ?wan, 
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which it seems was a favourite bird at'the niimster's 
table ; arid some conceit about not knowin^^ a swan 
from a goose, and till tie minister's geese' being 
swans, was the point of the story ; at' which 'aff the 
company laughed \ery loud and veiylong ; Ihit the 
little men, all except myself, infinitely mfe loudest 
and the longest. ' ' ' ' 

I began now to think that the charms of cdiiViyial 
and ordinary conversation were not, perhaps, to be 
expected among men, whose learning, or lm]Sdrt- 
ance in the state, made it unnecessary for'theiii to 
cultivate the lesser accomplishments of fife j aM 
"that 1 must look for them in the company 6f the 
gSLfi whose minds, unbent from serious '^nd impoH- 
fint occupations, had leisure tq sport therh'selVes in 
the regions of wit and humour, and to cotrimiiiii- 
iate the liveliness of their fancy to the society around 
them. 1 founcf it no difficult matter to be admitted 
to a party of this kind ; I was introduced, at*a"pub- 
^lic. place, to a gentleman, who, I was told, was a 
;pan of fashion, and of the world,, and was by hiih 
invited to a petit souper, where 1 understood I should 
meet with some of the liveliest and most entertain- 
ing companions of both sexes. 
' ,pf the conversation at this house I would give ah 
account if I were able ; but so many talked at once, 
*sp various and desultory were the subjects on which 
^hey talked, and so unintelligibly unfashionable were 
^any of the phrases which they used, that I am al- 
together unqualified to abridge or analyse it. t find) 
Sir, there is a jargon among people of fashiioiii sTs 
well as among the schoolmen they deride, and th^t 
Jit require:^ initiation into the mysteries of th6 one 
.$LS well as of the other, to be able to comprehend or 
to relish their discourse* Conversation, howler, 
.was socMi put an end to by the introduction of dards, 
?when I found a perfect equality of understatiding 
ajp4 of importance. At length supper was aptiouticed 
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at ^jverjr late hour, an,d with it entered a gentleman'^ 
whpv t was inCbrmed^ possessed an infinite fund of 
bumpury and (or whose appearance I had been made 
toJQok, for some time, widi impatience. 

The superiority of his talents for conversation 
seemed, indeed^ to be acknowledged $ for he was al- 
lowed to talk almost unceasingly, with very little in- 
terruption from[ any other person. After a few 
glasses, he was prevailed on to sing one very inno> 
pent song ; a few more emboldened him to sing 
another a little more free ; and just before the second 
bottle was called for, he took off a methodist preaclu- 

T with great applause. 
. The ladies now retired. I had fancied that in 
the companies, of the two former days, the want of 
their society had deprived us of the ease and gaiety 
of discourse. But here the removal of the female 
members of the party seemed to have a contrary 
effect from what my conclusion would have warrant- 
ed. I discovered a smile of satisfaction in the coun- 
tenance of most of the guests when the ladies were 
gone. . Several of them who had not uttered a syl- 
lable before, were eloquent now, though, indeed, the 
subject was neither abstruse nor delicate. The wit 
was called on for another song, and he gave us one 
.perfectly masculine. This was followed by several 
jocular stories, and burlesque exhibitions, most of 
' "Which were in perfect unison with that tone which 
the absence of the ladies had allowed the company 
b assume* The jests were not such as I can repeat^ 
oivc .fancy, however, I recollect, of which, I think, 
a iietter use may be made than its author intended. 
," Suppose,'^ said he, « our words left their marks oh 
** (be wails, like claret spilt on a smooth table, how 
(<^poj)iounded the women would look when they next 
'( j^h^er^d the room I*' For my part, I have so 
tpuch reverence for a woman of honour, as to hold 
sacred eVenlhe'^lace she has occupied, and camic 
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easily bear its immediate profanation by obscenity. 
I therefore took the first opportunity of withdrawing, 
which I was the more willing to do, as I found our 
wit possessed, in truth, only a chime of buffoonery, 
which, when he had rung out, he was forced to sub- 
stitute the bottle in its place^ the last joke he uttered 
being a reproof to our landlord for not pushing it 
sibout* 

Now, Mr. Mirror, I must beg of you, or some of 
your well-instructed correspondents, to inform tne, 
if in all, or any of those three societies, I was really 
and truly in g^d company ; as I confess I have en- 
tertained 8ome doubts of their deservii^jg that name. 
These, however, are probably the eftects of igno- 
rance, and a bookish education, in which I ani very 
\vlllfng to be corrected from proper authority. 
I am, &c. 

MODES TVS. - 
V 
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7*0 ftSS AUtBOR OF THE MISROR. 
sill, 

THE polite reception you have given to letters 
from several persons of my sfcx, emboldens me to 
address myself to you, and to lay before you a kind 
of distress, of which neither you, nor any of your 
predecessors, as far as I can recollect, have taken 
notice* It is, I believe, more common in this part 
of the united kingdom than in England. ThUt cir- 
cumstance, may, perhaps, account for its being over- 
looked by the writers of both countries ; in' the one 
cftse, from its being almost unkhoim, - aUd 4n the 



e^her^ from its b^iog so common) that it has ceased 
to make any impression* 

What I allude to^ will be best understood from a 
short account I shall take the liberty to give of 
myself. 

My father was a gentleman of considerable for- 
tqne, and) what he valued more^ was descended from 
a very ancient family. In the earlier part of his 
life he had lived much abroad, and in consequence, 
I .believe, of an attachment to the house of Stuart, 
had served some years in the French army. These 
circumstances^ perhaps, contributed to increase his 
veneration for noble blood and old families.«»..Soon 
after he returned to his native country, he married 

Lady C , only daughter of the Earl of ••••••••, a 

woman. who was justly deemed an omament*tb her 
sex. She died before I had finished my sixth year, 
leaving one son, about two years younger than my** 
self. - 

My father, a man of warm affections and strong 
passions, seemed to exist but in ^er children. But 
for us, I have often heard himi say, he could not have 
submitted to live. Xo our education he dedicated the 
whole of his time. My brother, whom he consider- 
ed as the last stay of his family, he wished to render 
a worthy representative of it. Nor were his pains 
thrown away i for never was there a more engaging 
youth ; and every year seemed to add some new 
grace to his form, and some new accomplishment to 
his mind. . 

To me my father was all indulgence. He seemed 
to watch my wishes, in order to gratify them, before 
I coujld give them utterance. It was his chief de^^ , 
sire to see me excel in every polite and fashionable 
ac.complisbment ; and the education he gave me ' 
was proportionably elegant and expensive. 

Boon after I had entered my twentieth year, my fa- 
ther wa^ seized, vith a violent fit of illness. My br- 
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theff) who W8A then at college, was fmnie^ateljr catted 
homie* My ^^ther lived biit to see him $ all he 'had 
power to say niras to recommend me to bati pibteo 
tioti* H In yoU) Wiliiam^'' said the good old man^ 
^ Sophia will iind a father, a brother^ and a fiiend« 
^ Wkhout encumbering the family estate^ I 'Cocild 
<^4lRalbe no suitable settleroenlis on her<;' butthid 
<< gives me no uneasiness, when I reflect on yodr. 
** virtues, and your attachment to your sister.'^ i .^ 

My brothers whose dispositions werefJd gentl^ 
and amiable^ was much moved with this scenes ASkec; 
onr father's death, his behaviour to me was fuA of 
attention and affection* He regretted, thlit lie was 
not of an age to make such settlements as wonM 
render me independent* ^ But why,'' woulid he idldy 
<^ should I regret it ?''..*.is not my fbrtwie yourSb? . 
^ &s such I must insist that you will tver constder^ 
« tt.^' . • . . , 

In a few months my brother set out on hta tra* 
vels; Our parting was full of tenderness, ai^ hcks 
letters from abroad breathed the warmest sentitt^enta. 
, of friendship and of affection* After thei coittilioa' 
toMr of France, Italy, and Germany* he: Went: to 
Spa, with an intention to pass some weeks thtrct 
and then return to his native country. At Spa he 

•met with the sister of Lord >•, 'Who soon em* 

gaged his affections so completely, that he offered 
her hts hand. The marriage was speedily <olicludedf; 
ami soon after my brother and his wife arrived.fd^ 

his seat in • .., where I had resided almost c^- 

stantly ever since he had gone abroad* ' • . ,: / ' 

Thjs looks and appearance of th^ lady pr^po$aeiis« 
ed me «trpngly in her favour.. She was f>$cl«tif%ii. 
almost beyond any thing I h$td ever is^een ; asKl 
though, perhapsj there was not in her couiUeiMt^^f^ - 
any expre^ssion strongly marked, there w^t nove^rrs 
theless, a gentlenejss and a sweetness ,in her jwr)%ole 
deportment, joined with an elegatice of fnann^e^, 



that eoald not iaai to please eterf beholder. I ob-* 
served^ with, pleaauref my brother's strong attaeb- 
meiH tD hcTf whichy-if possible^ seemed* daily, to 
increase ; and I coald not find fault with any liule 
wantof .aittoiiion to myself, when I saw that it pro- *• 
ceeded fnoip so amiable a motive , fLX)n» affection 10 
a lovely woouoi^ to whom he was for ever united, 
and on whose happiness his own was for ever to 
depend. 

It was my wisli to live with my sister-inrlaw in 
terms of the strictest friendship ; but with all tny 
partiality in her favour, I could not help observing 
that 1 made little progress in obtaining any sluire 
of her confidence- Always polite and well-4}r<;d, ft 
is troe> but with a coldness that chilled every api> 
preach to openness, and every attempt to that free- 
dom wlMch is the truest mark of genuine fnendshipi 
For a while I thought that this might proceed from 
a reserved temper, sometimes to be found united 
with the best dispositions. But when I came to be 
more thoroughly acquainted with her character, I 
found. that her mind was equally incapable of friend* 
ship as c^ love* Alive only to emotions of vanity 
and the pleasures of admiration, she vfus deadtto 
every ether sensation. How often have I seenher 
prefer the applause of the meanest and most con^ 
temptible of mankind, whom she herself despised^ 
to the happiness of a man who doated on her to 
distraction, and to whom she was bound by every 
tie of gratitude and duty* 

I was at the utmost pains to conceal, both from 
her and my'(|rotl>er, the alteration in my sentiments 
which thltt discovery had produced ; and 1 was not 
without hopes,- that' her natural good sense {4mv 
of sense she "^as by no means destitute) votild, in 
time, 'pt«vait over this childish Vanity, w-hichoiade 
her appear inso ridiculous a light* It i%, however 
perhaps,- imposBiblis.'to live long; >^ith a pci*««»i 
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whom we have conceived a mean < or unfaTouraUIe 
opiniop, without betraying it $ or^ w(iat in e0c3ct is 
ntiicih the san»e, supposing that we have betrayed 
it. Whether she really perceived any aUera^qa in 
my opinion of her, I cannot positively say ; ^9t I 
(boiught he** behaviour looked aB if sbp b^d% - ai^d 
that she considered my presence as^a re9traint 'Up^n 
lier. This 4deay once awakened, the moft .ti^ivjial 
icicidents served to confirm. I found my ^^tatioii 
become doily more and more disagreeiib)eji> aQ<}^ I 
had already begun to think of quittmg my broti^r'a 
iKMiSOt when my sister-in-law brought things ^f^^ ,.a 
crtsi-s, by informing me that she and Mr. Myyt*—*!^^* 
(nimiiiig my brother) intended to pass tbe.ei^^a^l^ 
stater -at London $ adding,, with an* air ^ th^ n^N^ 
^i^red pc^iteness, ^ that, as she wished tc^ keep^iip 
^^a. constant correspondence with me d^ripj^.j^r 
Aabscnee, she would be glad to know bow to axldy^ss 
" her letters.^* It is not easy to deacrib<^. "what 
passedi- in- my mind on this occasion. I took, 
^hoWev<br, my resolution at once, and determined to 
quit for ever, the family of a brother, whom, from 
my earliest infancy, I had been accustomed to love 
a'^-lto esteem. 

When I communicated my intentions to him, he 

seemed embarrassed, and, with a faultering voice^ 

muttered something of his regret**.M...«of his wt^es 

that I should remain in his family ; but it was in a 

,munat^T too irresolute to have shakeo a purpose 

•much less decided than mine* .,• .. . ,^ , 

It is;noW' ten years since I quitted my J?rot)^er*s 

-house, a^d took up my abode in i^ paltry' ^d^Xnf^ 

-inr' this city, wheve the interestof the smajl proyi- 

sioD left me by my father, is jusJf s^T%:ii:}t)t to,i^r- 

nidh the necessaries of Rfe t^ myself and .«^rif??n«^ 

domestic, who had Hvcd longia^ n^y |athier>,.fsi^Uy, 

and insisted on attending me. As totmoncyr^WJt^VfW'St 
my brother, I am persuaded, would have been very 
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desirous to make me more comfortable ; bat I had 
too high a srpirit to communicate my wants to htm» 
Be^es^ I fotmd' that the expensive line of life he 
had got intOj did not leave it much in his |iower 
to mdulge hid ft^elings of generosity. 

For- some' y^ars 1 found my situation extremely 
unpleaMitit: Accostomed as I had been to a state 
of ease aiid alHtjtnce, and to all the^^easures of an 
degaht ikf^cfietys it was not easy for me to -submily 
at onde^ to poverty^ neglect,' and solitude* Th« 
power of habit has however at length, in some' mea- 
sure, n^onciled me to my fate. 1 can now look 
yf'aYi indifference • on the pleasures and pursatts of 
the worfd ; ^nd, notwithstanding the chagnn that is 
comitiOniy- supposed to attend persons m my oondir 
tion^ f -harv^ still so much philanthropy as to wish 
that yoi^ w^>uld employ a paper in represtsnting^ the 
cmelt^ and injustice of educating a girl in luxury 
and eltgance^ and then leaving het* ekposed<to aH 
the hardships of poverty and neglect. < * 

Iam> &c4"i. ; 
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. AMIDST all toy veneration • for Shakspeam, 
1 have been often obliged to confess, that there 
were passages in Ihs works, the meaning of which 
t couM not iltideihstfind ; and of others I have some- 
tifmWs •ventured to drfubt if they were strictly in Na- 
ture^ .Of tfiis Jait sort is the celebmted'SCcne iu- 
"ftlchkrd the Thirds where that aitful usurper hvst. 
xndliiies thre resentment, and then gains upon > the 
aflections, of the utrfortunate Lady Anne* T* 
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46iit hn6.i>f 19 eorrespcfud^T^) fma^>rtomy. if.. I. j^ia- 
'fake notv Ihiiive formerly vece^ted a^F^eFaliz^jgfCPip^ 



commuiiicttioofr*) .n^. y 



i 'i <r9i tKm jurnoa OF tj^E MJMMofic, ,, 

^^-i^'f'-' ^ • • •- !-y ,iui 

. I .^FEW ofShakspeai^'a tragf^dies IxaVje obtfi^^^ 

^hiiigli^r 'irepuialian than the ^ Life ajid Qeati^.,9f 

Hibhard^ the Third*" l^et, likje, ev^ry ^h^ ;|^i^ 

fbniAitoe df thi« !nronderful poet, it con^li^fl ^evfi^D^l 

passages that can h«fd]y admit of apology »./Qi.t^^3 

kind 'are rthe tnttanees it affords ^ of Wg^^t^y 

^ «afid ^veti iadecency of expressioDf ., ^^ 

■'•Js% the- same ^ime^ in censuring Shak^peai^i^. . r^ 

QU^ tt) proeeed with peculiar caption ; lor po l&a- 

vf ' cncsmmij those passages which, op a.; cursory 

ridw^:niay be reckoned bkim»he«» on s. d^er 

jesaminatiany wtH appear very difiW^ti ^^ j^vpn 

lay clteim to considerable excelletice* Inh^&XnutA- 

«ioiia-0f Nat«re he is so very bold» and so di^i^e^t 

horn otber poets^ that^hat is daring»,i^;€>jEt^n| 1^ a 

tnoiiient of slight attention» deemed imprql^able ; 

•send what is extraordinary, is too rashly proi^oiu^d 

-absurd. Of this* in the ^ork- above mentioned, the 

.'fiitrange love^'scene between Richard and JLady Anne, 

^Ihe wdow of Prince Edward Plantagenet,, a%irds a 

i stril^ihg example. It seems, indeed^ altogether wo- 

^natural that Richard, deformed and hide^s 9#/tlie 

lM«t:'i4ftpresents Ifim, should olP^r himself j aijfi^witQr 

to the widow of a» eiLcelient young' pj^i^tjn :^bp^ 

hit iMid/^urderedt at thevefyiim^ sheifi^f^t^^ifig 

thir^fiitieflral orher&theMn*law> whom he k?^ffh^ 

'-TfAt^Hi and wkifle she is expreasing. the .i|tc#^ .^^ffi^ 

'^ JfaMrd ogMtak the author <^ heF*.:ini&fov|^nf^' ^pglit 

i4tf ^tttiiifdinf elofi^ly to the progress of:*^ ^^^ff^j 

'*lite stf emifi^.) ^DtmUKgiKnQe C^.lhft }w:^ui9^>.v*j^l .^e 

softened or removed : ^teishall find ourselves more 
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interested in the event) and more astonished at the 
bold ^ibility 'of Bichard)' tlvaki moved miik abhop- 
rence of his shameless effhyHt^ry, or ofiend«ad with 
the improbability 6f the' sHtiatk>n« Whten a paetf 
like Sbakspeare, can carry us alcKighy the.poirer 
of amazement) by darings displays of naturcy and 
by the influence of feelings altogether onusualy but 
full of resistless energy , his seeming departui^ 
from probability only contritotes to our admimtioni 
and the- ethotionsy excited by hi« ex^vagoiaQy 
bsing'^the effect which} from an inferior poet^ .they 
would have caused) add to the general feeliofpa df 
pleasure which the scetie produces* 

In considering the scene before ns, it is neceasftr 
ry that we keep in view the character of Jjady Anne* 
The outHnes are given us in her own conversation ; 
but we see it more completely finished and filled up) 
indirectly Indeed^ but not less distinctly v iathe con- 
duct of Richani. She is represented of a mind al- 
together frivd'ous, the prey of vanity^ her prevaftliRg) 
ovef-mling passion ; (^aceptihle, however^ of ev^ity 
feeling scad emotion, and, while theylast> sincefein 
their expression, but hardly capable of dkttnguiaH* 
ingthe propriety of one more than another; cr^:if 
able to employ such discernment, totally unaeons- 
tomed, and unable, to obey her moral faculty as. .a 
pni{eipleef action ; and thus exposed alike- te the 
authoirity of good or bad impressions* There ure 
suclfeh^racters; persons of great sensibility 9 of 
greibfc dihceiity, but of no rational or steady viA^lue, 
prodi^ed ^^ strengthened by reflection, aad; oonit- 
^^miy^df conmMency of conduct. ..♦ 

'teehftrd, vn bi« management of Lady Anne, bn- 
'^^^ik ^icw the aecomptishment of hi^ own/iamht- 
'i\(m ilMlj^nti,* ildd«eiM^» her with the most pcicfl^t 
^'ipvl^llliifc^ ^'^e»>di9qposftidn^ He kmmn IhM^.Mb^ 



ftiHkifft'^e^^iC^^ haifo aiorifinio^^n 

in ^sitiULc^' 'determined ptincsples'io&oefiihtoti (hat 
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violent feelings are soon exhausted > ^^,^>i^: ^^ 
ohdecidrid ttimd, without choice or aclLi,ve s^^i^^of 
propriety, is equally accessible to the *^c^xV tb*t 
cKseur. He knows, too, that those impressions. >y^I 
be most fondly cherished, which are most a-kin to 
the ruling passion ; and that, in Lady. Aone^ yaaity 
bears absolute sway. All that he has tO'ide^ theiiy 
is to suffer the violence of one emottoo to pass away, 
and then, as skilfully as p^sibS^, to bring l^i^other 
more suited to his designs, and the complexion <^ 
her character, into its place* Thus he .not only 
discovers much discernment of human nature) but 
also great command of temper, aB4 great (dcatfiefilir 
of conduct* - > • '^ 

In order, as soon as possible, to e%lMumt herftooi*- 
pOrary resentment, for she expresses re ft entmc n^ 
riither than grief in her lamentation for Hitifty^sit 
is necessary that it be exasperated to its ^fievcfist 
extreme. Accordingly Richard, breaking in -^brttpt* 
ly upon the funeral procession, inflames a»4 {a*o« 
vokcs her anger. He persists in his plan t -afipearB 
cool and unconcerned at her abuse ; and tfaus- urges 
4ier to vent the rage and vehemence of h«r efnotloH 
in rude invectives and imprecations* 

' O G(hI» which this blood mad'st* rcTCBge his death i 

(> Earth, which this blood drinlc'sti revenge hU deadiJ &c* 

'Ail this is general ; but, before the vehemesi^e 
of her wrath can be entirely removed* she imist 
bring home to her fancy every aggravating circum* 
stance, and must ascertain the particular wi^ng^ 
she has suffered. After this operation of her miv^i 
and that she has expressed the consequent feelini^S). 
slie bss no longer any topics or food for.anger^^. s^4, 
the passions will, of course subside* Richard, for 
this purpose, pretends to justify or extenuate his 
c»ffence8 ; and thus, by advancing into view^ instead 
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of c&rkt^aSm^ Bii''ei5i6rniitie3» he overcpn^es :4«,re- 
^etitmM of Lady lAniifi. To .tiiis, /effect .^spj. hja 
assuiried app«knu»ce of c^ndoor will .i^adily .coBtn- 

' '/.- t. ,9^<9lr«giBiitaMfc' litf to acquit myself, &c* 

' tf/o. , 1 grant ye. ' ' 

' '' JlM^. DMt grafit me* lidlgehog ? Then CoA Krant me too ■ f 

'j^'i '« .:Tftt»ii«y^st^flamiied^rtiu«wic)c£d deed, etc. 
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fiBsR/alM^^e ifti^ observe his application of thoif 
flatteries, which, if they CMmot take effect in the 
yeeienti tat^am&tij otherwise liian to give higher 
provooKii^ti f 7<e%9'^hen her wrath subsideBy their 
tecvlkelkA will op^rtte in a different tendency, and 
i»ift>3n^i^rking upon that vanity by which he will 
noBMpaMt his design. . < 

H wtfft' m»t akme sufficient to provoke her anger 
tnd nsBent^ncint to the utmost, in order that they 
inigtit^imiiiQ^iate))^ subside ; but, by alleging pl^u« 
iMis: reasofiB lor change of sentiment, to assist them 
in their decline* Thotigh Lady Anne possesses no 
decided, determined virtue, yet her moral nature, 
unimproved iw it appears, would discern impropri* 
ety in 'her suddenly acquiescing in the views of 
Richard, would suggest scruples, and produce i»esi- 
tat)on< Now, in order to prevent the effect of tliesQ, 
it was necessary to aid the mind in finding ^subte^ 
h^*<6t jEbtcuse,'end thus assist her in the .ea^ 
Inffiiiiess of imposing upK)n herself. Her seducers 
aeeordingly, endeavours to gloss his conduct^ afid 
repa^sents ht9 actions as less criminal thai) she ^ 
first' app«h«aded. 

< , . . , ♦ , r 

,.i vO*l»' -But, gentle Lady Anne, ,,, *ir 

J • . T9. >eaye this ke»n encounter of oiir wit«, 
* And fidl to semething of a slower method : 
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, Is j}pt tb^ 9ii|iser of the timele^ deaths ; 
Of these l?Untagenett« Henry and tJdyfm, 
Aslilaineftxlascheexecittktfier?- . , * • . 

" ' wiMte. .Th<M> wait the csosei «idn«|t 99ciu»Mfi|i^4t. ■ . 
9kk Yoorb^avty was thtcaoteofthateiect^ etc. 

In these litie^y besides a confirmation of the foi^go- 
ing remark) and an lUnstration of Richard's perse- 
Termg flattery » there arc too circumstancesi,that mark 
great deUcacy and fineness of painting in ShaH- 
speare's execution of this excellent :scene* . The re- 
sentment of Lady Anne is so far exhausted, that 
her conversation, instead of impetuous, cominued 
inyective, assuming the more patient and oaitigated 
form of dialogue, is not so expressive of violent 
passion, as it denotes the desire of-vieioi^ ..in aT 
fitnart dispute, and becomes merely " a keen ea<- 
^ counter of wits." The other thing'to be ohsi^rv^d 
18, that Richard, instead of specifying her.hii^bafi^ 
and father-in-law in terms denoting these reltM^onciy 
liftHs in with the subsiding ^aie of her aiSkciie^a 
towards them ; and, using expressions d^ . §^^i, H^ 
dilf^rence, speaks to her of *^ those Plantagen^t% 
« Henry, and Edward.*' : , . -f 

' Lady Anne liaving listened to the conversation aT 
'Richard, after the first transport of her wi?ath» occar 
Ironed, by the death of the Plantageaets, shewed, 
that the real force of the passion had sufiened abat^ 
ment $ and, by listening to his excidpationi i^ vsef m^ 
entirely subdued. In all this, the art of^e poet 4s 
eminent, and the skill he ascribes to Ripl^^igSd pjliff- 
found. Though the crafty seducer attempts ^p Jj^J^ 
tiify hds conduct to Lady Anne, he does not- ^sflf^^^lp 
convince her understandings for she had nOtU|a4<^- 
standing worth the pains of convincing, but , to ^if- 
' ford her some pretence and opportunity, of .gi^iig 
vent to her emotion. When this effect Is pro^UjC^ed, 
he proceeds to substitute some regard for, himf&ftlf ti|i 
itS'i^ce. As we have already obseryedi ]p|e,hfi^lji^en 



tftktog measu^'.ibr this pulrpiost^ ih '€^€ty .thing he 
has said ; and, by soothing «xpve&stpbs of adulatiooy 
during the -etmi^e of kec «igerr lie wu< gmdoallf 
preparing her niihd for the more* pleasing, bat not 
less ppv erfnl) dominion of vanity. lathe foregoing 
Ifiie^, and iii What follows, he ventures a declmtioii 
ofthef passion he pretends to entertain for hcrt yet 
he does this indtrectly> as suggested by theprog^esv 
^ their argument, and as a reason for those party 
of Ms ccqiduct that seems so heinous s 

Tour beJUkty was di^ cause 6ft)Mt eff^.'Ct ; 



Richard >i?^a^ well aware that a declaratJfHK^fJove 
ftoni hina 'M/aould, of eowae^ senew her inu^ni^tipn* 
Htf accordingly, manages her mind in such a, unai* 
ner as to' conreot the violence of her aager^ by mgr 
gcfsf<»ng the Idea of his pas^n^^when he bn^ 
mention It, in terms more playful than seripDss 
atid, aieer#anfe, when he announces it more serioinb- 
lyrbyirti indirect ^hd seemix^g^eiccidental declaratioiu 
Still, however, with all these precautions to intr»- 
^docet^tbotight in a familiar and easy manner j he 
ii stwareof her dis^jteasnre. Hens, tbercfare^.ftir |p 
the' former part of the scene, he must depend A^^ 
his oomm^uAd of lempePf and m the aaa»e meanS) 
bf artfolly irritating her emotion till it entirely. «ub- 
ndesw^ Accordingly, per»^ing in his aduriation^ ho 
ibcetises' her anger to. its utmost eaitreme ) mi* 
fi^ly, by Tarying the auitude of bis. flatteries, by 
dis^ilttfing ail humble and suppliant addaw^ ht sub* 
itkfihe^ soul to the dominion of guilty yanity «*Mf«»» 
te'^e^'tlose'Of'the^lialoguey we may trace diatinc^y 
Hftier^Se^ive of'her.emotion. It fellowa the same 
f^itrse* as th^ pftssion -^he expresses at the beginnii»g • 
bother ^bebnifi Sh^is at ^rst violent^ bedHnes. mof e^ 
Vi^letfts ^hW' -p&ftsi0n .SJi»bslde*4>yet. aofmevid- 
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propriety wandering across her mind^ she makes 
an effort to recal her resentment : the effort fs fte- 
ble ; it amounts to no more than to express eonten^pi 
in her aspect ; it is bafHed by a new attitude iqf 
adulation ; and, by a pretended indirect appeal toi 
her compassion, she is totally vanquished* ' '' 

Through the whole of this scene, our abhorrencfe|^ 
our disgust and contempt, excited by cruelty, false^* 
hood, meanness, and insignificance of mind, ai^^ 
s6 Counterbalanced by the feelings that arise on th^ 
view of ability, self-possession, knowledge of cha- 
racter, and the masterly display of human nature, 
as that, instead of impairing, they rather contribute 
force to the genet*al sensation of pleasure. T*He 
conduct of Richard towards a character 6f more de- 
termined virtue, or of more stubborn passions, wolil^t 
have been absurd : towards Lady Anne it' wa^ n'A- 
tural, and attended with that success, whfi^h itV^ 
calculated to obtain* ^^ i ■ m 
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YOliR predecessor,* the Spectator, lised tri' Ke' 
consulted in cases of difficulty. I know not \i you,* 
Mr. Mirror, set upon the same footing. 1 ani'i^d*^ 
solved, however, to try ; and, although you shqxita 
refuse to prescribe, I shall at least have the satisfac- 
tion of communicating my distress. , /*' ^^ 
I aim between the age of a young tnd!nj and wHd¥ 
the ladies call an old bachelor, not many years uftdet' 
foiiy, of no inconsiderable family, with dn opjiilfent 
foiiune. I was educated like mostothei* yoiin^ bcit*^, 
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that i>, yery indirferently. Mjr teachers, it is truci 
vipre einineiit jp their different branches. My father 
obliged roe to give regular attendance to their in- 
structions ; but another part of the family seemed 
to think the restraint I was kept in too severe. The 
knowledge of this encouraged my want of attention 
at the time^ though the recollection has^of late, given 
me niMph jegret. I succeeded to ray fortune at the 
age of fcij^hteen, and engaged deeply in those pur- 
suits which are stigmatized with the name of vices^ 
by those who are unable to attain them. Having run 
QQ.jjin' the usual career, I became tired with ^he 
san^ness and insipidity of the scenes in which I had 
so oi[tpn been a spectator, or an actor. I began to 
look pn ray conduct as bordering on the contempti- 
ble^ Q^n^ wished to change it for something more ra-> 
tional ^nd respectable. I wished to change it while 
f had a sound constitution, which I owed to Nature,,' 
and an unimpaired fortune, which I owed to a spirit 
of independence, instilled by a worthy father, from 
whose counsels and example I ought never to have 
departed. The good effects of these, if not wholly 
obliterated, have at least been long obscured by in- 
temp^rsoice cuid dissipation. ^ -r 

A m^ who, from being idle and dissipsited, be- 
comes sober and regular in his conduct, is immedi- 
ately marked out for marriage by his former compa- 
Qipn^ J^linej certainly thought of it for nac;^Iong 
before- tdJdl so for myself. Many of my relational 
seamed to* entertain the same opinion. They ha^ 
te^g^fisfeed tne to marry, to prevent a considerable 
piikof my fortune from going to a worthless and jdis- 
tant relation \ and shewed so much satisfaction at 
W $upPpse4,-r^5Qlution, .that I adopted it in eiar- 

, .YfO^, w}io,s.et,up for an mstructor, aj:e, I presunr^e, 
beftei^'awm»nted; with the, wqrld than .i<j imagine 
t^at I woiild first turn my views to those yoCitift- »*- 
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<dl«s with iN^lbtn i ^» most inftimately JieqasSriti^dy 
and in trho^e society I hud passe^d a c<HididerisU)Ie 
part of my time. The giddy and Mvblous ^rstiltls 
in-in^hich I saw ihem constantly engaged, left ntt 
room for' that domestic teodiemcs* wfiich I hkHatd^ 
for in a wife* The glow of fashion "fnigWe'snfRefe 
for the transient intercourse of gaiety'; *bdt sc^fihl6' 
more intrinsic e^ccellence was necessary ixy fist kn^ 
tachmcRt for life* 

I resolved, therefore, to pay my addresses dniy io 
young ladies wiw had receired a less public educa^ 
tion ; and with that view I determined to ctiltiva(6 
an acquaintance in those families that were^ most 
•remarkable for their prudence and modera^onii I' 
now began to look ufion it as not one of the least 
mtsfortcmes attending a young man in the fashioliable 
world, that he is, in some degree, excluded ffom th^ 
op]Kyrtumty of forming connexions with the b«st 'ati^ 
most ^rtuous of the other sex at an earl^^ pet^od of 
life, white the warm leelfn^a of benevolence rie!M^» 
untrfunted by those> artiiiciai miaonors, the conse^^ 
quences of %vhich to society go near to ov«rbddanc«> 
the advantage arising from the refinements that pvo^ 
duce them. 

In the course of my researches I becatne/ ac- 
quainted with Nerissa, an only daughter,^ w>ho< haxi 
been educated under the eye of a mother famed foi* 
her pmddnce and economy* She was at tins- time 
about, twenty ; though not a perfect beauty, she watt 
agveeable, with an air of simplicity that is alw*y^ ' 
en^ging. Her conversation was sensible^' ahd'heit 
ease«f manner, and the facility with which i^heeita 
presaed hersdf, astonished me in one-wha>had i^' 
litlie intercourse with the world ; but Neirsbar^ c^n^^ 
versation furnished not one generous sentitnctot;r 
The tear' of compassion never started mlier 6)96 aflJ' 
a tide of sorrow. ; nor did the gtow ©f fdeasutfeievep' 
sparkle in hev comitena^ce at tfaie slicees9 ofmel^a^ 



In Uie^oci^ty in whicln I had ILvedi selfrg^atifitsatioa 
seemed to be the study oif every individual, without- . 
giving, the least attention to the pleasure and enjoy-' 
meot of others* It was only the outward conduct lOf 
Neiis^' that was different ; her disposition was th«-, . 
sanii^^^aDd, as I had resolved to be attentive to the 
baj^Qes&of a wife, I wished not to chuse one \rho- 
would be Tcgatdless of that of a husband. We were- 
not suited to each other ; the only objects of Nepiata 
were, ranl^ s^d fortune f she has since attained her- 
wishes^ . havip(jp been lately married to a title and a^ 
settlement. 

I pext became acquainted in the house of Sii^ 
George Edwin J a man of very moderate fortune^ 
who had lived some years in town for the education 
of hi? fs^inily. With Sir George I had but little in- 
tercourse,- tluKigh he too was a man of th.e world ; 
but he moved in ^an inferior sphere^ his pleasures 
being cJ^iefiy confined to the bottle. He had three 
daugb^erS) of whom I had that sort of acquaintance- 
one .necessarily acquires in a narrow country like 
this, -by meeting frequently at placed of public re-- 
sor^.as welLas at private entertainments ; but? as they- 
were always attended by their mother Lady Edwiuy 
a grave matron, she never permitted them to en^ 
gj^e in ^bose familiar parties, amongst whom, or at 
the tajvcra* Igenerally passed my evenings. 

The Miss Edwins were justly esteemed handsome ; 
their manners were easy, not elegant ; theire*nvep*' 
satifjii- tyaSy for the most part, confined to the occur* ■ 
rente's of- the day, and never went farther than ob4' 
sen^ti^ute on tlte last ball or the last dinner. These 
thef tyejfe^so eager to communicate^ that they bom- 
moDlf sfwice aH at once, each of them afraid, no* 
doiibti-iest her sister should have the merit of her 
imfK>ctant discoveries. Thconly object o£ the md^ 
theft a^enied- to lie to get her girls well married. 
For thH purposetto ted tmsted emirely to th*^ 

VOL. II. ^ 
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iemal accomplishments of thoir pors^onstf. fMnd^^^e 
fitUe arts "which experienced matroDs lunosv wi^U h^jfi 
tQuse^ to enti'ap tiie amorous aod unwary » I hope 
she will succeed; the Miss Edwins appear to .he 
f^d sort, of girlsy and will, I have no.doul)t% B^Ji(0 
excellent wives to some honest country squiue^ pr 
upme plodding man of business, who,,^as i)o., otheci 
idea of a wife than as a breeder or. a ho^sek^epi^r*! 
Lady Edwin says she is an excellent €€<»notuis>tf 
and her daughters have had the. bene&t of ;h«n;Qi^f. 
ample* 

In the bouse of Sir George Edwin I first he^rd of 
Cordelia^ and not much to her advantage- , Tiiitr Cor 
Qcnsure vill often defeat its purpose) gaye , me/, a 
strong desire to be acquainted with her. I bpon. 
learned that she was an only daughter ; tliat she 
was now in her twenty second year j that hei»- father 
died yvhjen she was a child) leaving her a liandaome 
fortune, which, being placed in the hands of a rej.«<< 
tion .in the xnevcantile line, was so much impairt-d 
l>y his failure) that her. mother found it necessary, to 
out ^hpct her plan of a fashionable and. exp^n&H'^ 
eduoationi and to take the chief care of. hev jdatigbV. 
tpr's instruction upon herself. They had liviitd tor 
gether in ^ decent retirement for five or six lyearsy 
except ft few months which they passed in town every 
win4er> with the only one of their opulent rel^ttoi^^ 
whl> r^^ived tbem with the same affection «sdn: 
theirM|>rQsperity. Coixlelia and her m9ther..ivrt*i&; 
iipon;:0«e of tiiese annual visits when I waa ifittiOH- 
du<^d t9 her* I will not pretend to deacrlbeilito. 
sji^nsations I then felt« nor the ^ mind ilkumowd; 
^^/fi^ic^" that produced them ; from that iiudmciHj.lK 
WAS qnhaj^py but in her company, and found. ia ^r^ 
G«^yeirsatioa that elegapce of mind» that . die«rful . 
aw^tness . and - sensibility of tempeF, . Arhiqhi .was) idi^i* -. 
fjP^^^dupon her countenance. I irejoiipidat Ihittnaok. 
ai)d ibrtuiie^of .which J was posftesssdf.8fti^ivingi n%ci 



tif^fojfm of mnkfiig Cordelia hapjiy, and of raising 
herWastlti^ii less unworthy her distinj^ulshed merit 
and ii*^^conipli«hments. The lady mth whom she 
Rved'gat'te rae eTcry opportunity I colild wish of cnU 
tjvat'rtj a tnore intimate acquaintance, and shewing*, 
the sincerity of my attachment ; nor did her mother 
8ieem' aterae to the connexion, though there Was, at 
h'mcs; tm arrxious solicitude m her countenance at 
thos^i approaches to the familiarity which I had 
been accvistoiinred to indulge, both in manner and 
conversation, among^ my female acquaintance; a 
habk which the sincerity of my passion foi* Cord^ia 
cotild not, at all times, repress. Cordelia herself) 
alwrays received tiie *^ith affability ; and, though I 
could not pretend to discover any partiality in my 
favour^ I attributtrd this to her compliance with the 
cautlouSf prudence "of a mother, wliich would h6 
moved by an open declaration of my attachment) 
a!*d a proposal of marriage in fbrm* 

Desirous to ^interest the mother in my favour, I 
made tny first iapplication to her, conviwced that 
she could n6t hesitate to approve of a match which 
was so farvourablc in point of fortune. Contrary to 
my hopes, she at once referred me to her daughter^ 
Avith an observation in which there was more truth 
than politeness : ** That being the person principally 
^ interested, she was the first to be applied ^o." 
Having endeavoured to make an apology for this 
part of my conduct, of which a better notion of 
female delicacy than was to be acquired among ray 
former con>twimon8 h^d taught me the impropriety j 
I wias'sWewn into Cordelia's dressing-room; where, 
aFteira/ s<hort pause, I* entered on the purpose of my 
visiii, and 'made 'Offer of myself and fortune, with alt 
the^'wrdbur vi^hichthe strength and sint^erity of my 
passien 'inspii^ed, and/ with all the attention that wtts 
dae to^h^ieawty and accomplishmcnta. She heard 
me/ BOt"witfo©ut emotion 5 and, as she seemied* 
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jil^le to Grive Jif) immediate answer, 1 Interpreted her 
silence; !aVotiral)Iy; and sming* hek* hadd^ pf^saed 
ixiy suit '\yith all the earnestness'of M^hichl-'v^as car- 
piible. She so6n recovered her tranquillkyf^^and 
Svuhdr^wing her hand, answered ivith h^r^ci«uul<an» 
affected modesty, but with a fitrmness I bttd lusver 
before obsei^red, " That 3he was-obUged to<^ihe' for 
'^ my favourable opinion ; but as otir atfeetioiis^weve 
^' not In opr po^ver, and as the mode of life ta-which 
^^. I had been accustomed was little suited totter 
.<' Inclinations, or to create that respect for tlus sex 
^^ which she hoped to find in a husband,-* it ^«pas4ni- 
i^^ possible I could ever be hers**' In voia* ^d I 
|oin With her in blaming my past conduct ; iit vain 
did I assure her of the settled purpose 1 Jbadibrficied 
fo alter my mode of life ; that I had actuaHy. done 
so ; that ^s all my wishes were centered in ttn utoion 
\yilii he^r, it should be the future buainess of myiife 
to promote her happiness. She remained mitosuiile ; 
she doubted not, she said, the sincerity of my. tntCB- 

;tions ; but her resolution was taken ; and ahe^re- 
peatedly assured me, that her motives mlydet it aml- 
j^erable*^ Some of the family coming. in, I vetit^dau 

'a state of mind which I shall not attempt to doaoribe. 

'' This incident, Mr. Mirror, has made me look 
Into myself, into my past conduct, and into the errors 
or misfoi*tunes, call them. by what namt^you 'please, 

' which have been the chief cause of my present an^« 
jety. and uneasiness* That I was tlie hcir-ofi.an 

,' opulent jTortnne, was no {aultofmine} neither ^can I 

' be answerable for having succeedtd to it atthe^eaiiy 

] age of eighteen, wh^n the passions wem ootttepduig 
for gratification, when the means were iniXfty power, 

. ' and novelty heightened the enjt^Aienti Tte/socie- 

ties I frequented were composed of- the finst names 

of the kingdoni, both for rank tfnd^orlQne^;} xiur 

.knowledge of men was not confiiied to>th^ nantow 

9irp)e of out own country ; we were' aoqisaiitted. with 



til»..&Qe^oE<i]|e (^nclpal potentates ofEurijpe, and 

wth, thoie . oC- -maif^y. of their ministers ; we could 

diacoufse^ of i9a»s\^.and painting in the language of 

aoatmoifia^'^, ^nd re*ecJI)o the opinions we had heard 

ofilie jHMV&t celt:V>raX«4 dingers of Florence, Naples, 

MidvBome*. ^V8^s I to blame for accommodating 

TkjKs^t to tlie 9&tabUshed manners of my country, 

iniChaVrs^lf. of life, to wbich I belonged ? Even the 

a£leot\Oi^^that >ra9 paid to my education, before the 

d«ath.o£ nn. ^^xc^Dent father, has been a source of 

misfiiwift)i^e.$. ijt/can. only be from the impressions I 

'theft mR^^i^d) that I. acquired a confused idea of a 

ooftdiict m&CfiiJ^OfOxaiv^ n being who found himself 

fX^M^ jQf restsoQing and reflection. This idea often 

.€)MrudtA itself in the hours of langour and inactivity, 

«eML^fnn^i|^». ev^n embittered the cup of enjoy- 

netMk iRes^r^aiji^d^ibea time, by those habits whicli 

' ^tizvk f rften tbei passions that produced tTiem are 

tstiiigiiifeiied^i l;^t-:l%s^ found means to break the 

-chsffitft, !mui,tQ;(arip^$uis of rational and doniest^c 

aa90)mkfM#r< fiiaappoiAted in the^e, I feel the most 

^:^<ft]^u»^ : negr^ that . I was not born, a younger 

hixtfdkei'ffiiu^.^lHVipc^Hed to seek that distinction from 

^VBtmrwhmh: I^ enjoyed from fortune ; or that my 

'itt]ueB:'bad:not ^allowed me to remain equally igno- 

Basm.^od juoculiMvated as the generality of my com- 

i^^ODB)? ri^hose.. affections centre in themselves, 

ni»Ctosei»Tnbiki9n.<^oi]sssts in frequenting the best com- 

1 |Boy9aiid'>wl^o9fi knowledge is confined to the kitch- 

'fenteonitbe jgftini«!g'table» Displeased with niyscif, 

i;dbgaAtod wM» ^b^ yfoM, and rejected l^^y Cordelia, 

>'ii7aiif fifttpfirijEig.to sink at once into retirement and 

'sflidivktnt W.b^t «iy occupations are to be, J know 

?;4»lf; janihul[)dri9c)v$cb^m<^s have been fprm^d and 

lucej^tStadr oifiit he in ypur power, to §ugg^^t py 

i/4kJDff Ifie^fc ^tewiy.y,Ml>er^ tq, an,d: which' will p^ake 

.:'i«eltoft;iM^jei»pJtibl^, in w^YrO^^^ eyps,,.you VUt !do 

good to one ; but if you can exhibit m your M» 

G 2 
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a preventative to the errors by which I have been 
ui^done, you may dp good to thousands* 

I ami Sec. 

LORENZO* .1 

H 
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I can raakt speeches in the Senate too« Nacky. ' ' 

OTWAT. 

ONE morning, during my late vi&it to Mr. 
Umphraville, as that gentleman, his sister, and I^ 
were sitting at breakfast, my old friend John came 
in, and delivered a sealed card to his master* After 
putting on his spectacles, and reading it with atteQ*i 
tion, <*Ay,'' said Umphraville, ^^ this is one of your 
" modern improvements. I remember the time 
"when one neighbour could have gone to dine with 
" another without any fuss or ceremony ; but now^ 
*^ forsooth, you must announce your intention so 
" many days before ; and, by and by, I suppose, the 
" intercourse between two country gentlemen will- 
" be carried on with the same stiffness of ceremonial 
^ that prevails among your little German princes. 
" Sister, you must prepare a feast on Thursday^; 
<< Colonel Plum says he intends to have the honour 
*« of waiting on us.'' " Broth, r," replied Miss Umr 
phraville, *• you know we don'cdeal in giving feasts ; 
" but If colonel Plum can dine on a plain dinner) 
<' without hia foreign dishes and French sauces, i 
" can promise him a bit of good mutton, and hearty 
«* welcome." 
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»'Ott |he'(jj^^a(pp6inted Col6nel Plum amvedt «pci 
along with hftti '^<; gaf, the sprightly Sir Bobby 
Buttoiii who had posted down to the country to enjoy 
two^la^'Bho'^ting at O^onel Plum's, where he arri-< 
yed jttst as that gentleman was setting out for Mr* 
Umf^raviUe's. ^v Bobby always easy, and who in 
every society is the same, protested against the 
Colonel's putting off his fisit, and declared he would 
be hwpipY to attend him* 

Though i had but little Hsowkclge of Sir Bobbys 
I was ilerfeeA^' acquainted with his character; but 
to UmphraviUe he was altogether unknown, and I 
promised myaself ■ some amusement from the con- 
trt^^'two persons so opposite in sentiments^ in 
manner, and in opinions* When he was preseT^tedf 
I obsei^ed XJmphraVifle somewhat shocked with his 
dre^ and^^gtife;^ in both which it must be owned» 
be^tesetitbied a monkey of a larger size* Sir Bobby^ 
bo^c/^rV ^d not allow hirfi much time to contemn 
piit^ hb e^fctemal appearance ; for he immediately, 
wiKhout'einy pft;paration or apology, began to attack 
tlie^^d gentleman on the bad taste of his house, and. 
of ettry thing a:bout it. " Why the devil," said be, 
**.dai^t ytoii enlarge your windows, and cut down 
^^'4fadS0 damned hedges and trees that spoil your 
^ iawn so mi^rablf^ If you would allow me, I 
" irsuld undertake, fix* week's time, to give you a 
" sl^v^ -phtcei This is for all the world just such 
^^ a^^atoau as my friend Lord ..•••.•.••• (you know 
^ L^ffd w.*.i».*i*, the finest fellow on earth) succeed* 
^sd4o !adt yfear by the death of an uncle, a queer 
^'Sld'p^g^' who had lived locked up in hia castle for 
^halfa ceatiit^ r«;;...he died damned rich though ; 
^.aiiil''a!S sooff a^ Lord •••••••.••• knew for certam that 

" his>hreatfi was out, he and I went down to take 
"> pass^Si^Mr ; Mdiffta strange condition to be surei 
<* wc found things, but in less than a month, -^-^ 
" turned all topsy-turry, and it is now in the vrr 
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<^ being as i^ne A |>liace as tityin EnglaIld<^^'T<r^ifi 
UmphravLUe made no anstiwr; and faldeeil tbe/b»* 
fonet was so fond of hearing himself tdkyUfd tobbt* 
tered ^way at such a rate, that he neither' seemed 
to desire nor to expect an answer. • • * ♦ ' ' 

On Miss Umphraville's coming In, "he ftddi^es^ed 
himself to her; and, after display iog his dcies%fiaid 
explaining some particulars with regioti ta k, )he 
began to entertain her with an aecouot >0f the gal^ 
lantries in which he had been engtfged thier preoaed- 
ing winter in London. He talked as If no'mtaaBSk 
could resist his persuasive address andelef^t^^iiFe 
.....as if London were one great seraglio^ and he^im^ 
self the mighty master of it. This topic he' seas* so 
fond of, that he enlarged upon it after MbsrUmpinw- 
Tille had retired, and used a grossieretd of exipveision 
in his descriptions v^hich, of late, has-be^ii v«7>i9SKSh 
affected by our fine gentlemen ; bm wlilch:^iincked 
Umphra\nl!e, to whom it waiS' altogdthcT> new^ imd 
who has ever entertained the highest vefierMicm)£>r 
■the sex. - " ^ -'Mf ' -tui* 

. To put an end to this conversatitmf'OotoiieliPlQni, 
>vho seemed to be tired of it, as we wer«S txMititbed 
the very singular situation this coimti^y wlH^in ^heo 
the combined fleets of France and Spaill-lay off Ply- 
mouth ; and took occasion to •^serv<5^-that^(i£70«r 
fleet should be vanquished|Kf dur Witodenr! -jInaUs 
should fail us, he was afraid our coutitryv^' thtMllaid 
open to the invasion of those hf^tile yo^^^evt^v could 
not easily resist their forces Umphfttvi^ i Q]it«r- 
tained a very diflbrent opinion^ He 9aidl,;th»l«a 
naval force mi^ht perhaps be net^s^ry tormaaait^n 
and^ defend an extensive forefigfteofninttr&eG;r9i|ut 
he did not see, ho\f it was at ^11 ckmnettedtivlfhrl^e 
internal defence of a state, tr wfiy^s^Tilirtifintii^ght 
not be respectable, both at hom^afxdalntoad^orwuh- 
out any great flefet ? *«* Were ^e'En^h^^^^sasd he» 
" indebted to their wooden wails for the victory of 
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" Crcssyj of Poictiers, and of Agincourt ? ' Was it 
** iliy. :d nsfcual! foro^i t^fiv tbe^gr^ Gu^jv^u^^\yf^9 en,- 
*^^ dUcd tQ> Uike I5Q .deci&iy^ ^ .4)art' . in. .the: . ^ff^Jp . ' of 
^.Eautyps^.and to . render the power of , Svvqdep so 
«> respeGtable.^- I»* it. by ships that ih^ hray^ Sv^i^if 
^^have defended tbeir lihejrttes for so many, ^g^^s? 
'^ ^ihabiloi^ts.idid «ar osrn country possess^ while 
^^'^^le-boldly .TflMdHtwine^ her iadependence) for so 
^■many'Cftnturtesi againvt the constant and unre- 
^^mHtbdmitsfiks.of England ? Did we possess a sin* 
«'glef8fiq[)off'|lm^^bpn the g^lant Bruce almost 
^^sbmIi Hated tbe power of England on the field oif 
^^ BahnocMQiunB^ Belkye me9:gentUmeB»'' coVtinued 
iie^:^^ti is.not an easy matter to .auhdue a free 
**- people jfif^Mngi i<r their country. In such ja.cause 
^'cN(jBcy.iB$»SL' wo«lld stand forth. Old as. I am, I 
<^:wouW.:n0t ^hAsiiU^te.a moment.to draw..my sword 
<* lafainst^^m fiisflb.! should they .ever be desperate 
>^eani^h'>fei»;{nMifce aavatt^mpt on these islands.*' 
^lYov-mayi iif y<m please," said Sir Bobby (who 
^eemisd <ch;hc;^»IYed iRU>:sikncei hy tbie elevated 
tone Umphravilie had assumed)* ^' but 111 be 
^otftraed^tf I would, Damn it> what.does it signify ? 
<<> if; /the 7^.reiii&h-w>ere to conquer us* I don't think 
^^iveicould lose m«ich by it : and* in some respects 
«4ve;j6hfHiUl gain. We should drink better Bar* 
**'giliidf .f:aDdr«ve .should. baiFe cioaths fit for. a gen* 
*^ tfteiBanoto; wear* without running the risque of 
*^ thcit- hetng seized by these damned locusts. of 
^ ooa l a wi JKi»ii s». jsfficer^fMl should not iike,ihough, 
^ tai lories niy/«Qi^ in the House. If the French leave 
(fju^* tkafir* tbf y may oome .^gain when they please 
H'iittr. iOiAt'WtymphraviUe* .wiho had not the most 
'distasttreimeffplLiQn of his bidngln parliament, asked 
^rfB«ihl»y^graiielyi what seat, what house he meant? 
^tWhjiti daoMn lit*, oyr House, the House of Cont* 
^4imoil%.^l« be»'^re i««othere, is noiivlng out of par- 
i* BaiB^m HHjv^.it.jft th^ t|>a.for.ia ;genJilemaP to ^ 
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« in it, and it is the pteasafiitefit things in ^^^'^bVlIcI* 
^' There af)e Jack •••^•.••y Dick •.*^.{«'«9 Ijordv^^v:;..., 

^ and I, ar« always together. At iifBt, we tisi:d'to 
«< tire confoundedly of their )ate nights* 'Sn^ l^tl^ 
^^ debates ; but now the minister is s(vobli|^ifiig asf to 
<' tell us when he thinks the qvestion'^wili'ti^-^t, 
^^ aiKl away we go to difmeis tot the op^ff ay <6^ sdil^e- 
•' where, and contrive to retiii«n just ro trme**td 
*' vote, or as Lord •••••«••• tails ir^ to be Avt at ^e 
« death." . . - . « u 

Hitherto Umphraville's oountenbtfce hftd> dS^co- 
vered no emotion but ttiat of -oontenvpt'i tto^^'lre 
could not conceal his astonialMMtnt and iudigi^tKti'te.' 
Recollecting himself, however, he askdd th^ 'B%ro* 
net, if he never thought of hit constituents, ttRd^-^f 
the (Mirppses for which they senth»m'toflar4^i«llMnrf 
•.••<' As to that," said he> ^< theftt i* tio maft- sa'^ttt- 
^' tenuve to his constkuents as I anu Impend ttOmti 
<^ months anu>ng them every su)minci% 'M^h«^e>"3 
*^ keepK open house for the savage^ and itiftke>io^ 
**' to their wives and daughters. Besides,^!' am' ^<ii^' 
<' ways making presents to the women of s»tie Hfltil; 
*< iashioiiable trinket. The last time i (»Lme:fiw«i 
*^ London I brought down a parcel of spring gtirce)»s, 
^ that cost me thirty shillings a pnr^^iby ^Oaxi-; 
^^ ii)thich I distributed among t^hom, takif|g:oaittV'iit 
*< the same time, to tell each of them, that nothing 
^ shewed a fine aaUe to such advantage as ^ opting 
« garter," ^. J . '- * 

• In the evening, after our visitors had faift aft? 9 
found Umphraville sitting in his elbouMihaiT,'vh(l'W 
graver mood than usual. ^' I am thinking, my 
*« friend," said he, ** of the strange times we live in. 
<( You know I am not much of a politician ; and, 
«' living retired as I do^ abstracted fiHwn the world, 
"I have little access to be acquainted with the 
" springs that move the wheels of government, or 
« the causes of national prosperity or adversity* 
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^^FoT/^oflte/^me pasty howev^, Ihatre beenencl^- 
".yo.wingi;.iii ;vgii;i>.tQ tnv&stigale the latetift sources 
\^ of ^ §^ldei^ aaid almost instantaneous decline of 
"'Q^r!ei9pir«)vuf)e3&ainpled9 I beUere, in the histo- 
** r^of |>ationa* The scene you have this day wit- 
'^n^s%^); ]»a& gi¥f«.fne more lig^ht on that subject 
''. tj^i> ^y thing I . bave - met with. If such men 
"arft^coiKiuctand to regolate the great afllkirs of 
^^staU;, '4S*e we to wonder at our want of s^cce^s ? 
'Uf our senate is to be iiiled with beings, mean as 
^ti}f^af^^ %voF|kle»$» aiike destitute of pubKc virtue 
^m^f^ pri-ycito faonoMrf we may cease to be sur-' 
^¥^imk ^t. ^nf cdikMty that befals us. Of such 
^cfe^lti^resy I prjesttme^ the Roman senate was com- 
^^po(^^» .wihen^by the grouodless jeaiofisy' of an^ 
'^ efmp^roriXQalUeiKiSt if I mistake not), ' the sena- 
'4or^^\ifeirft{ pnotttbtted ■ from holding any miMtary 
^ finf^OMiB^t! 9 and they considered the exemption 
" aS)atj4ayoii^r* ftrat as an affront : so lost wet*e they 
*' ta,[e>ydir)ri |>ri«iQ»ple< of^honour^ so void «€ every 
" 0Tmw^^ ,»oxi{inttnly- feelings Bui what astohlsbes '' 
''meiQKiisl^ iBf (that in . times like these, when the 
"«9i^iG»iti^> shook, to its foundation, the pebprle 
'' s!H>til4? be ^o infatuated as to trust their best, thetV " 
" <barts& irigr^fitB • in. such hands. Had the Congress 
"bee©;G0rpp(O»ed of Bobby Buttons, would Anveri- ' 
''€% eteR liatVe .made such a stand against us f^' ' 
Hoiw.JQRg; tliis Phillippic might hive lasted Icail- 
cot say, had not Miss Umphraville come in, ^nd '" 
P^ mj eftd tadjt,e bfv challenging me to play a gamfc 
at:J)aek9aj3rti»o«»>" ■ ■' •"''*.'/*. 

•I jfA a-" '-i'-^ ' -■;- •■ ' • •"■■ , "' ' ' \ 

.. l-"»7/ yflJ <«»<>'■ - •- ■ . . - . . f . • .. ] i' 

-.: ilji/^ ir-»i^i •.:.! ... ■■ o •• - ' '- ^ •'* ' ; . . ^. . 

, ' • - I ' > ji 1.' i- • " 
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No. LXIX, TUESDAY, JANUARY 4^^ 

SlKf - « i ' 

I AM a pvetty constant reader of your |i«blic&- 
tions ; by what means, you ftliall know before 1 hawe 
finished this letter. Among other pBkpers;ol^ your 
publishing, I have read one marked No* LXY. wm* 
ten by a lady, who subscribes herself S. M. ThcLt 
lady is pleased to complain of her sitiiatibn, atid -co 
represent herseif as unfortunate. I cannot thitik 
she has the least title to do. so." She was feterred 
and entertained by a kind brother ; but, foraooth, 
she took it into her head to quarrel with bifa beratise 
he married, and seemed tolik^ his wiHe b6tt«ivtlka& 
her, and to be displeased with thC'ladyi beccuiaeahe. 
appeared to have more vanity- them she ought <o 
hav6 had. Pray, what ri^bt had she 'to find fiault 
with those who so hospitably entertained her ? or» 
how did she shew superior sense by thus quarre]ling> 
with her bread and butter ?.«..I am, Sir) the younger 
brother of Sir George Fielding. - 1 live comlbnably 
and'^ontentedly in his house ; and yet, I could lay. a 
wager, were Madam S. M. in my situattont she 
would be fretful and discontented ; but I shall appeal 
to you, Sir, if she would have any reason* for ker 
discontent. 

My 'father, Sir Robert, sent me, when a ycmn^ 
man, to the University ; but, as I had no taale l«rr 
study, I sptnt most of my time at the billiaardi^Me, 
at cards, in hunting, playing at golf, or in pubHc 
diversions. I was more gaily dressed thaa aay of 
my companions, and 1 united many of the qnaliibies 
of a beaUx and a buck.....During the vacation^ I- re- 
sided at my father*s house; and the elegaat-aaEMi 
etxpensive manner in which he lived, ifi^eased jny 
turn for pleasure and amusement. 



I was in Bay twentieth year when my father, who 
had s5uppIWt<^ iAi$Klieiral]y:with moneys dre?l, leaving 
me the small patrimony of one thousand pounds. 
Fifty pounds ayeap could not support tfee expence 
of one who had been accustomed to spend four 
timctsMtbat'Scmik' iii.ths8< situation it wa^ thought 
nees&dayy* tfaat.<] sbindd do something for myself* 
Amkidk'tiia&-^ran*ioiis schemes that were proposed, it 
\rus ^etertm&ed that I should become a merchant. 
MyibrotlM*, Sir Geoi%e, geneh>usiy discharged all 
the debts! had contracted; for, notwithsttaiding my 
fjgthc^'siltbefaHty while he was livrng, I had con- 
trasted ^several f and I was bound apprentice to aa 
emcneivt trader. He was a sober, industriousy 
thrmn^^ maa ; bttt I soon found it impossible to ao«* 
commodate myself to his frugal and economical 
ideas^ ; find mykicHnation for amusement and plea* 
soroy which, he used to call dissipation and idlenessy 
could not give way to his habits of industryand. at* 
tantion* 

Aboordiiigiyy before liie term of my apprenticcr 
shiptwas^detpaed, my master wrote to Sir George, 
infcnniftg* him that I had taken up with bad com- 
panf'; that I had neglected my business $ that I 
had not profited by his instructions ; and recom- 
mendisigto him to try me in something else, and, 
in alleventSy to remove n^e to some other place* 
. After a good deal of deliberation, it was resolved 
to tFy to set me up as a farmer ; and I entered upon 
the* itfaaagetnent of a considerable farm^ But in 
this iM^ine^s I ^und I did not succeed any better 
than^in «my "former. Notwithstanding the good in- 
stpucfik)n8 . 1 received at a club of very honest fel- 
iowsv *^> w*iiteh we met every week to talk about 
farmiing -and' improvements, somehow c»* other, my 
ctxyps^nevet paid for the expence of raising tlifem ; 
aiid,4»a litw years, I found that I had improved 
away eveiy shilling of my capital. Sir Georg^e the 

V0L«II« * 
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proposed to me that I should qui^ all Ihougfato of 
business, and take up my residence in his bdu^e ; 
I cheerfully accepted this proposal, and. have lived 
with him for fourteen years past* 

In his house I find every thing provided for me, 

and I am perfectly contented, having nothing to 

care for* Sir George, who is beloved and respected 

by all the neighbourhood, has frequently crowds of 

company who resort to his house ; but> as he does 

not drink himself, whenever the company wish ux 

drink a litUe more than usual^ he deputes me to 

act his part as a landlord. In that capacity . I do 

not fail to push about the bottle ; and I find mjraelf 

in a situation perfectly to my wish* As I am a good 

shot, I spend great part of my time in shootiag ; 

and Mr* Joseph, for tliat is the name I go b}Cv is 

made a welcome guest at all the gentlemen's houses 

in the neighbourhood ; the more so, as I seldom 

m^ke a visit without carrying along with xne some 

of the game I have killed* I never fail to m.ake 

one at all the sports in the neighbourhoods At a 

village- wedding I am a considerable personage ; 

and there is not a country girl who does not think 

it an honour to dance with Mr* Joseph* When 

Lady Fielding makes a visit, I generally attend 

her in the absence of Sir George. The only part 

of my employment which I find disagreeable is* 

that sometimes, in the winter evenings, I am set 

a-readjng to my Lady ; and, among other p\ib)ijca« 

lions, I have read over to her most of the M(iiiiogs# 

My Lady likes them exceedingly ; so dp I toq^ but 

not for the same reason that she does ; I like them 

..•.because they are shoit. In the cour^ of thi* 

employment, I read S. M.'s letter, and.haver^Jrp^* 

dy given you my reasons for beiugn>juphdissf^tis£e4 
with what she writes. » > ^. ., ^ 

I can make no doubt, that, were sbft in.nOiy. situa- 
tion, ^he wpuld think .&he, had noiHcbj^easQQ to be 
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tti^ha^V^i She tvould, perhaps, complain that her 
bpotfter was sa rich, and sh€ so poor ; she would 
say, that it "<ras an employment below her to act 
as toan-master to her brother's drunken company ; 
that it was despicable to be known only by the name 
of Mr. Josex^h ; that she could not but consider 
herself as in a cdhtemptible situation, being unfit 
for any employment, or to act any higher part than 
tbftt of a sportsman, a dancer at a country wedding, 
or an humble attendant on my Lady Fielding. But 
I am of a very different opinion. I certainly nei- 
ther have the fortune, nor do I meet with the same 
res|)efct th^t my brother Sir George does ;....but 

what does that signify ? I eat, drink, and am 

merry, enjoy good health and good spirits; and I 
have neither the trouble of managing a great estate, 
nor am I obliged to be circumspect in my conduct 
in order that I may act up, as I hear my brother 
and some of his friends express it, to a certain dignity 
of character. In/a word, I am happy enough, and I 
think Madam S. M. might have been so tOo, if she 
had had a rairid. 

I am, &c. 

JOSEPH F1EL15ING. 

The situation which is described in the above 
letter ts not, I believe, altogether an uncommon 
one. I should be very unwilling to make Mr. Jo- 
seph displeased with it ; on the contrary, I think 
his cheeHiilne«:s and good humour are to be envied. 
At the same time, without expressing those senti- 
ments winch, I doubt not, will occur to many of 
ttiy readers npoti the perusal of his letter, I can- 
not' but bliscrve, that 1 have sometimes felt regret 
thait, In certain circumstances, a more equal dis- 
tribution of fortune were not made among the 
cJWldrel#or some great landed proprietors, or that 
care-wet^ i!iot taken to moderate their education « 
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that Style of life in which their circumstaitc^s^ -afc 
likely to place them» A young maii> wha is* feR 
a small patrimony, ought not surely ta'bfe accus- 
tomed to habits of extravagance and '^ssipatibn, 
but ought to be early inured to econotaiyj tLttA be 
qualified for some business. Without this (though 
accident may sometimes conduct isuch youn^ nten 
to fortune or to eminence), there must be always 
great danger of their proving unfit for any valtijtblc 
purpose in life, of their deserving no higher ap- 
pellation than that of Mr* Joseph* 
A 



No. LXX. SATURDAY, JANUARY «. 

^ IngentesDomiaoSf ef cUriae nominafama« 
llhistriqiie graves nobilicate domoi 
Devltsu 

SETTJrCA* 

IN an excursion 1 made some months ago to 

tlie county of • , I paid a visit to Antonio, an 

old acquaintance of my father's, whom I had known 
from my infancy. He had been exceedingly atten- 
■nive to me when a boy ; and, as he was somtefKing 
of a sportsman, my guardians often peritiitted me 
to accompany him to the field, where, as indeed, on 
every occasion, he treated me with the ea:sie' and 
freedom of a companion and an equal. This beha- 
viour, so different from that to which bbyii arc 
generally accustomed, while it flattered my self- 
importance, gave me so much favour aitd attention 
for Antonio, that I never saw him afterwards,- with- 
out feeling those agreeable sensations Whicii aceom- 
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pany thc-recollectran of that happy period of life, 
Tvhen we catch the pleasures of the moment, equal- 
ly regardless of what is past or to come. 

I bad not heard of Antonio for many months. 
When I arrived at the village where he lived, I 
hastened to his house without any previous enquiry. 
The countenance of the servant made me suspect 
all was not* well ; and, when I entered his apartment, 
I found him in the last stage of a dropsy. The 
sensations that crowded on my mind at the squalid 
and death-like appearance of the good old man, so 
different from those in which I was prepared to in- 
dulge, had almost overcome me ; but the growing 
emotion was checked by the countenance with which 
he beheld it. No sooner was I seated, than, taking 
my hand, " What a change," said he, with a look 
of melancholy composure, " is here since you last 
" saw me 1..-.I was two years older than your father ; 
" had he been alive, he would have been seventy- 
" four next Christmas." 

The particulars of the conversation, though they 
have made a lasting impression on my mind, would 
be uninteresting to many of my readers ; but as the 
Hfe of Antonio will afford an important lesson to the 
younger part of them, I give the following short 
account of it, as the subject of this and the subse- 
quent paper. 

" The father of Antonio was one of the first men 
^ of family in Scotland, who had been bred to the 
.*', profession of a merchant ; in v;hich he was so 
" s^uccessful, that about the bej^inning of this cen- 
" tury he had acquired the sum of twenty thousand 
V poupcls, which was, at that time, reckoned no 
^ ioconsiderable fortune. He had two children who 
■" survived him ; Antonio, and a daughter, Leonora, 
. " who w,as several years younger than her brother. 
^ As the Father had received a VvbevtA t(i\\e•\<\'av^^ 
f.he was attentive to bestow the saui^ btx\^^\V m^'s^ 

H 2 
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" his son ; but, being equally sensible Qf t)if,a<ivaii- 
« tages of industry, he was, at the same time, detcr- 
*^ mined that he should be educated to some pro&s- 
^ sion or employment, though he did not r^^rain 
^ him in his choice. Antonio, on his part, seconded 
" his father's views. His genius was inferior to 
*^ none of his contemporaries ; allowing for some 
'^ little excesses, which the liveliness and compliancy 
<^ of his disposition engaged him in, he exceeded 
" them all in the assiduity of his application..; ^-udy 
^' as his manners were at the same time mild and 
^^ spirited, he was both beloved and respected by his 
" companions. 

" Being arrived at an age which made it neces- 
" sary to regulate his studies by the profession be 
" was to follow, he made choice of that of physic, 
" which, including the different branches of science 
^' usually connected with it, may be said to embrace 
•< the whole study of nature : to these he applied 
^^ rather as a philosopher than as one who intended 
'^ to be a practitioner in the art ; he was, neverthe* 
" less, preparing to take his degree, when the death 
" of his father left him, at the age of twenty, pps-» 
" sessed of a handsome fortune. 

^' Antonio continued his studies for some time 
<< with his usual assiduity ; but, finding his income 
« more than sufficient for his wants, he gave up all 
" thonghts of engaging in practice. His house, be- 
*> came the rendezvous of his former school compa- 
« nions, many of them the sons of the first families 
'• in the kingdom, who were now entering into life 
" (I speak of a period above fifty years ago)« apd 
*^ who found themselves flattered by those engaging. 
« manners in the man, which had attached thex^ to 
" the boy. ., . 

"In consequence of these connections, Antoi^ia 
" found himself engaged in a line of life to whiph 
« he had been little accustomed ; but, as he had 
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^ iidxed the study of polite literature , witli science^ 
^ and was maiater of the exercises of dancingt fen- 
^ cing'f aiid riding ; he soon acquired that ease in 
<< his 'address and conversation, which mark the 
" gentteman, while they hide the man of learning 
« front a coHimon observer. His good-nature and 
^ benevolence, proceeding from an enlarged and 
** liberal mind, prevented him from vieviriBg, with 
^ tob severe an eye, the occasional excesses of some 
" of hts companions ; and elegant taste, and a sound 
^ understanding, prevented him from engaging in * 
" them too deeply. 

^ Antonio's time was now mostly spent among 
" the great. He made long and frequent visits 
*' at their scats in the country ; he joined them 
•< in excursions from time to time to the different 
*^ courts on the continent ; and, when he was not 
^ abroad, he resided almost constantly in Lopdon^ 
*^ or the neighbburhood ; so that he became, in 
^ a great measure, a stranger in his own country. 

** Among the companions of Antonio were two 

" sons of the Earl of W.. , who were particu- 

** lariy* attached to him. Their father was not more 
'' envied by the ambitious for the distinguished 
^ rank he held in the councils of his sovereign, 
''than by the wise and moderate for being father 
" to two of the most promising young men of the 
" age. They had been acquainted, with Antonio 
'* from their infancy. They had gitown up at the 
" same schools, and studied under the same mas- 
** ters. After an absence of three years, they hap- 
'^ pened to meet at Venice, where Antonio had the 
" g«Od fortune to render them essential service, in 
** elctrifeating them from difficulties in which the 
" impetuosity of the best conditioned young men 
<* Will sometimes involve them, especially in a 
" foreign country. They returned together to Br 
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« tain. Their father, who knew thfclf former cen^ 
^< nexion with Antonio, and had heard of their- 
«< recent obligation to him, expressed hi» sense of 
" it in very flattering terms, and earnestly^' wished 
« for an opportunity to reward it. 

^< I had seen few men who were pvoof agtaiaist 
« the attention of ministers. Though it does liot 
<< always gratify, it seldom fails to excite three of the 
<< most powerful passions, vanity, ambition^ and ava- 
<' rice. ' Antonio, I am afraid, did not form an 
« exception to the rule. Though naturally an ecc- 
<( nomist, his mode of life had considerably impaifred 
<( his fortune. He knew this; but he knew not 
•' exactly to what extent. He received gentle re*^ 
« monstrances on th6 subject from some of his 
<^ relations in Scotland, who remembered his virtues. 
<( In the letters of his sister Leonora (who stilKre- 
<< tained that affection and attachment to her brother 
*< which his attention to her, both* before and after 
« her father's death, had impressed upon her mind), 
" he perceived an anxiety for which he could not 
« otherwise account than from her apprehensions 
<< about the situation of his affairs. The patronage 

" of the Earl of W presented itself as a 

" remedy. To him, therefore, he determined to 
•* apply. The intimacy in which he lived with his 
<< sons, the friendly manner in which the earl him- 
<< self always behaved to him, made this appear 
<< ati easy matter to Antonio ; but he was unaecus* 
" tomed to ask favours even from the great* • Jiis 
" spirit rose at the consciousness of their havdng 
" become njeccssary ; and he sunk in his own esteem 
« in being reduced to use the language of solteita- 
" lion for something like a pecuniary favoun After 
« several fruitless attempts, he could bring hilaiself 
** no farther than to give a distant hint to hi& com- 
<* panions, the sons of the earl. It was sufficient ^o 
« them ; and, at the next interview with thck bthtr^ 
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^ AiotoM»*Deceived the most frietndly assvarances of 
^ being, fioon provided for in some way suited to his 
<* taste and di&positioo. 

H £iated ■ with these hopes» he returned) after a 
" ten-years' absence to visit his friends in Scotland, 
^^asd to exmmiQe into the situation of his affairs* 
^ Of tile twenty thousand pounds left by his father, 
^ there, vrais little more than ten thousand pounds re- 
^ maining ; aod the half of that sum belonged to his 
**• iiaftcr Leonora* The knowledge of this made no 
^ gDeat impressioA on his mindy as he was certain 
^q£ 'bein^ amply provided for; meanwhile, he 
^ thought it his duty to put his sister's fortune in 
^ safetjr i .and, by his whole behaviour to her during 
^ a nine^montks' residence in Scotland, he confirmed 
^^ thatr love suid afrectioi> which his more early con* 
^ d^lct had justly merited.'^ 
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« ANTONIO returned to London about the 
'* breaking out of the Spanish war in I73t\ The par- 
^^ ties in the state ran high ; the minister was attack-* 
^ ed on all sides, in a language somewhat more de- 
^^ cBBt than what is in use among tlie patriots of the 
^ present day5 though it was not,, on that account, 
^^ less poignant and severe. Antonio's patron, the 
^^Eiari of WvM«.««M»*«, took part with the minister, 
*^rand both he. and his. sons^ who were by this time 
^ i/i patliament, seemed so much occupied with the 
'^^affidrs of the public, that Antonio was unwilling to 
<^'di8tur1^them with any private appHcadon for hrm-r 
♦* «df, until the ferment was somewhat subsided. In 
^ the xd^H' imth ^^ Qontinued his ustual mode of 
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*^ life ; and, Ihougph he could not help observiiig^ tbat 
u manjT of the great men with whom he had been 
'' accustomed to converse on the mo&t easy ukk ^- 
*' miliar termS) began to treat him with a forbidding 
^* ceremony, more disgusting to a mind of sensibility 
*^ than downright insolence ; still the consciousness 
<^ of his situation prevented him from renouncing a 
*( society in which the secret admonitions of his heart 
<^ frequently told him he could not continue) with- 
<^ out forfeiting the strongest support of virtue and 
'< honour, a proper respect for himself* 

*- Sir Robert Walpole was at last obliged to resign, 
" and along with him a few of his fiiends, who were 
<< most obnoxious to the leaders of the successful 
" party. The Earl of W—..M...... was not of ^e 

*< number ; he still preserved his place in the cabi- 
'* net ; and the neyr and the old ministers having 
*^ adjusted their different pretensions^ a cahn trail- 
^' quillity succeeded, as the less powerful and disap- 
<' pointed patriots, rendered suspicious byth« de- 
^^ fection of their principal leaders, could not at once 
** connect themselves into a formidable oppositioD4 

<< Antonio thought this a proper time to renew hid 
<< application* That delicacy which made hiib for- 
^' merly shrink at the idea of asking a pecuniary 
^' favour, was now no more ; his growing necessities, 
^< and the habits of submission they produced, had 
*< blunted the fine feelings of independence, and he 
^* could now, though unnoticed, dance attendance at 
'< the levees of the great, like one who had never Mt 
^« himself their equal. Fortunately there soon hap- 
<< pened a vacancy in an office in the departmtnt of 
<* the Earl of .W»......«...., which was every way suit-* 

*< ed to Antonio. He modestly reminded the Earl of 
^ his former promises ; and, having made the 'first 
^ application, his request was instantly grtvntQd. At 
^ that moment Lord C«..m«..., who was supposed to 
«< be prime ministeri arrived to ask the office for Uto 
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^ spQ jpf a btttcber in Ke»t, who "Wfts returning offi- 

^^«ef in a'bocmig^h /where there was a contested 

'^ eieaioa. The £aii <^ W«».«.*.«.«.. told the minis- 

^ 46?). that he had just now promised it to that gen- 

*^ tkms^y pointing to Antonio* The minister had 

'^ frequently seen Antonio, ^nd was not nnacqnaint- 

" ed with his character ; congratulated him with 

'^ jnucfa seenxiBg cordiality ; and, turning to the Earl 

*^ of W«.**».***«».«, paid him many compliments on his 

^* bestowing the office upon one of so distinguished 

^' merit. That consideration, added he, can compen* 

** sate ibr th$ disappointment I feel in not having 

^obtaiaed it £»r the person I mentioned to your 

^.loinlshtp* Antonio was. too well acquainted with 

^^^e language of the court not to understand the 

« tendency of all this. The Earl of W rm- 

^^ medttat^f observed, that to oblige his lordship, he 
" had tt^ doub^ Antonio would readily give up the 
'' pix>m*tse* This^was instantly done ; and these two 
" noble persons vied'with each other in their offers 
" of secvice ; he was given to understand, that the 
'^ first opportunity should be taken to provide for 
'^ him 4nr0. Planner exceeding his wishes* 

^' Tiwiigh Antonio was not, upon the whole, 
''.-very well ..pleased with this incident, he endea- 
** voured ta couifort himself v^th reflecting, that he 
^^had. now acquired a right of going directly to the 
•' miniatep, which was so much the more agreeable,' 
"as-, he plainly perceived that the sons of the Earl of 
*SfW<«N<(^«*4>*»^ though they still behaved to him 
"-wi^ih more .ease and attention than many others of 
*^hk'{giilliieir iCompanions, would, like the rest, &0<U) 
^" he^estnan^ed from him* At school at college, on 
"'•Uleifi travels, aad even for some time after their 
'Sitiluffni their pursuits were the^same. Whether it 
^^^wasi^insvtruftion or tjntertainment, they were m«- 
"auaii^. assisting to each other, and they found An- 
** ^mWitti he Jn ewry thing their equalj pe^hags ^-^ 
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^ some things their superior. The scene was now 
^ changed* In the midst of their family and rela- 
« tioDSf possessed of the adventitioas^ though daz- 
*' sling qualities of rank and fortune, the real merit 
^ of Antonio was hardly perceive^* They now found 
<< him to be in some things their inferior- This 
** alone would have, in time, put an end to their in» 
*^ timacy, unless^ like many others, he would have 
** contented himself with acting the part of an hum« 
<' ble attendant* Having once opened to their views 
^ the career of ambition, and the prospect of rising * 
** in the state, they estimated their friendships by 
*^ the extent of their political influence* Virtue and 
" merit were now out of the question, or were at 
<* best but secondary considerations^ Former ser-^ 
<( vices, compared to the objects in which they were 
'< now engaged, sunk to nothing ; at the same time 
*^ a consciousness of duty led tliem to behave civilly 
<^' to a man they had once esteemed, and who had 
^^ done nothing to forfeit their good opinion* Per> 
^' haps, if even applied to in a fortunate moment, 
" when impelled by a sudden emanation of half- 
" extinguished virtue, they might have exerted 
^< themselves to serve him ; but these exertions 
^< would not have been of long continuance ; they 
*^ would soon have been smothered by cold puHtical 
" prudence. 

^' After two yeai*s solicitation, during which his 
*^ patrons sometimes cajoled him with promises^ and, 
^^ at others, hardly deigned to take notice of his re- 
^^ quest, Antonio gave up all hopes of success. HisT 
'^ fortune was now totally gone* His friends in Scot- 
*^ land had frequently informed him of this ; but he • 
" continued to solicit and to receive small sums of 
" money from time to time, which he was in hopes 
" of being soon able to repay. Tliese hopes being 
« extinguished, he could not ask for more* Hd had 
^ also contracted several debts to the dififtjneofr trades- 
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« men !t« employed* He frankly told them hU sitii- 
" alien ; but tbcy remembered the liberality of his 
" conditct and behaviour in the days of his prospe- 
^^ rity^and would not use die barbarous right of im- 
^^ prtsonment to increase his calamities. 

** The accumulated distress to which Antonio was 
" now exposed, was more than he could bear. After 
" conibating some time with the agitation of his 
'' mind, he wbs sei^d with a slow fever, attended 
"with a delirium, which made it necessary to ac- 
^^ quaint bis friends- His sister Leonora hastened 
" to his relief. At the end of some weeks, his health 
*' was Bofar re-established, that she ventured to pro* 
" pose bis undertaking a journey to Scotland ; to 
" vhicbhe at last consented, but not without reluct- 
" ance. 

" He learned, by degrees, that the money he re- 
" ceived for the last two years he resided in London, 
^' had Gome from Leonora ; that.she had paid all his* 
^' debts therey and with the small remains of her'for- 
^ tuae, had purchased an annuity of an hundred 
'^ and fifty pKHinds for his and her own life. In a 
" short time they retired to a village in the county 
" of «•.•••••, not far from my father's residence, who 
^ had been an early acquaintance of Antonio's. My 
^' father joined his endeavours to those of Leonora to 
" recover him from that depression of spirits into 
^ which his misfortunes, and the reflection on his 
" past conduct) had thrown him. They at last sue- 
" ceeded, and saw him, with pleasure, regain those: 
" mild and engaging manners which they had for- 
" merly admired. But his spirit and vivacity could 
*^ nocbe restored* He seemed to engage in the usual 
*^ pastHties and oecupaftions of a country life, rather 
'^ with patsleneethan satisfaction, and to suffer society 
" asa dtitf which he owed to a sister who has pre- 
« served him, and to those friends who shewed so 
** mueh solfcitude for his happiness, rather than to 
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« enjoy it as a source of pleasure and entertainment 
^< to hitnself* If ever he >vas animated, it was in the 
" company of a few young men who looked up to 
** him for instruction. He entertained them not 
" with murmurings against the world, or complaints 
" of the injustice or depravity of mankind. His pic- 
" tures of society were flattering and agreeable, as 
" giving the most extensive scope for the exercise 
"of the active virtues. "My young friends,** he 
*« he was wont to say, " carry with you into the world 
" a spirit of independence, and a proper respect for 
" yourselves. These are the guardians of virttie. 
" No man can trust to others for his support, or for- 
« feit his own good opinion with impunity., Extra- 
« vagant desires, and ill-founded hopes pave the way 
" for disappointment, and dispose us to cover our 
" own errors with the unjust accusation of others. 
« Society is supported by a reciprocation of good 
« offices ; and, thouj^h virtue and humanity wrll give, 
" justice cannot demand, a favour, without a reiioni- 
" pence. Warm and generous fnendships ai*e sotfie- 
« times, nay, I hope, often found in the world ; but, 
« in those changes and vicissitudes of life which open 
« new views, and form new connexions, the old are 
« apt to be weakened or forgotten. Family and do- 
" mestic friendships," would he add, with a sigh, 
« will generally be found the most lasting and sin- 
« cere ; but here, my friends, you will think nrie 
«' prejudiced ; you all know my obiigatioris to 
« Leonara.'' 

" Antonio and Leonora are now no more ; he ;d ted 
« a few days after my last visit. Hi« sister he had 
« buried about a twelvemonth before ; and I have 
*« often heard him mention, with a kind of ttielanchb- 
« ly satisfaction, that, to her other distresses, there 
« had not been added the regret of being Ifeft beihind 
« him." 

. V 
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N0.LXXIL SATURDAY, JANUARY 15. 

Sunt lacrymae-rsram^ et menteai mortalia tuignnt. 

VILG. 

THE consideration of death has been always 
made use of, by the moralist and the divine, as a 
powerful incentive tq virtue and to piety. From 
the uncertainty of ,Jife, .^hey have ,end^2^voured to 
sink the estimation of its pleasjares, and, if they could 
not strip the seductions Qf vice of their present en- 
joyment, at least to load them with the fear of their 
end. 

Voluptuaries, on the other hand, have, from a si- 
milar reflection, endeavoured to enhance the value, 
and persuade to the enjoyment, of temporal delights. 
They have advise^ us to pluck the roses which would 
otherwise soon wither of themselves, to seize the 
moments which we could not long command, and 
since time was unavoidably fleeting, tK^j crown its 
flight with joy« 

Of neither of these persuasives, whether of the 
moral or the licentious, the severe or the gay, have 
the effecta been great. .Life must necessarily con- 
sist of active scenes, which exclude from its general 
tenor the leisure of ineditation, and the influence of 
thought. The schemes of the busy will not be 
checked by the i^pcer^ainty of their event, nor the 
amusements of the: dissipated be either controlled 
or endeared Jbiy th^ shortness of their duration. Even 
the cell of the Anchorite, and the cloister of the 
Monk« have their business and their pleasures ; for 
study may beconie tftjsiness, and abstraction pleasure, 
^vhen they, engage the ijiind, and occupy the tinie. 
A man may even, enjoy the present, and forget the 
future, at the very moment in which he is writing 
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of the insignificancy of the rormer, and the import- 
ance of the latter* 

It were easy to shew the wisdom and benignity of 
Providence, Providence ever ^vise ^nd b^ign, in this 
particular of our constitution ; but it \irould" be trite 
to repeat arguments too obvious not tO Ifiave been 
often observed, andtoo just uot to have been always 
allowed. 

But, though neither the situation of the ^ii'orld, 
nor the formation of our mindsi allow the thoughts 
of futurity or death a constant or prevailing effect 
upon our lives, they may surely sometimes, not un- 
seasonably, press upon our imagination ; even exclu- 
sive of their moral or religious use, there is a sym- 
pathetic enjoyment which often makes it not only 
better, but more delightful, " to go to the house 6f 
•^ mournin;^, than to the house of feasting.'*| 

Perhaps I felt it 'so, \chen, but a few days since, I 
atteiuled the funeral of a young lady, wKowas tbrri, 
in the bloom of youth and beauty, from the arnis of 
a father who doated on her, of a family by whom 
she was adored : I think I would not have exchanged 
ray feelings at the time, for all the mirth which 
gaiety could inspire, or all the pleasure which luxury 
could bestow. 

Iv!«ria was in her twentieth year. To the beauty 
of her form, and excellence of her natural disposi- 
tion, a parent equally indulgent and attentive -h aid 
done the fullest justice. To accomplish her person 
and to cultivate her mind> every endeavopr had been 
used ; and they had been attended with that sqc- 
cess which they commonly meet with, when ' not 
prevented by mistaken fondness or untimely vanity, 
.few youn^ ladies have attracted more admiration ; 
none ever felt it less : witli all the charms of beauty, 
and the polish of education, the plainest wei*e not 
less affected, nor the most ignorant less assuming-. 
*^^'; died when every tongue was eloquent of her 
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Wrtiies, when crery hope was ripening to reward 
them« < 

It 1^ hj such private and domestic distresses, tliat 
the softer emotions of the heart are most strongly 
excited. The fall of more important personages is 
commonly distant from our observajtion ; but eveu 
where it happens under our immediate notice, there 
is a mixture of other feelings by which our compas- 
sion is weakened* The eminently great, or exten- 
sively useful) leave behind them a train of inter- 
rupted views, and disappointed expectations, by 
which the distress is complicated beyond the sim- 
plicity of pity. But the death of one .who, like 
Maria, was to shed the influence of her virtues over 
the age of a father, and the childhood of her sisters, 
presents to us a little view of family-afiliction which 
every eye can perceive, and every heart can feeL 
On scenes of public sorrow and national regret, we 
gaze as upon those gallery-pictures which strike us 
with wonder and admiration ; domestic calamity is 
like the miniature of a frieild, which wc wear in our 
bosoms, and keep for secret looks and solitary en- 
joyment. 

The last time I saw Maria was in the midst of a 
crowded assembly of the fashionable and the gay, 
where she fixed all eyes by the gracefulness of her 
motions, and the native dignity of her mien ; yet so 
tempered was that superiority which they conferred 
with gentleness and modesty, that not a murmur 
was heard, either from the rivalship of beauty, or 
the envy of homeliness. From that scene the transi- 
tion was so violent to the hearse and the pall, the 
grave and the sod, that once or twice the imagina- 
tion turned rebel to my senses : I beheld the objects 
around me as the painting of a dreami, and thought 
of Maria as living slilK 

I was soon, however, recalled to the sad reality* 
The figure of her father bending over the g;rave 

I 2 
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ftts dariingf child ; the silent sufferring eomposui^'-ffi 
which his countenance was fixed ; the tears of his 
attendants, whose grief was light, and capable of 
tears ; these gave roe back the truth, and reminded 
me that I should see her no more* There was a 
flow of sorrow with which I suffered myself to be 
borne along, with a melancholy kind of indulgenee ; 
but when her father dropped the cord with which be 
had helped to lay his Maria in the earth, its sooild 
on the coffin chilled my heart, and horror for a- too- 
mcnt took place of pity ! 

It was but for a moment.....He looked eageifj 
into the grave ; made one involuntary motion to st^p 
the assistants who were throwing the earth into it^ 
then suddenly recollecting himself, ctesped his 
hands together, threw up his eyes to heaven ; and 
then first I saw a few tears drop from them. I gh^e 
language to all this. It spoke a lesson of fahh, and 
piety, and resignation. I went away sorrowful, %«t 
my sorrow was neither ungentle nor unmanly ; east 
on this world a glance rather of pity than of enmity ; 
on the next a look of humbleness and h(^ ! 

Such, I am persuaded, will commonly be the efiect 
of scenes like that I have described, on minds nei- 
ther frigid nor unthinking ; for of feelings like these, 
the gloom of the ascetic is as little susceptible as 
the levity of the giddy. There needs a certain pli- 
ancy of mind, which society alone can give, though 
its vices often destroy, to render us capable of that 
gentle tnelancholy which makes sorrow pleasant, 
and affliction useful. 

It is not from a melancholy of this sort, tfaat^men 
are prompted to the cold unfruitful virtues of monk- 
ish solitude. These are often the effects rather of 
passion secluded than repressed, rather of temptation 
avoided than overcome. The crucifix and the rosary, 
the death's head and the bones, if custom has not 
made them indifferent^ will rather chill desire than 
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caccife vtrtue ; but anudst the warmt^' of sodiJ af- 
fection, and of social sympathy, the heart will feel. the 
weakness and enjoy the duties of humanity. : . 

Pf^ap% it WiU be said, that such situationsy and 
fi\»h fefltsctions as the foregoing) >vill only affect 
minds nloeady too tender, and be disregarded by 
those who need tlie lessons they impart. But this, I 
apprehend) is to allow too much to the force of habit, 
and the* rediatance of prejudice* I will not pretend 
to assert, that rooted principles, and long-established 
conduct, are suddenly to be changed by the effects 
of sitKlatioI^ or the eloquence of sentiment ; but if 
it be graated that such change ever took place, who 
Jihall determine by what imperceptible motive, or 
accident^ impression, it was first begun ? And, 
even if the induence of such a call to thought can 
only smother, in its birth, one allurement to evil, or 
confirm one watering purpose to virtue, I shall not 
have unjustly commended that occasional indul- 
geace of p^ensiveness and sorrow, which will thus be 
rendered not only one of the refinements, but one of 
the improvements, of lifel . ' 

Z 
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THE essay contained in this and tlie following 
WMBiber, waa some time ago received from a gentle- 
ttHoaofdistioguished name in the literary world. 

- 'r« fiTffJJ AVTBOR OF tMB MJSMOE. . 

IK the course of his various enquiries into 
humaA nature) your illustrious kinsman the Sper^«- 
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tor did not overiook Dreaming ; on which he hns 
given us manf ingenious andj useful observations. 
Having all my life been a great dreamer of 
dreams, I also have made some remarks upon 
that mysterious phacnomcnony whichy I flatter my* 
self, may be acceptable to the Author of the 
Mirror, as I believe some of them are new, and 
not unworthy of notice. 

I shall not take up much of your time with the 
opinions of the ancients in regard to the immediate 
cause of dreaming. Epicurus fancied, that an infi- 
nite multitude of subtle images, some flowing fron?. 
bodies, some formed of their own accord, and others 
made up of different things variously combined, 
were continually Boboving up and down in the air 
about us ; and that these images, being of extreme 
fineness, penetrate our bodies ; and, striking upon 
die mind, give rise to that mode of perception 
which we call imaginadon, and to which he refers 
the origin both of our waking thoughts and of our 
dreams. AristoUe seems to think, that every object 
of outward sense makes upon the human soul, or 
upon some other part of our frame, a certain im- 
pression, which remcdns for some time filler the 
object that made it is gone^ and which being after- 
wards recognized by the mind in sleep, gives rise 
to those visions that then present themselves. These 
opinions, if one were to examine them, would be 
found either to amount to nothing that can be un- 
derstood, or to ascribe to human thought a sort of 
material nature^ which is perfectly inconceivable. 

Neither shall I trouble you with enumerating five 
different species of dreams acknowledged by some 
of the ancients, and particularly described by Ma- 
crobius. Dreams are, indeed, of different sorts and 
characters ; but I see no reason why they may not 
be divided into five hundred classes as well as' into 
five My own remai'ks I shall set down without 
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method, and in the order in which tlvey occur to 

me. 

Though some of our dreams are exceedingly 
v?Tld arid extravagant, others are more regular, and 
more lihe reat* life. When the mind is at ease, and 
tlie body m health, we are apt ta dream of our ordi- 
n:irf business. The passions too, which occupy the 
mind when awake, and the objects and causes of 
those passiohss, are apt to recur in sleep, though 
for the most part, under some disguise ; accompa- 
nied with painful circumstances when we are in 
trouble, and with more pleasing ideas when we are 
happy. To this the poets attend j and, in describing 
the dreams of their l>eroes and heroines, are careful 
to give them a resemblance to their real fortune- 
Dido, . when forsaken by iEneas, dreams that she W 
^oing a long journey alone, and seeking l>er Ty- 
Tians in a desert land ; 

*' M.«*.«^«..»«.longam incemittta vtdetnr 
•«Ire viaai. Tyriosquedtstruquaercr«terf».*' 

TLus uniting, as it were, in one image, the two pas- 
sions that engrossed her through the day 5 love to 
her people, and a sense of her forfom condition* 
Eloisa, separated for ever from her friend, dreams 
of being again happy in his company ; but the next 
moment, says she, . ► 
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..Methiak* we wandering go 
Through dreary was^c, aud weep «.ictk other'i woe, 
. Where round some mouldering tower pale Ivy creept> 
And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er Uiedeepe; - 
Su'lden yoa moant* yoH beckon from the skies ? 
Clouds interpose* waves roar, and winds arise. ^ 

« * 

On these occasions, the poet will not describe a dream 
exactly like tfi#*eal circumstances of the dreamer ; 
he makes it only a sort of dark allegorical ?•-"'" 
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tude : and diis we approve of, because we know 
that it is according to nature. For a reason to be 
•given in the sequel^ it will appear to be mercifully 
ordered by Providence, that our dreams should 
thus differ from our waking thoughts ; and, from 
what we know of the influence of our passions upcm 
the^general tenor of our thinking, we need not won- 
der that there should be notwithstanding, some 
analogy between them. It is this mixture of resem* 
blance and diversity, that makes some of our dreams 
allegorical. But, when that happens, an attentive 
-observer, who is free from superstition, will find that 
'they allude, not to what is future, but to what is pre* 
^sent or past, unless where we have been anticipatTng 
some future event ; in which case our dreams may 
ipossibly resemble our conjectures* Now, if our 
conjectures be right, and if our dreams resemble 
them, it may happen that there shall be a likeness 
between a certain dream and a future occurrence : 
but in this there is nothing more supernatural, 
than that I Bhould dream to-night of what I have 
been employed in to*day ; for this is nothing more 
than a paiticular train of thought impressed upon 
us in sleep, by a certain previous train of thought 
into which reason and experience had led us when 
awake. For example, when I see a man dissipating 
his fortune by debauchery, I may, with reason, ap- 
prehend that disease and poverty will soon overtake 
him. If this conjecture trouble me in the. day- 
time, it may also reeur in sleep, accompanied with 
some visionary circumstances } and I shall dream, 
perhaps, that I see him iii i*ag^ aiifl misery. Sup- 
pose this really to happen soon aflei*, what opinion 
am I to entertain concerning my dream ? Surely I 
have no more reason to consider it as prophetical^ 
than I have to look Upon the cenjeotiire which gava 
rise to it as th« effect of ' — • * — 
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Some of our dreams bear Kttle or no resemblance 
to any thing that ever before occurred to our senses,, 
or fancy* But this is not common^ except in bad 
health. It holds true in general, that dreams are 
an imitation, though often a very extravagant one,- 
of reality* 

There are people who observe, that one particu* 

lar dream frequently returns upon them. Socrates, 

in the Phsdo of Plato, tells his friend, that he had 

all his life been haunted with a vision of this kind,' 

in which one seemed to say to him, that he ought 

to study music. If this repetition of dreams be the 

efiect of habit, which is not unlikely, we may from 

it ieara the expediency of concealing such as are 

disagreeable, and banishing them from our thoughts 

as soon as we can. Indeed, it is a vulgar observation, 

that they who never speak of dreams ai*e not often 

troubled with them. 

Intemperance of every kind, in eating or drinking, 
in sleep or watching, in rest or exercise, tends to 
make dreams disagreeable ; and therefore, one end 
of dreaming may be, to recommend sobriety and 
moderation. For the time we may employ in 
sleep bears a great proportion to the whole of hu- 
man life ; and, if there be any expedient for render^ 
ing that portion of our time agreeable, it is surely 
worth while to put it in practice. Habits of virtue 
and soberness, the repression of turbulent desires, 
and the indulgence of pious, social, and cheerful 
dispositions, are for the most part effectual in giving 
that lightness to the animal spirits, and that calm 
temperature to the blood, which promote thoughts 
pleasurable through the day, and sweet slumber 
and easy dreams by night* 

The ancients thought, tfiat morning dreams come 
nearest the truth. In the morning, no doubt, the 
perspiration and digestion continued through the 
night will make the stomach, and the whole fr*>--- 
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of the bodyi more composed and cool than when ive 
go to sleep ; and hence, perhaps, it is not absurd 
to say» that dreams may be more regular then, and 
more like real life. . But if we have passed the ear- 
lier hours of the morning >vithout sleep, and fall 
a-dozing about the time we usually rise, our dreams 
are seldom agreeable, and our slumber is rather stu- 
pifying than salutary ; whence we may perhaps infer, 
that it is the intention of Nature that we should rise 
early, and at a stated hour* 

As agreeable thoughts accompany good health ; 
as violent passions, and even phrenzy, are the at- 
tendants of certain diseases j as dulness and con- 
fusion of thought may be occasioned by a loaded sto- 
mach ; and, as the swallowing of much strong liquor 
produces a temporary madness ; as our thoughts, J 
say, when we are awake, are so much determined 
by our bodily habit, it is no wonder that they should 
be still more liable to such influence when w^e are 
asleep. Accordingly, certain dreams do, for the 
most part, accompany certain positions and states 
of the body. When our breathing is in any degree 
interrupted, by our head falling awry, by ihe bed- 
clothes pressing on our mouth and nostrils, or by 
any Internal disorder, we are apt to di'eam of g^oing 
with great uneasiness, through narrow passages 
where we are in danger of suffocation. When the 
state of the stomach and bowels occasion any con- 
vulsive motion in the jaws, a thing not uncommon 
in sleepr &nd which frequently produces a strong 
compression and grinding of the teeth, we are apt 
to dream that the teeth are loose or falling out, 
or that our mouth is full of pins, or of something 
very disagreeable. In cold weather, too, when by 
any accident we throw aside the bed-clothes, we 
sometimes dream of going naked. Of all these 
facts I have often had experience ; and, if the thing 
could be accurately atended to, I make no doubt but 
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many of our dreams might be accounted for in the 
same manner : and therefore, when we have an 
uncommon dream^ we ought not to look forward 
with apprehension, as if it were to be the forerun- 
ner of calamity ; but rather backward to see whe- 
ther we can discover its cause, and whether from 
such a discovery, we may not learn something that 
may be profitable to our health. 

In some constitutions, certain dreams do general- 
ly go before, or accompany the beginnings of cer- 
tain diseases. When, for example, there is any 
tendency to fever, we are apt to dream of perform- 
ing, with great labour, some work, we know not 
precisely what, in which we never make any pro- 
gress. This imagination will occur in sleep, even 
while one has no means of observing, when awake, 
any symptom that could lead one to suspect one's 
health to be in danger ; and, when it does occur, 
may it not give warning to make some change in 
the ordinary regimen, to eat or drink less than usual, 
or have recourse to some of those other methods 
whereby acute distempers are prevented ? In general 
when one is haunted more than usual with disagree- 
able dreams, it may, I think, be taken as a sign 
that something is wrong in the constitution ; and 
therefore that temperance, fasting, or exercise, may 
be requisite to avert the impending evil. And these 
are remedies which one may have recourse to ; and 
in regard to vi^hichone may venture to make a few 
experiments, in almost any circumstances. Agreea- 
ble dreams I would take for the signs of health, and 
accordingly consider them as good, and not evil. 

If you approve of these remarks, you shall have 
more on the same subject, in a few days, from 

Yours, &c. 

INSOMNIOSUS. 
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No. LXXIV. SATURDAY, JANUARY 2^, 
919 Tas Aurttoa of rsE mixjtox* 

SIR, 

IN my last, I hinted that dreanvs may be'useRiI, 
as physical admonitions. What if I should go a 
step further, and say, tliat they may be serviceable 
as means of our moral improvement ? I if lit not 
affirm, however, as some have done, that by tliem 
we may make a more accurate discovery of Ottf 
temper and ruling passions, than by (^serving 
what passes in our minds when awake ; for^ in sleep, 
we are very incompetent judges of ourselves, Ibnd 
of every thing else ; and one will dream of corti- 
milting crimes with little remorse, which, if awake, 
one could not think of ^without horror. Bnt, as tnatiy 
of our passions are inflamed or allayed by the tem- 
perature of the body, tbis^ I* thiok, maf be sdid 
with truth, that) by attending to what pks^cis In 
sleep, we may sometimes discern what passions aref 
predominant, and, consequently, receive soma nse- 
lul cautions for the regulation of them. A man 
dreams, for example, that he is in a violent anger, 
ai>d that he strikes a blow which knocks a person 
down, and kills him. He awakes in horror at the 
thought of what he has done, and of the punish- 
ment he thinks he has reason to apprehend ; 
and while, after a moment's recollection, he re- 
joices to find that it is but a dream, he 'will ^1^ 
be inclinable to form resolutions a^lnst vible^t 
anger, lest it would, one time or other, hurry Mm 
on to a real perpetration of a like nature. If ^wte 
ever derive this advantage from a dream we ct^ifoi 
pronounce if useless. And this, or a similaf ad- 
vantage, may sometimes be derived Ironi di'eattfirfl. 
For why may we not, in this way, reap im^vls-" 
ment from a fiction of our own fancy, «i "well as 
novel, or a fable of iEsop ? 
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. One . of the finest moral tales I ever read, is an 
accQunt'pf : a dream in the Tatler) whicln though it 
has erery appearance of a real dreami comprehends 
a moral so sublime and so interesting^, that I ques- 
tion whether any man who attends to it can ever 
forget it i and if he remembers, whether he can 
ever cease to b^ the better for it. Addison is the 
authj^ of t^ paper ; and I shall give the story in 
his own elegant words* 

^ I was once/' says the Tatler, '^ in agonies of 
^^ grief that are unutterable, and in so great a dis- 
^^ trscti«m of mind, that I thought myself even out 
^^ of the possibility of receiving comfort* The OC' 
*^ casion was as follows : when I was a youth, in a 
^ part of the army which was then quartered at 
*^ Dover, I fell in k>ve with an agreeable young 
^ wpoian of a good fiunily in those parts, and had 
^^ the satisfaction of seeing my addresses kindly 
*^ re€eived<, which occasioned the perplexity I am 
^ going to relate* We were, in a calm evening, 
^ div&rtiog ourselves, on the top of a cHfiP, with the 
<' prospect of tlie sea ; and tnfling away th« time 
" m SMch little fondnesses as are most ridiculous 
" to people in business, and most agreeable to those 
^' ia love* In the midst of these our innocent en- 
^^ dearments, she snatched a paper of verses out of 
^ my band) and ran away with them. I was foU 
" lowing hei^ when pn a sudden the ground, though 
^ at a .consi4^i;able distance from the verge of the 
^ pceclivicey sunk undcr^r aiid threw her down, imtti 
^ &o prodigious an height, upon such a range of 
^^ rock^ i^s wouki have dashed her into ten tbousat^ 
^ pieces, had ^er body been made of adamant. It 
^^ is lag^ucb.^^sler.for my reader to imagine my state 
^^ of mind upon such an occasion,, than for mc to 
" e:;KpresS; it. I said to myself, It is not iu the 
" power.of fl^ven to relieve me.....when I awaked, 
*♦ eqp^ily trimaipQi'tcd and astonished, to see myse' 
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kit I 

«^m\n! out of' an afflictioB, which the yeJfy/no- 
«m«nt before, appeared- to be altogether ..inexlwr 
M cabW , ..! 

• What fable of -£sop, nay of Horner^ or of yXrgil, 
cont«ys so fine a moral ! Yet most people have>jf J 
ttti^take not, met with such deliverances txy inean'$ 
of a dream* And such a deliverance wiH\ every 
good man meet with at last, when he is take^ airVay 
from the evils of life, and awakes in the. regi<HX3 
of everlasting light and peace ; looking back upon 
the world, and all its troubles, with a surprize and 
a satisfaction, similar in kind, though incomparably 
higher in degree, to that which we now foci, when 
we escape from a terrifying dream, ^fid open our 
eyes upon the sweet serenity of a summet* morning. 
Let us not despise instruction, how mean soever 
the vehicle may be that brings it. Even ifnt be a 
dream, let us learn' to profit by it. For^ ^whether 
asleep or awake, we are equally the care of Provi- 
dence ; and neither a dream, nor a waking thought, 
can occur to us, Mithout the permission oft Him in 
whom we live, and move, 8(nd have our being. 

Some men dream more, and others Itfss ; and 
some, perhaps, though these are few, none at all. 
This cannot be fully accounted for, from the.-dif- 
"ferertt degrees of health which different men enjoy, 
norfl^om their different ways of life ; though .these 
and the like peculiarities, may no doubt haye some 
itifltience. Persons who think much, and tak;^,Rttle 
kidily exercise, will perhaps, be found, to lie t^e 
greatf^ dreamers : especially if th^ir imag^atibn 
be active, and their nervous system vc^ry seiii^i^e ; 
' Which last is too common an infirmity, anwig .pie^ 
' of learning. The ^leep of .the labouring i^ijani ^is 
^weet and sound; and his dreams h^ rarely remem- 
ber^ : for the ISs^culties of his mtil>4 ^?!t •potr'.mich 
employed, his nerves are strong, and ^he splicre of 
his imagination is narrow. As Natuire does nothing 
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m vain, is it not prdbable that, to the constitutiont 
of some people, dreaming may be more necessary, 
as a mental recreation, than to those of others I 
To meditate continually on one set of objects, is 
detrimental to health, and even to reason ; and) 
when one is oppressed with low spirits, which often 
proceed from this very cause, the physician never 
fails to recommend amusements, company, travel» 
ling, sea-voyages, and other expedients, for leading 
the mind out of its old gloomy track, refreshing it 
with new ideas, and forcing it to exert itself with 
unusual energy, and in a new direction*' 

Go, soft enthnsiaat, i|ait the cypress groves^ 

Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tone 

Your tad complaint. Go* seek the cheerful haontt 

of men* and mingle with the bnstling crowd* 

Lay schemes for wealth, or power, or fame, the wish 

Of nobler minds* aad pysh tJiem niii^t and day* 

Or join the caravaih in qoest of scenes 

Kewt- to the eye* and shifting every hour* 

B^09id the Alps» beyond the Appeuines. 

Or, more adventorotxs, rush into the field 

Where war grows hot, and raging through the «ky ^ 

The lofty tnnnpet SweHs the maddening soul ; 

And ia the hardy camp, and toilsome march, 

Ferget aU softer and less manly carts. 

ARMSTRONG. 

Men, therefore, who think more than others, 
may have more need than others have, of that 
amusement and variety which is pix)duced by dream- 
ing. Certain it is, that dreams are often a relief 
to those who are in perplexity, or who have long 
been riiminating upon disagreeable objects, or upon 
any one set oF ideas which they cannot easily get 
rid'df. Nor is it necessary in order to effect this, 
that'a'dreani should in itself be pleasing* Scenes 
of tfifticulty, and even of danger, are as we have 
seen, recommended to the patient oppressed with 
raeianc&oly ; ^d, if a dream shall only give a new 
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impulse, even for a short tiracy to the miods of 
those persons of whom I now speak> it may 4o 
them an important service) however disagreeable in 
itself. Seldom, indeed, arc they happy in t^elr 
dreams, whose faculties are worn out with much 
thinking. 

Dreams depend, in part, on the state of the air. 
That which has the power over the passions n^ay 
reasonably be presumed to have power over the 
thoughts of men. For the thoughts that occur to 
a mind actuated by any passion, are always conge- 
nial to that passion, and tend to encourage it. Now 
most people know by experience, liow effectual, in 
producing joy and hope, are pure skies and sunshine, 
and that a long continuance of dark weather brings 
on solicitude and melancholy* This is particularly 
the case with those persons whose nervous system 
has been weakened by a sedentary life and nmch 
thinking ; and they, as I hinted formerly, are most 
subject to troublesome dreams. If the external 
air can affect the motions of so heavy a substance 
as mercury, in the tube of the barometer, we need 
not wonder that it should affect those &ner liquids 
that circulate through the human body. And if our 
passions and thoughts, when we are awake, n\ay be 
varioVisly modified by the consistency, defect, or re- 
dimdance of these liquids, and by the state of the 
tubes through which they circulate, need we won- 
der that the same thing should happen in sleep, 
when our ideas, disengaged from the control of 
reason, may be supposed to be more obsequious to 
material impulse ? When the air is loaded with 
gross vapour, dreams are generally disagveeal^lc. to 
persons of a delicate constitution. 

If, then, our thoughts in sleep may receive form 
atid colour from so many circumstances ; from^ the 
general state of our health, from the present state 
of the stomach and fluids, (mm'thc temperature of 
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ths^'Aft^'fretn the position of external objecti in con* 
tact^ With our body, and from the tenourof.our 
lidiig^Hts tftrougli the day*; shall we be surprised 
at the variety of our dreams? and when any up- 
coihmon or disagreeable dream occurs, it it nol 
more rational to refer it to one or other of these 
catas^isj" than to terrify ourselves with a foolish cop^. 
deit, that it is supernatural, and betokens calamity? 
How often, during the day, do thoughts arise, wliich 
We cannot account for, as uncommon perhaps, and 
incongruous, as those which compose our dreams ? 
Onde, after riding thirty miles in a very high wind^^ 
I remember to have passed a night of dreams that 
were, beyond description, terrible ; insomuch, that 
1 at last found it expedient to keep myself awake^ 
tbat I might no more be tormented with them. Had. 
I been superstitious, I should have thought that 
some disaster was impending. But it occurred to 
me, that the tempestuous weather I had encoun-* 
tered thfe preceding day might be the occasion of all 
those horrors ; and I have since, in some medical 
author met with a remark to justify the conjecture. 
A veiy sHglit cause may check that insensible per- 
spiral ioiTf which is so necessary to health ; and when 
this happens, we cannot expect that our dreams 
should be so easy as at other times. Let no onej 
then, be alarmed at an uncommon dream. It is 
probably nothing more than a symptom of a triflingf 
bod3y disorder : and, if so, it has nothing move to 
d6 \HtH futurity, nor is one whit more supernatural 
tharf-ii cut-finger, or a pang of the tooth-acb* 

€oncemtrig the opinion, which some have enter- 
ijteid^^tjf' our dreams being suggested by invisible 
beings, I shall only say, that I think it very impno- 
bable. *• Fbi* first, I See no reason for believing that 
ih^^jy^hif wo'uld employ *<^ millions of spiritual crtja* 

• . . >. J .'" -.^ ' • See nmnlier 73» 
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<< tures*' in such an office as that of loggesting our 
ordinary dreams* Secondlyi I cannot conceive how 
those creatures should be affected) in ftuch an opera- 
tion, by the external air, or by the state of our health, 
vhich are known to have great influence on our 
thoughts, both in sleep and when we are awake. 
And, thirdly, from what we know of the rapidity of 
our fancy when awake, we need not suppose any fo- 
reign impulse necessary to produce the various ap- 
pearances of dreaming ; as the soul seems to pos- 
sess in herself powers suflBcient for that purpose* 
Madness, melancholy, and many other diseases, 
give an extravagance to the thoughts of waking 
men, equal, or even superior, to what happens in 
sleep* If the agency of unseen beings is not sup- 
posed to produce the first, why should we have re- 
course to it in order to account for the last f But it 
is urged, that, in sleep, the soul is passive, and is 
haunted by visions, which she would gladly get. rid 
of if she couki* And it may be urged, in answer, for 
it is no less true, that persons aiHicted with anxiety 
and melancholy, too often find, to their sad experi- 
ence, that their soul is almost equally passive when 
they are awake ; for that they are, even then, haunt- 
ed with the most tormenting thoughts, from which 
all their powers of reason, all the exertions of their 
will, and all the exhortations of their friends, can- 
not effectually relieve them* 

To conclude : Providence certainly superintends 
the affairs of men ; and often, we know not how of- 
ten, interposes for our preservation* It woiil4> there- 
fore, be presumptuous to affirm, that supernatural 
cautions in regard to futurity, are never •commi^- 
cated in dreams* The design of these remark%. is 
not to contradict any authentic experience, or histo- 
rical fact, but only to shew that dreams maj pro- 
ceed from a variety of <:auses that have nothing sxx- 
peniatural in them ; and thatj thoi^^ we are not 
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niii A k'dqttetihted ' Hf itW the nuttire of this irooderful . 
mode of perccj^tfon, we knoSK^ enough of it to see 
that it^is tibt tiseless or sup^rfiuous, but maf ^ od the 
cotitr^t^, arti5wer*sotn« purposes of great importance 
t^ 6ur welfare both hi soul and body. 
* "* • •• I am, yotirs, &c. 

"' " ' '"* IVSOMNIOSU^S. 
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"* ro r^je AVfaon op rnE mirrosb 

SIR.' '- * ■ ' X 

' 1 REMARK, th^t you meddle not with the 
highTnatifers of politics. For this^ you must answer 
to yourself, being that you are able to write printed 
papers. I am a member of eighty-five societiesj all 
zeal^u^ fbi* the Hbetty oif the press, in consistency 
Mr?th, and in' conformity to, our establishment ; and 
ro 1 thiiik that you are at liberty to write of those 
things only wherebf you have understanding ; and 
if so be that, by reason of your silence, you abusei 
or, as one may say, vilipend the liberty of the press, 
judge you yourself; as for me, I say nothing. 

B^it,'^ although you give us no news yourself, per- 
haps yoii have something to say with the gentlemtHii 
whb 'make the news ; and if so, I hope that you witl 
Tecotmhfelid' it to them so to write, as that they 
W*y"be omdcpstdod of men who arc not book- 
IfeaEfned. 

They, being book^leamed gentlemen, write ip 
diNrers tongues, whereby we poor simple men, are 
aft* a loss, and Europe may be overthrown by com- 
t^dct^^aiid'asbpciations, or ever we cai» understand the 
danger* 
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Not many days agoy I read m the Qews; jtka^ 
some good men put up an advertisement on a sta- 
tue, with this superscription, pro patria mori, and^ 
that the superscription rejoiced all honest hearts. 
I enquired of our deacon, who received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the grammar-school of 
Lesmahagoe, what was the meaning of the words ? 
and he made answer that the words were Latin, and 
that he thought they would be found in the llatin 
Dictionary ; the which having got, I, on searching, 
discovered that pro signified "for the sake of," 
and that patria signified " a man's native country^" 
and that mori signified << foolish and silly per- 
sons." 

Wherefore, by joining together the words, I con- 
jectured, moreover, that the interpretation of pro pa- 
tria mori was ^^ foolish or silly persons for the sake 
*^ of their native country ; or that " they who act 
'< for their native country are foolish and silly per- 
" sons.*' 

Now, Sir, if so be that this is so, I moreover con- 
jecture, that the honest men who put up the adver- 
tisement, that they who rejoiced thereat,' were de- 
ceived through ignorance of the Latin tongue, and 
that to them there was no cause of rejoicing. 

Of that tongue I think no good : it is reported 
amongst us, that the mass is written in it, the which 
I renounce, and also abominate, Sec. 1 am Sir, 
your honour's, to serve you at command, 

TIMOTHY SHUTTLEWORTH. 

P. S. -Weaving performed in all its branches at 
reasonable rates ; also, cloth taken in for tlie Dalc^u* 
barn bleach field. 

My worthy correspondent Mr. Shuttleworth, ia 
the afiei^-part of his letter, intrusts me with his sen-. 
tJments concerning some very momentous subjects j 
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buC 1 sliould not deserve the honour of his frietul- 
ship, were I to impart to the public what has be«n 
communicated to me in confidence. 

Not knowing his direction, and not having been 
favoured with a cypher from him, I can only say, that 
^ n. p. had no more influence in the matter of the 
'' c. p. and the p. b. than th.*.. m...*n of the m^^.n ; 
" and of this Mr. Shuttlcwonh may rest assured." 

With resj^ect to the Latin words, which have been^ 
tbe innocent cause of so much uneasiness to him^ 
they are taken from a Roman poet, but no Roman 
Catholic ; in metre accommodated to the course of 
my friend*s studies, they signify, 

Tkat for tnr father's land t» die« it is a comely thing. 

As, indeed, ^ X meddle not with the high matters of 
^ politics,'' i shall only add> that it is to be hoped 
there arc very few vf ho consult Shuttleworth's dic- 
tionary. " 

Since I have been desired to advise the authors 
of newspapers to write intelligibly, I must say some- 
thing on that subject, lest my silence should be con* 
strutd into an acknowledgment of my little credit 
>vith those gentlemen^ 

Of their skill in the learned languages, I pretend 
not to give any opinion. Thus much, however, I- 
may be allowed to say withqlit offence, that they aire, . 
the historians of the vulgar ; that, in our country, 
the persons who pass under the name of the vulgar, 
are. not unco«cemed spectators of national events ^j 
and, « that what relates to all ought to be under* 
** stood of all.'' 

A man may write in the native language of his 
readers, and yet be unintelligible. For exampltf^ 
whqn contrai;/ propositions are positively asserted, 
vhen paragraphs encounter with paragraphs, and 
« jostle In the dark,*' what must be the state of hiir 
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who sits do\?n to spell the newspapers with thp tie- 
tc;rmined resolution of believing whatever he sees m 

There is a pleasure in giving good advice, and 
therefore I must take this opportunity of going a 
littlebeyond my friend's commission. 

A witty statesman of the days of our fathers, ob* 
served, " that John Bull was always in the garret, 
" or in the cellar." John's own sister Margaret, al- 
though not quite so delicate in her sensations, has 
much of the famUy disposition. If the wind sets 
in to the east, then we are a betrayed, and aban- 
doned, and lost people ; but on the wind coming 
round to the west, what nation so glorious and well 
governed as ours ? Our perfidious enemies shall 
know what it is to rouse the Lion, and annoy the 
Thistle, or to put the Harp out of tune.. 

Such b?ing the disposition of readers apt to be 
depressed or elevated on every occasion, or on no 
occasion, the writers of newspapers ought to be cay- 
tipus as well in slackening as in overbracing the 
nerves of their customers ; and the only method I 
can recommend for attaining this happy medium, 
is, " that they report nothing but what they believe 
« to be true ;" or, if that be to require too much of 
flesh and blood, « that they report nothing which 
<< they believe to be fictitious." 

« The Britannia, Captain George Manly com- 
« mander, is totally lost on the coast of Barbary ; 
« every soul on boaj'd perished." 

On board the Britannia there was the only son of 
a widow, whose single fund of subsistence dependcid 
on that pittance of his wages which her dutiful child 
allotted to her. In the same ship there was. a. sober 
and industrious young man, who had quitted^ \\U 
wife a few months after marriage, that he might 
provide for a young creature whom he hoped to sec 
in Its mother's arras at his return. 
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" It is. CQDfidentl]f reported, that six or seven men 
" of the crew of tiiic Britaniiia got safely to shore^ 
^^ and that they were made slaves, unless, as is to 
" be feared, they were murdered by the natives.'* 
Here^there is a gleam of miserable and dubious 
hope darting on the minds of those who had rela- 
tions on board the Britannia. 

" The Britannia is safely arrived at Port Mahon ; 
" so that the report of her having been lost is with- 
" out foundation.''....The inference is most logical I 
In the very next paragraph it is said, " We have 
^^ the pleasure of informing the public, that a capital 
" figure-dancer will soon make his appearance on 
" the stage." 

Are not such things to be found in the newspa- 
pers of every week ; and is it not a cruel sporting 
with the sensibilities of human nature, thus to wring* 
the souls of parents and wives, of the aged and help- 
less, and that merely to fill up v the columns of a 
newspaper ? 

It is of high national importance that the very 
earliest notice should be given of the near appear- 
ance of a figure- dancer ; but, surely, there was no 
necessity of saying any thing of the Britannia, in 
whose fate the fates of so many little families were 
involved, until it should have been certainly known 
whether she was wrecked, or had safely arrived in 
port. " 

Of late years there has a practice crept in, of 
making the newspapers not only the vehicle of public 
intelligence, but also of the misfortunes, real or 
imaginary, of private fsimilies. For example, 
" We hear that Mrs. Gadabout was lately detected 
^^ in an illicit commerce with her husband's postiU 
** lion, and that a process of divorce will be brought, 
'' &c." 

Invention immediately busies itself in accounting 
for this incident. After the first ceremonies of aut* 

VOL. XI. L 
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prize and deep regret^ the education of the lady is 
SCPUtitiised ; it was too strict^ or it was too loose : 
the character of the hushand ts laid before the in- 
quest of gossips : he was morose and sullen, or he 
set an example of extravagance and libertinism, 
which poor Mrs. Gadabout inconsiderately followed. 
Then some ^one more expert in tracing effects to 
t))eir cause, recollects having heard, that something 
of a like nature befel the family many years ago ; 
and the grand-aunt of Mrs* Gadabout's father, if 
common fame lie not, stept asid« with the Duke of 
Buckingham, when he attended Chailes II. of Scot- 
land. 

In this state of uncertainty things remain for a 
week or two, when fresh intelligence is conimuni- 
cated to.the public. " The report of Mrs Gadabout's 
«' afiair is premature.....The former article was 
** copied from. another paper. We hope that . all 
*' concerned will accept of this apology." Doubtless 
a most satisfying apology to all concerned !' 

The writers of newspapers are the historians of 
theday, but I see no cause why they should be the 
historians, of the lie of the day. 
V 
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REFINEMENT and delicacy of mind are not 
.more observable in our serious occupations, than in 
the style of our amusements. Of those who po&sc^^s 
theiQ, the most vacant hours will generally, be iu^ 
'formed by taste, or enlivened by imagination ; but 
with men destitute of that septimi^t which they in- 
spire, pleasure will commonly degenerate into gross* 
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Bess, sockditgr iato intemperaacey and mttth iato 

riot. 

Mr. Melfort is one of my friend Mr. Utophraville's 
early acquaintance^ who continues to reside in 
this city, and of whom he still retains some resem- 
blance* 

Thai, gentlemans in his youth, had applied to the 
study of the law, and was admitted to the bar ; but 
baviog soon after succeeded to a tolerable fortune, he 
derives no other benefit from his profession than an 
apology for residing part of the year in town, and 
such a general acquaintance there, as enables him 
to spend his time in that society which is suited to 
bis dispo«tion« He is "often, indeed, to be seen in 
court ; but he comes there only as he does to the 
coffee-bouse, to enquire after the news of the day, or 
to form a party for some of those dinners which he 
usually gives* 

In ftxy friend's last visit to town, he met with tliis 
gentleman, and came under an engagement to dine 
witli him* I was asked to be of the party, and at- 
tended him accordingly* 

The company was a large one* Besides Mrs* 
Melfort and her two daughters, there were three 
other youn^ ladies who appeared to be intimate ii^ 
the family* The male part of the company was still 
inote numerous* It consisted, beside our landlord, 
Mr. Umpliraville, and myself, of two lawyers, a phy- 
ucifln, a jolly-looking man in the uniform of a sea- 
officer, and a gentleman advanced in life, who had 
coiDfewhat the air and maimer of a foreigner, and, I 
ifterwai^ learned, had left this country at an early 
^).and lived chiefly abroad ever since. 

Mr* Umphraville, who was seated next Mrs* 
Melfort, seemed non less pleased with the conversa- 
tion than with the manners of that iady, who is 
indeed pciHectt^ well-bred and accomplished ; and the 
ttraager, ^ose Oftme was MelVi^Ue, appeared equally 
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'%o relish the spint v^hich distiogviab^d the discourse 

of Mr- Umphraville* I had early observed him. to 
mark my old friend, as a member of the company not 
the least worthy of his attention* 

The dinner was succeeded by a round of toasts^ 
during which the ladies received scarce any other 
mark of attention .from the company, Mr* Umphra* 
villei Mr. Melville, and myself, excepted, than that 
of Mr. Melfort's calling for their toasts, which be 
always distinguished, by desiring us to fill a bum- 
per* 

Immediately after this ceremony was ended, th^y 
withdrew; a circumstance which seemed nowise 
disagreeabU to the company they left, the g^reatest 
part of whom had hitherto sat mute, and plainly felt 
tlie presence of the ladies a restraint on the freedom 
and jollity of convei*sation* 

They had no sooner retired, than Mr. Melfort, 
raising himself in his chair, announced a bumper to 
the ladies who had left us; an order which was readily 
complied with, and seemed to spread an air of satis- 
faction around the table. The sea-captain said, he 
• was glad the frigates had sheered off; " and now,'' 
added he, " if you please, Mr. Melfort,a8 the signal 
M is given, we may clear the decks and form the line 
«' of battle.'' 

The captain's joke was applauded with a loud 
laugh, during which honest Umphraville, whose face 
is no hypocrite, cast to my side of the table a look 
of displeasure and contempt, which 1 was at no loss 
lo interpret. Meantime the servants removed one 
half of the table, that we Height sit sociably, as Mr. 
Melfort termed it, round the other, which was inixne- 
diately furnished with a set of fresh passes, and 
cleared of every incumbrance that might retard the 
-circulation of the bottle. 

Our friends, who had been so silent during the 
, pr^fience pf the ladies^ now began to take their re* 
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veogey «id enlarge tbeir share «fth« con^erftatkHi I 
the Bumber of their stories and their Jokes ; aU of 
which seemed to be equally relished ; and not the 
less soy that they now became somewhat loose and 
Hceotiotts* 

Mr. Melville had at first endeavoured, though tn ft 
verf easy find poiite tnanner, to give somewhat of a 
more refined turn to the conversation: but his en^ 
<leayours, though supported by a good deal of wit and 
Titacity^ could not long withstand the general dispo»> 
sition of the icompany. He now found himself as 
little able to relish their merriment as Mr. Umphra» 
inHe, next whom he was seated ; and tkey had begun 
to enter into conversation of a very different kindy 
when Umphraville received a sh^ on the shoulder 
'firoin one of the company^ who at the same tioae re- 
minded him that he was hunted* 

My friend was at first startled with a fafniliarity 
to which he was little accustomed ; having recover- 
ed his composure, however, he thanked the gentle- 
nuO), though with an air rather formal and reserved, 
for hn attention, and drank off his bumper. But 
having, it seems, left a little more than was proper 
in ^e bottom of his glass, he was saluted with a 
'call of *« No heeltops !" from another comer of the 
table* This enigmatical advice being explained to 
^hn, he complied with it alao,. saying, however, 
mh his' natural firmness of tone and manner, <^ that 
" it was his rule to fill and drink his glass when arid 
^ h(yw he pleased ; and tliat, as he had already gone 
1^ greater lengths than usual, Mr. Melfoit must <^^ 
* cttiie him if he did not now depart from it." 

I sSfW that Mr. Urophraville was now heartHy 
tired of the compajiy, and w;as not sorry wheti, a 
fittle after 4his incident, both he and Mr. MelviHe 
withdrew. Having remained long enough to 'wit- 
Itesk some jocular remarks to which this gave occa- 
«id^ 'i fbllbwed'them to the drawing room, wb"*- ^ 

L 2 
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fbund thej were much more agi^eaUf ^ttiploifdd 

in drinking coffee with Mrs. Melfort, while one of 
her daughters obliged m^ old friend by fda)niig^fi6Tne 
Scots airs upon the harpsicbord^ which the other 
accompanied with a voice equally sweet and expres- 
sive. 

The conversation which succeeded was supported 
in an easy agreeable manner) by Mr. Melville and 
the ladies, with that mixture of serious . remark 
> which made it not un pleasing to Mr. Umphraville ; 
nor did he suffer in their opinion by the part he 
occa»only took in it. The silent approbation of 
his countenance, during the performance of > -the 
young ladies, and the observations which, it g^ve 
him an opportunity of making on the character 
of our native music, had already made the old gen^ 
tleman a favoyrite ; nor were the rest of the com- 
pany displeased with the turn of his sentiments, 
when he complained, that the drawing-rooms, wh^re, 
in his younger days, the ladies and gentlemen were 
accustomed to the company of each other, were now 
almost totally deserted ; and that, as far he could 
observe amidst the boasted refinement of modem 
onanners, the gentlemen paid less attention to the 
ladies, both in public places and in private society, 
than they had done fifty years ago* 

After some time passed in this manner, the noise 
of laughter and o^ vociferation on the stairs announced 
the approach of Mr. Melfort and his company. The 
physician, and one of the lawyers, were indeed the 
9nly members of it who had chosen to attend him 
to the drawing-room ; both of whom were prodi^i^ 
ously flustered ; and yet, to my astonishment, they 
contrived to put si decent face upon it, and feU ioto 
iewer improprieties than could have been expected^ 
A drawing-room, however, was not their element $ 
and, after swallowing ajiittle coffi^e, they mthdceiir. 
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lewfeff tdtiijjfet Melfort fast asleep ih a corner of the 
settee. 

Mr. Utnphravilleand Itookt>ur]eave. Wewerte 
scarce out of the house when he exclaimed, 

" O ms ! qoando ego te aspiciam ? 

A»d^ after a little pause, « Good God !'* said he, 
** Charles^ can such scenes be common at poor Mel- 
** fort** ? To ifirhat a degree must he have lost all 
" respect for himself, and all taste for true happiness, 
" who, for sueh society as we have this day witnes« 
** sed, can forego the agreeable conversation of his 
<^ own family, or who can allow the'elegance of their 
^ amusements to be disturbed by the intrusion df 
* his loose and riotous companions V^ 

I repnesented to my friend that he saw the matter 
m too strong a light. I observed that the excess on 
this occasion had probably been greater than usual ; 
Mr. Melfort was nowise singular in the manner of 
entertaining his friends ; that, in this country, the 
general opinion justified the observation of the poet, 
** Fecundi calicesquem non fecere discrtum ;" that 
wine was supposed necessary to remove the natural 
reserve of our manner, and give a proper degrefe 
of ease and spirit to our conversation. As to 
the appearance of Melfort and his friends in the 
drawing-room," I observed, that a little habit 
made the occasional intrusion of a dnmken conw 
pany be considered as a sort of interlude, which 
ladieis could' bear without uneasiness ; and, at an^ 
rate, as it was an equal chance that their future 
husbsmds would give such dinners, and receive such 
goeste as their father did, it might not be improper 
to actpstom' them, in their earlier days, to a speJ- 
clcf of conversation and behaviout which they mu^ 
aftetwaisds be obliged: to endure. 



« Ay," «ays lie, « Charles, thSs is y<wr wwf ; tbe 
<< follies of mankind arc familiar to you, and you are 
<* always ready to find an apolog^y for tfaem ; bttt I, 
♦* who, for many years, hayc only heard of them, can- 
" not be supposed to bear their defects with as much 
« patience. I am sick of this town of yours ; and, 
«* though I could have as much pleasure as any 
» man in witnesung such elegant manners, and 
*< partaking in such agreeable conversation, as vrc 
« saw aiid enjoyed during a part cf this evening ; 
« if I must purchase it by sharing in the intempeiv 
« ancc, the noise, and the folly which succeeded it, 
^ should you wooder if I long to return to my booka 
^ and my solitude V* 
XL 
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AH imiMdimaitt in fancy's •oartc» 
Are motiTct of more fancy* 

SHAKSPEAai:* 

AMIDST Uie variety of objects around us, 
philosophers have frequently been employed in 
pointing out and distinguishing those wliich are tlite 
sources of pleasure, and those which; are produc- 
tive of pun ; they have endeavoured also to inv^sti* 
gate the causes and the qualities in the diiTerent 
objects by which their effects are produced. I sus- 
pect, that, in many cases, we must be obliged to have 
recourse to the original constitution of our frame, 
and that the most penetrating philosophical enqui- 
ries can often go no farther than to say, thua nature 
'haamadens. ^^ 
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But wiiateyer may be the origioal sources of our 
pleasure and pain, it is certain that there are various 
circumstances which may be pointed out,, as adding 
tOy or diminishing both the one and the other ; cir- 
cumstances by which the warmth of expectation 
may be heightened or allayed^ and the pangs of 
disappointment increased or mitigated. 

It is a comnaon observation, the justice of which, 
I believe, will not be disputed, that every passion 
increases according to the difficulty there is in its 
gratification. When once a desire for a certain ob- 
ject is raised, every opposition which occurs to the 
attainment of it, provided it be not such as cuts off 
all hopes of succeeding, and every perplexity and 
embarrassment thrown in the way, when the mind 
is engaged in the pursuit, inflames the desire ; the 
object becomes heightened and eifaggerated in our 
ideas, the mind grows more attached to it, and the 
expectation of enjoyment from the possession is en- 
creased. 

To account ibr this appearance in our nature, it 
may be observed, that nothing is so apt to make an 
object figure in the Imagination, as to have our at- 
tention long and earnestly fixed upon it. This makes 
jt appear in stronger and more lively colours. If 
it be an object of desire, it appears more and more 
calculated to give pleasure; if an object of aversion, 
it appears more and more calculated to produce 
pain. Every time we view it, there is an addition 
made to the impression we have received. The 
sensations it has already given us still continue, 
and the passion it has created receives additional 
force. If the object be pleasant, the mind dwells up- 
on its good, if disagreeable, upon its bad qualities : 
it, broods over them, it amplifies, it exaggerates 
them. ' 

Jslow, .no circ.umstaiice »s so much calculated to 
fix the attention upon any particular object, aa those 
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^iliculties which arise in our pursuit of it. The 
mind, unwilling to be overbome, caimot think of 
submitting to a defeat, or of giving up those expec- 
tations of enjoyment which it has formed. £lvery 
little opposition, therefore, that is met with, every 
obstruction thrown in the way, calls forth a fresh 
consideration of the object. We take a view of it 
in Its every form, to try if we can get the better of 
those difficulties, and remove those obstructions. 
The object itself, meanwhile, gains complete posses- 
4sion of the soul« It swells and heightens in our 
imagination, and is no longer seen as it is by other 
men, nor as it would be by the same person, were 
other objects allowed to have place in his mind, or 
lo divide his attention* 

From this circumstance in our nature, that fixing 
'OUT attention upon any one object, or set of objects, is 
«ipt to encrease or heighten them in pur rmagina- 
4tton, a variety of xemarks might be made, tending 
to illustrate the history of the human heart. It is 
trwlng to this circumstance, that a general lover sel- 
dom forms an attachment to any particular object. 
Xt is from the same cause, that the gentleman, 
who follows no particular profession, seldom exagge- 
rates the advantages of any one. It is the merchant, 
who limits his views solely to commerce, that sees 
in too strong a light the advantages of trade ; it is 
the scholar, who confines himself to one braaoh of 
science, that is the complete pedant. The moral 
philosopher wonders how any man can be ocxuipied 
by the dry unpleasant study of the mathematics, 
'^ile the curious fabric of the human mind re- 
thains unexplored. The asAthematician is equally 
surprised that any man should compare the certain- 
ty of mathematical evidence to the vague enquiries 
of the moral philosopher. The geometrician, who, 
4>y the intfeaty of his friends, was prevailed with to 
Head the Cid of ComeiUei woxkdei^d that any body 
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should admire a thing in which nothing was proved. 
And the learned Budsus, when he was writing hia 
treatise concerning the Roman < a«,' being interrupted 
by his maid-senrant, who told him the house was on 
fire, bade her go and tell his wife, &r that he did 
not mind family matters* ** What a pity is it^'' 
says a learned foreign professor, in writing to his 
correspondent in this country, *^ what a pity is it, 
'^ that the illustrious Dr. Franklin, the discoverer o£ 
<* electricity, and the author of so many inventions 
*^ in the sciences, should descend from the sublime 
*^ heights of philosophy, to employ his time and 
^^ study in directing the trifling and unimportant 
** contentions of nations 1*' 

It would far exceed the bounds of this paper to 
exhaust this subject, or to take notice of the differ- 
ent remarks which may he drawn from it, either 
with regard to human sentiments and conduct, or 
hi relation to the fine arts*. I shall therefore con- 
fine myself to one other observation, on a point 
which has been treated of by Mr« Addison, in the 
40th No* of the Spectator, where he justifies against 
the ruling opinion at that time, the practice of those 
writers of tragedy^ who disregard what are called 
the rules of poetical justice. To his defence of 
that practice, I think we may add one argument, 
which seems to have escaped him, drawn from the 
effect of the opposition above-mentioned, to height- 
tQ our passion for a particular #bject. 

There is implanted in the mind of every man a 
desire that virtue should be followed by reward, 
a^ vice by punishment. But this desire, like every 
other, gathers new strength by opposition, and ri- 
ses upon resistance. When, therefore, a vir- 
tuous man, amidst all his virtue, is represented as 
vmhappy, that anxiety which wo feel for his^ hap- 

*^ See Itlements of CrltlcUn. 
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piness becomes so much the greater ; the more 
undeserved calaitiLties he meets with, the higher is 
that principle raised by which we desire that he 
should attain an adequate reward ; the more he is 
environed and perplexed with difficulties, the more 
earnestly do we wish that he may be delivered from 
them all ; and, even when he is cut off* by prema- 
ture death, we follow his memory with the greater 
admiration ; and our respect and reverence for his 
conduct are increased so much the more, as all our 
prayers for his happiness in this life aix: disap- 
pointed. 

On the other hand* with regard to the vicious, 
nothing excites so strongly our indignation against 
vice, or our desire that it should be punished, as 
our beholding the vicious successful, and, in the midst 
of his crimes, enjoying prosperity. Were we always 
to see the vicious man meeting with a proper pu- 
nishment for his guilt, wretched and unhappy, our 
eagerness for his punishment would subside, and our 
hatred against him would be converted into pity ; 
his guilt would be forgotten, and his misfortunes 
only would aHect us. Before the trial of an atrocious 
criminal, the unanimous voice of the public is, that 
he should be led out to punishment. Suppose him 
condemned, how altered is that voice ! His fate is 
now universally pitied and deplored ; and, did not 
the safety of thousands depend on his suffering, 
hardly, in any case, should we see the laws of jus- 
tice finally put in execution. 

There can be no good reason, therefore, for ob- . 
serving the rules of what is called ^' poetical justice.'' 
The effect which a departure from these rules pro- 
duces, affords the highest possible testimony in 
favour of virtue. It shews that, where virtue meets 
with calaniities and disappoitments, this, instead of 
lessoning it in our estimation, only attaches us so 
much the more warmly to its interests; and that, 
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where vice is successful, instead of crediting a feel- 
ing in its favour) this only encreaaes our indigna- 
tion against it. Were tirtne always fortunate, 
were vice always unprospcrous, that principle would 
be enfeebled, by which we desire the reward of the 
one, and the pumshment of the other* 
P 
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7^ ^HE AVtHOR OF tRE MIRROR. 

SIU, 

THE praises of friendship, and descriptions 
of the happiness arising from it, I remember to have 
met with in almost every book and poem since 
first I could read. I was never much addicted to 
reading : and, in this instance, I think, I have lit- 
tle reason to put confidence in authors. How it 
may be in their experience, I know not ; but, in 
mine, this same virtue . of friendship has tended 
very little to my happiness ; on the contrary. Sir, 
when I tell you my. situation, you will find that I 
am almost ruined by my friends. 

From my earliest days I was reckoned one of the .- 
best-natured fellows in the world ; and at school, 
though I must confess I did not acquire so much 
learning as many of my companions ; yet, even 
there, 1 was remarkable for the acquisition of friends* 
Even there, too, I acquired them at some expence ; 
I was flogged, I dare say, an hundred times, for 
the faults of others, but was too generous ever to 
'peach ;' my companions were generous fellows too ; 
but it always happened, I don't know how, that 
my generosity was on the losing side of the adven- 
ture. 

VOL. H. M 
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I had not been above three years at colleg^e, when 
the death of an uncle put me in possession of a very 
considerable estate* As I was not violently inclined 
towards literature, I soon took the opportunity, which 
this presented me, of leaving the university, and en- 
tering upon the world. I put myself under the tuition 
of one of my companions, who generally spent the 
vacations, and indeed some of the terms too, in 
London ; and took up my residence in that city. 
There I needed not that propensity which I* have 
told you, I always possessed, to acquire a multitude 
of friends ; I found myself surrounded by them in 
every tavern and coffee*house about town. But I 
soon experienced, that though the commodity was 
plenty, the price was high. Besides a con%derabIe 
mortgage on my estate, of which one of my best 
friends contrived to possess himself, I was obliged 
to expose my life in a couple of du^ls, and had very 
near lost it by disease, in that course of friendship 
which I underwent in the metropolis. All this was 
more a social sacrifice to others than a gratification 
to myself. Naturally rather of a sober disposition, 
I found more frequently disgust than pleasure 
amidst those scenes of dissipation in which I was 
engaged. I was often obliged to roar out a catch 
expressive of our happiness, at the head of a long 
table in a tavern, though I would almost have ex- 
changed my place for the bench of a galley-slave ; 
and to bellow for a bumper, when I would as soon 
have swallowed the bitterest drug in the shop of 
my apothecary. 

From this sort of bondage I contrived to emanci- 
pate myself by matrimony. I married the sister of 
one of my friends, a girl good-natured and thought- 
less like himself, with whom I soon after retired into 
the country, and set out upon what we thought a 
sober, well-regulated plan. The situation was so 
distant, as to be quite out of the reach of my former 
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town coiApanions ; prevntons were cheap, and ser- 
vants faithful : in short, every thing so circumstanced 
that we made no doubt of living considerably with- 
in our income* Our manner of life, however, was 
to be as happy as prudent. By the improvement 
of my estate, I was to be equally amused and en- 
riched ; my skill in spoitmanship (for I had acquired 
that science to great perfection at the university) 
was to procure vigour to nay constitution, and dain- 
ties to my table } and, against the long nighu of 
winter, we were provided with an excellent neigh- 
bourhood. 

The last-mentioned article is the only one which 
we have found come entirely up to our expectations. 
My talent for friend-making has indeed extended 
the limits of neighbourhood a good deal farther 
than the word is commonly understood to reach. 
The parish which is not a small one,....the country, 
which is proportionably extensive, comes all within 
the denomination of neighbourhood with us ; and 
tny neighbour Goostry, who pays me an annual 
sporting visit of several weeks, lives at least fifty 
miles ofH 

Some of those neighbours, who always become 
friends at my house, have endeavoured to pay ^ne 
for their entertainment with their advice as to the 
cultivation of my farm, or the management of my 
estate ; but I have generally found their counsel, 
like oth«r friendly exertions, put me out of pocket 
in the end. Their theories of agriculture failed in 
my practice of them ; and the ingenious men they 
recominended to me for tenants, seldom paid their 
rent by their ingenuity. One gentleman, in parti- 
cular, was so penetrated by my kindness and hospi- 
tality, that he generotisly communicated to me a 
project he had formed, which he shewed me to be 
H)fallible, for acquiring a great fortune in a very 
short time, and offering me an equal share ir 
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profilS} upon my advancing the sum of five hundred 
pounds, to enable him to put his plan more speedily 
into execution. But, about a twelvemonth after, I 
was informed that his project had miscarried, and 
that my five hundred pounds were lost in the wreck 
of it. This gentleman is almost the only one of my 
friends, who, after having been once at my hcmse, 
does not chuse to frequent it again. 

My wife is not a whit less happy in acquiring 
friends than myself. Besides all her relations, of 
whom (for I chose a woman of family) she has a 
very great number, every lady she meets at visits, 
at church, or at the yearly races in our country-town, 
is so instantaneously charmed with her manners 
and conversation, tliat she finds it impossible to leave 
our part of tlie country without doing herself the 
pleasure of waiting on Mrs. Hearty at her own 
house. Mrs. Hearty's friends are kind enougH to 
give advice too, as well as mine. After such visits, 
i generally find some improvement in th« furniture 
of my house, the dress of my wife, or the livery of 
my servants. 

The attentions of our friends are sometimes car- 
ried farther than mere words or visits of compli- 
ment ; yet, even then, unfortunately, their favours 
are just so many taxes Upon us. When I receive 
a present of a delicate salmon, or a nice haunch of 
venison, it is but a signal for all my good nei^l^ 
hours to come and eat at my expence ; and, some 
time ago, when a nephew of my wife settled abroad, 
sent me an hogshead of excellent claret, it cost me, 
in entertainments for the honour of the liquor, 
what might have purchased a tun from the wine* 
merchant. 

After so ^any instances in which my friendships 
were hurtful to my fortune, I wished to hit on the 
way of making some of them beneficial to it. For 
this purpose, my wife and I have, for a good while 
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pasty been employed in looking out for some snug 
ofiice, or reversions to which my interest with seve- 
ral powerful friends might recommend me* Buty 
somehow or other, our expectations have been al- 
vayg disappointed ; not from any want of inclina- 
tion in our friends to serve us, as we have been re- 
peatedly assured, but from some various unforesejcn 
accidents, to which expectations of that sort are 
pardcularly liable* In the course of these solicita- 
tions, I was led to engage in the political interests 
of a gentlenoLan, on whose influence I built the 
strongest hopes of success in my own schemes i and 
I flattered myself, that, from the friendly footing 
OQ which I stood with my neighbours, I might be 
of considerable service to him* This, indeed, he 
is extremely ready to acknowledge* though he has 
sever yet found an opportunity, of returning the 
favour ; but, in the mean time, it kept my table 
open to all his friends, as well as my own, and 
cost me, besides, a head-ache twice a week during 
the whole period of the canvass* 

In short, Mr* Mirror, I find I can afford to kc;ep 
myself in friends no longer* I mean to give them 
warning of this my resolution as speedily as possi- 
ble. Be so good, therefore, as inform such of 
them as read your paper, that I have shut my 
gates* locked my cellar, turned off my cook, dis- 
posed of jny dogs, forgot my acquaintance, and 
am resolved henceforward, let people say of me 
what they will, to be ^ no one's friend but my 
•wn." 

I am, &c. 

I JOHN HKAftTT* 
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No. LXXIX. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 

^ •^m.'m.Tanto major &aac ntU est 9111am Tiitolis. 

JUV, 

ro ra£ author of rsE mjrxob. 

SIK, 

THERE is, perhaps, no character in the world 
more frequent than that of your negatively good 
men ; people who strictly conform to the laws of 
decency and good order in society, whose conduct is 
squared to the rules of honesty and morality, and 
yet who never did one virtuous or laudable actioA 
from the day of their birth* Men of this sort seem 
to consider life as a journey through a barbarous 
country, occupied by savages, and overspread with 
dangers in every quarter* Their only wish is to 
steer the safest course, to escape any hidden snares 
or precipices, and to avoid exasperating the enemy ; 
but to win them by ofiBces of kindness, or attach 
them by real services, they consider as a fruitless 
waste of time, a needless expence, and often a dan« 
gerous experiment* 

It is not a little surprising, that these good sort 
of men should, by the decency of thi^ir exterior de- 
portment, so far impose upon the world, as to glide 
on with ease and safety, to arrive often at riches and 
eminence, and, from being free of the censure of 
every species of open vice, to obtain, not unfrequent- 
ly, the respect which is due to virtue* 

You, Mr* Mirror, like ^me other rigid moralists,^ 
seem, from the general strain of your writings, to 
i^equire something more towards the formation of a 
good man than the mere absence of evil, or the 
m^re li^ry of goodness. It must be allowed, how* 
ever, that by a scrupulous observance of certain 
rules of decorum, and a timely use of the vocables 
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of virtue, the exterior and visible part of the cha- 
racter is to be attained, which^ for most of the use- 
ful purposes of life, eeems to be quite sufficient* 
But as there are still a few who go a little deeper, and 
are scrupulous enough to require a purity of heart 
as well as of manners, it is pity that those sincere 
good people should lose all recompense for the 
sacrifice they make of many cofnfortable gratifica* 
tions, while they see the rewards of virtue as cer- 
tainly attained at a much smaller expence. 

From my concern for the few I have mentioned," 
I have been considering whether it were not possible 
to devise some means of unmasking those of the 
former character, some standard by which the two 
classes might be compared, or 6tatican>aiance which 
should shew the difference of weight and tolidity of 
such objects as have a similar appearance. I think, 
Sir, I haVe been successful, and shall now propose 
to you my plan- 

Imprtmis, I lay it down as a rule, that men shajl 
not be judged of by the actions they perform, but 
by such as they do not perform. Now, Sir, as those 
useful <ihranicles of facts, called newspapers, have 
hitherto been only the records of what men have 
been daily a-doing, I propose to publish a news- 
paper of a different kind, which shall contain 
the daily intelligence of all suc^h things as are not 
done. 

For the benefit of such as chuse to encourage 
mf undertaking, I send you a specimen of the 
work, which I' can safely promise, and hereby en- 
gage, $hall Contain more in quantity than any other 
pliriodiefH i*egister whatever. 

^' Satui^ay last, being the festival of Christmas, 

^ a day which the late worthy Sir Thomas W 

'* used to cotntnemorate by giving a warm dinner 
^ to all the po&t of the parish, the same was cele- 
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<« brsCed hj his son the present Sir Thomas, with 
«< DO solemnity whatever." 

^ Yesterday George B——^*^ Esq. who- by the 
<* death of an uncle, succeeded to an estate of four 
*^ thousand pounds per annum, gave no answer to 
« five charity letters from the natural children of 
<< his deceased relation, and their mother^ who 
M works hard for their maintenance." 

«< In the course of last week lour poor people died 
^ in the streets...H>wing to the great inclemency of 
•* the weather." 

«< On Friday the twenty-fourth ult. the Duke of 
•< ....•.•.•• visited the Royal Infirmary of this city, 

<* and, after perusing the list of contributions to that 
M humane and useral foundation, was pleased to 
<< give a '••••••.•.• pinch of snuff te the gentleman 

M that stood next him." 

*< It was confidently reported some days ago, that 
<< C...... W........ Esq. had paid his father's debts; 

<< but this, we are assured, is without foundation.'* 

<* In the action lately brought by £• L. a pauper, 
** against her son-in-law Lord ...m...., for an alimo- 
<* ny, several eminent counsel being applied to in 
<« behalf of the plaintiff, refused to take ahy con«^ 
«< cem in so shameful a prosecution." 

<< W. P. Esq. who lately sustained a conudera* 
^ ble loss by play, has not, as was asserted, sold 
<< his hunters and pack of harriers. He has only 
*^ dismissed his chaplain, and cut off the allovrance 
** of some superannuated domestics, on whom his 
* father bestowed annual pensions.'' 

^* Whereas it has been reported, that R. V. Esq. 
*^ who some time ago made a composition with his 
^ creditors of five shillings in the pound, has of 
*< late given several entertainments of three courses, 
^ we are desired to inform the pobli*, from the best 
« authorityi vis. his butler^ that the siud gentle- 
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" man never gives more than two coarses and a 
" dessert." 

^ Last night, between the hoars of nine and ten, 
<< a fire broke out in the kitchen of R. H* Esq. 
" which, after burning with some violence, for two 
** hours, was happily extinguished. It did no fur- 
" ther damage than the consuming of about twenty 
" pound of coah* It is surprising how very few 
*^ siKh accidents have happened of late years." 

Such, Mr. Mirror, is the nature of the paper 
which I propose shall daily give Intelligence of 
whatever is omitted to be done in this* city and its 
environs. Besides the recommendation of novelty, 
its general usefulness must be so apparent, that 
I can have very little doubt of its extensive circu- 
lation. 

I am, Sir, 

Your «nost obedient servant, 

IKTEGER. 



I have been favoured by an ingenious correspond- 
ent, with the following observations on Pastoral 
Poetry. « 

NO species of poetry has given occasion to more 
observations and criticisms than what is called Pas- 
toral ; though I am still inclined to suspect that the 
nature of this composition has not, after all, been 
ptoperly ascertained. The critics have prescribed 
a great number of rules upon that subject, but with- 
<Kit attempting to point out any principle in nature 
Mpon which they are founded ; expecting, perhaps, 
*at, like receipts, they should be implicitly followed 
upon the mere authority of the persons by -*- 
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they are delivered. Thus we are informed that aa 
eclogue, or pastoral is an imitation of the action of a 
shepherd, or of one considered under that character ; 
and that those who introduced reapers, or fishermen, 
into this sort of composition, have acted improperiy. 
Although an eclogue, however, ought to represent 
the manners of a shepherd, we are told that those 
manners should be painted, not as they are found in 
nature, but according to an ideal standard of perfec- 
tion in what is called the golden age, where mankind 
live a life of simplicity untainted by vice, and main- 
tain a serenity and tranquillity of mind undisturbed 
by avarice or ambition. In short, the actions of a 
shepherd, exhibited in this sort of writing, ought to 
have little resemblance "to such as exist at present 
among that class of people, or probably ever did 
exist in any period of the world. 

Is there not something mighty whimsical and 
arbitrary in these critical tenets ? May we not be 
permitted to ask why a species of poetry should be 
appropriated to one particular profession or occupa- 
tion, in contradistinction to all others ? What is there 
in the life of a shepherd to distinguish it from that 
of the other inhabitants of a country, and to mark 
the peculiar style and character of those verses which 
are employed in describing it i 

A pastoral ought, in my opinion, to be distinguish- 
ed from any other poem, not so much by the class 
of people whom it proposes to exhibit, as by the 
kind of sentiments which it is designed to express. 
Love and friendship give rise to sentiments which 
are apt to engross the whole imagination, and to 
have an extensive influence upon the disposition and 
temper. The sensibility and delicacy produced in 
a mind where these affections are prevalent, is liable 
to be disgusted with the ordinary commerce of society, 
to feel an aversion to the cares and bustle of an ac- 
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dre life, and a high refish for the ease and indolent 
enjoyments connected with rural reUrement. 

And Wisdom's Mif 
Oft yaeka dw tweet retired solitade* 
Whert, with her best nurse Gonten^platioii* 
She plaraes her fieathers* and lets grow htr wiagf « 
That, in the bostling hurry of resort. 
Were all too raffled^ and sometimes impaired. 

As these dispositions and sentiments have a pecu- 
liar tone and character, that poetry in which they 
arc expressed is, with propriety, considered as dis- 
tinct from every other ; being obviously different 
from that which is employed in describing great and 
heroic actions, or from that which is intended to call 
forth sympathy by scenes of distress, or from that 
which is calculated to excite laughter by exhibiting 
objects of folly and ridicule. 

In a poem expressive of tender sentiments, it 
seems necessary diat the scene should be laid at a 
distance from places of business and public resort, 
and should be filled with a description of rural ob- 
jects and amusements. Shepherds, therefore, being 
the earliest inhabitants of the country, enjoying ease 
and happiness, were naturally pitched upon as the 
only persons who could, with probability, be repre- 
sented in compositions of this nature. Hence it 
seems to have arisen, that the readers of such 
poems, and even critics, attending more to the sen- 
sible objects that were exhibited, than to the end 
which the poet had in view, have considered that as 
primary which was merely an accidental circum- 
stance ; and have regarded the employment of tend- 
ing flocks as essential in the persons represented. 
It is in consequence of this that the name of pasto- 
ral is now commonly appropriated to that sort of 
composition, which has been substituted in place of 
Eclogues, Idyllia, Sylva, and several others used ' 
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ancient authors. No reason, however, occurs for 
adhering to those early ideas in the present state of 
the world, where the situation of things is totally 
changed. Many people at present may, with proba- 
bility, be supposed to live in the country, whose 
situation in life has no connexion with that of shep- 
herds, and yet whose character is suitable to senti- 
ments which ought to prevail in that species of 
writing. 

It may even be doubted, whether the representa- 
tion of sentiments belonging to the f%al inhabitants * 
of the country, who are strangers to all refinement, 
or those entertained by a person of an elegant and • 
cultivated mind, who, from choice, retires into the 
country, with a view of enjoying those pleasures 
which it affords, is calculated to produce a noiore in- 
teresting picture. If the former is recommended 
by its naivete and simplicity, it may be expected 
that the latter should have the preference in point 
of beauty and variety. 

Two of the greatest poets of antiquity have de- 
iscribed the pleasures of a country life in these two 
different aspects. The former view is exhibited, 
with great propriety and elegance, in one of the 
most beautiful poems of Horace. 

*' Qpod li pndica raulier in partem juvatit 

Domaai*atqae dalces liberes*, 

(Sabina qoalis. ant penuta aolibos 

Pernicis 4ixor Appuli) 
Sacrum vetuatu exstrnat lignii foci|in 

Lassi tub adventum viri : •• 

Claadensqae textii cratibns lactam pecQS * 

Diitenta siccet ubera ; 
£t horna dnlel vina promeni dolio 

Dapet inemptas apparet." 



£P0n 2. 



Bat if a chaste and virtaoni wife 
Aiiiit him in the tender care. 
Of Bun-barnt charms, but honest fame, 

Soch ac the Ssdbine or Apulian dame ; 
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fatigued when homeward he returns* 
The sacred lire with c heerlbl tostre burnt ; 

Or if she milk her swelling kine# 
Or in their folds his happy flock confiRe'; 

While onbooght dainties crown the feastt 
And hucions wines from thyi.year's vintage pre^t. 

FRANCIS. 

The iilore elevated Virgil has given a picture of 
the latter kind no less delightful, in that passage -at 
the end of the second book of the Georgicsj begin- 
ning, 

" O fortonatos nimium sua si bona norint 
Agricolas .«.••«•. 

O happy if he knew his happy state 
The 8wain.M>..M«,-«»-* 

The enlargement of the field of pastoral poetiy, 
which is here suggested, would surely be of advan- 
tage, considering how much the common topics of 
that species of writing are already exhausted* We 
are become weary of the ordinary sentiments of 
shepherds, which have been so often repeated, and 
which have usually nothing but the variety of expres- 
sion to recommend them. The greater part of the 
productions which have appeared under the name 
of pastorals are, accordingly, so insipid, as to have 
excited little attention : which is the more remark- 
able, because the subjects which they treat of natu- 
rally interest the affections, and are easily painted in 
such delusive colours as tend to sooth the imagina- 
tion by romantic dreams of happiness. 

M. ,de Fontenelle has attempted to write pastorals, 
upon the extensive plan above mentioned ; but, 
though this author writes with great elegance in 
prose, his poetical talents seem rather below medio- 
crity ; so that it is not likely he will be regarded, bjr 
succeeding poets, as a model for imitation. 

VOL. II. » ^ 
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No. LXXX. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY-*- 

M...MMM Ex fumo dare luceiUf 

Cogitate nt speciosa dehinc miracala promat. 

HOR. 

AUTHORS have been divided into two classes, 
the instructive and the entertaining: ; to which has 
been added a tliird> who mix, according to Horace, 
the ^' utile dulci," and are, in his opinion, entitled 
to the highest degree of applause. 

Readers complain, that in none of these depart- 
ments is there, in modem writing, much preten- 
sion to originality. In science, they say, so much 
has been already discovered, that all a modem 
writer has left, is, to explain and enforce the systems 
of our predecessors ; and, in literature, our fathers 
have so exhausted the acuteness of reasoning, the 
flashes of wit, the luxuriance of description, and^the 
invention of incident, that an author nowa-days can 
only give new form, not matter, to his argument ; 
a new turn, not thought, to his epigram ; new at- 
titudes, not object, to his picture ; new language, 

■,not situation, to his story. 

However true this complaint may be in the 
main, ihcte is one class of writers to whom the 
charge of triteness, does, I apprehend, very little 
apply. They are generally of the first species men- 
tioned above, who publish useful information to 
mankind ; yet, in the last quarter of the 18th cen- 
tury, their information is often as new as if they 
had written in the infancy of art and of science, 
when every field was open to the researches of in- 

^ dustry, and the invention of genius. The writers 
I allude to, are the authors of those little essays 
which appear in the learned world under the title 
of Advertisements. 
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The necessary and ornamental arts of life are 
equally the objects of the class of authors whom I 
describe. In both, I will venture to assert, that 
the novelty of their, productions is equal to their 
usefulness. ^ 

It was formerly imagined, that disease was an 
evil which mankind had inherited as a punishment 
for the lapse of their progenitor. Milton has given, 
in his Paradise Lost, a catalogue of some of those tor- 
menting maladies, which were to be felt by the race 

of fallen Adam... So has Dr. Dominiceti in an ad- 

vertisement> which is now lying before me ; but, 
with the most extraordinary force of original disco- 
very, has informed us, that, in his treatment of those 
disorders^ there is no evil, no pain, but, on the 
contrary, much pleasure, and even luxury. " I 
" engage,'' says the doctor, *' with pleasure and 
" even luxury, to the patient, to encrease or diminish 
" the vital heat, and the circulatory, secretory, and 
" excretory functions ; to soften and relax the 
" too hard and dry muscular and nervous fibres, and 
<' contracted ligaments ; and to harden and make 
^* compact, and give the proper tone and elasticity 
^< to the too moist and flabby muscular and nervous 
" fibres and relaxed sinews, and provide and esta- 
^' blish an equilibrium between the fluids and ves- 
^ sels ; to sweeten acrid, corrosive, and saline 
*^ humours; and to cure the dropsy, asthma, con- 
" sumptions, cholic, gravel, rheumatism, palsy, pleu- 
" risy and fevers, stone and gout, scurvy and leprosy ; 
" to mollify and destroy inveterate callosities, to 
" deterge and cure obstinate ulcers, &c. 

" These are not the representations of a quack's 
" bill ; I detest the arts of quackery as much as 
" any man living. I deal not in nostrums or myste- 
" ries, or magic, or expedient to captivate : 

'* NoA sibi, aed toto geuitom le credere mondo." 
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If he vho inrented one new pleasure >¥aa formerly 
thought entitled to imperial munificence, what re- 
ward does the doctor desenre, who has added 'as 
many luxuries to the list, as tfiere are diseases in 
the catalogues of nosology ? ' '- 

Scotland, though not remarkable in this dejpart* 
znent of literature, has the honour of producing an 
author, who in an advertisement published not long 
ago, has added to the stores of natural history the 
following very curious fiaicts, with reganjl to the 
properties of air and heat. Mr. Fair, mason^ oppo- 
site to the White Hart Inn, Grass*market, Edin* 
burgh, thus delivers himself on the subject of pneu* 
matics : « Air and smoke,'' says he, " are two 
<^ elastic fluids, capable of being condensed wad 
^^ expanded. Heat, or the fire in the g^rate^ expands- 
^* the air. Being expanded, it becomes lighter. 
»* And, as it is in nature for light matter to nyrim 
<' to the top of heavier, it rises up the vent, carrying 
•* the smoke along with it. This is the principle 
('- by which fire bumti, and smoke ascends. Now, 
<* that the particles of air may be brought above the 
<^fire, that they may be heated to expand' and casry 
^* off the smoke, should be the chief care of a mason 
*«^ in finishing of the fire-places. On the contrary^ 
" it is the cause of smoke. 

•^ The otlier cause of smoke is the wind; Wind 
" is a current of the air always rushing into vi^ds. 
« At the same time it goes forward^ by the. law of 
*< gravity, it has a tendency to press downwards.- 
'• Now, when it blows over any one object higher 
" than the. chimney-top^ gravity brings it' dowti- 
« ward, pressing the smoke before it.^' ^ . ^ 

It will be observed, that like many a^eh- great 
.theorists, Mr. Fair uses a language in some phiyDes 
a little obscure ; and that in others, as whxu^'' he 
memions the tendency of wind to press dowo^aords', 

^ expression borders on the jocular ;. a libertjr in 
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wbich some of the greatest philosophers hare fre- 
quently indulged. 

These discoveries, however, n«w and astonishing, 
are not supertiatural. But I have just now read an 
advertisement, which carries its information beyond 
the bounds of space and time ; and, though the mo- 
desty of its author allows that she has borrowed 
something fronn the Eastern Magi, may fairly be 
deemed an original.- '^ Mrs. Corbyn, at No. 41, 
*^ Stanhope^street, Clare-market, London, by the 
" genuine rules of the real astronomical arcana, for 
" which the wise men of the East were so noted, 
^ undertakes to answer all legal astrological ques- 
^ iions, in' a most surprising manner. Continues 
*^ to give the most amazing accounts of persons by 
" sea. and land* Gives attendance at the ware-house 
" every* day from ten in the morning to eight at 
'^ night*^* The wise men of the East, and some 
other astrologers, might perhaps retail some pre- 
dictions ; bat the idea of a ware- house of prophecy 
va8,<'I ami persuaded, reserved for Mrs. Corbyn of 
Chire-market. 

In the drnamental part of science, has there been 
any thing, since the days of Medea, that could so 
effectually give beauty to homeliness, or restore 
youth to age, as the Circassian Wash, or tlie Ve- 
netian Flower- water ? or has the cunning of art ever 
rivalled the productions of nature more successfully 
tiian . in the Elastic Cushion and Spring Curls, 
" which," says the advertisement, " are as natural 
'^atvd. becoming, nay, by many thought more so^ 
^^ th&n the natural hair itself ?" 

Nor is the merit of those gentlemen much infe- 
Hor^;.. where they apply arts already discovered, to 
purposes which their inventors never dreamed of. 
Socrates was s£ud to have brought down philosophy 
from heaven to. dwell with men. I think the same 
eulogium may be^ fairly bestpwed on the very inge- 

N 3 
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nious artist) who has informed ns in an advertise* 
ment, *< that he makes leather breeches by the rules 
*• of trigfonometry/' 

Having thuji done justice to the merit of those 
authors in point of substance^ I proceed to shew 
their excellence in the composition and style of their 
prodoctions* Amidst a variety of instances, I shall 
make choice of one, merely because it strikes my 
view in last night's Public Advertiser. It is the 
production of a very voluminous writer i^ this de- 
partment, Mr. Norton, of Golden-square. 

«^ E. S. gent, of Tenderden in Kent, was long 
^ afflicted with an inveterate scotbutic disorder. It 
** first broke out in hot pimples and dry scales all 
^ over his face ; then appeared in great blotches on 
^ various parts of his body, and cederoatous swelHngs 
<< in his legs, which terminated in dreadful excoria- 
*' tions and foetid ulcers. All this was attended with a 
*^ total loss of appetite, and, at last, with such ex- 
^^ treme langour and debility, that the poor gentle- 
*' man was utterly despaired of by several of the 
<* most eminent of the faculty who attended himi ; 
<< till, at last, by the providential discovery in the 
** newspapers of the efficacy of MaredaBt*s drops, 
*< by taking a few bottles of them, all the above 
** terrible symptoms began gradually to disappear, 
<< his appetite returned, his complexion regained 
^ its pristine bloom, his skin became as smooth as 
« that of a new-born babe, and his flesh recovered 
<' the soundness and elasticity of the most vigorous 
<< habit. He has ever since been perfectly slout, 
*' hale, and active, and ha^ had three children bom 
^< to him, all thriving and healthy. 

This may be considered as a sort of tragi-^omic 
recital, and, if examined by the rules of Aristotle, 
will be found to contain all the requisites -of the 
best dramatic composition. Here is a beginning, 
a middle, and an end; The beginning, the break- 
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i&f out of Mr« S's disorder j the middle^ the pro» 
gness of th» disease ; the end, its peiiect cure* 
Here too, in some sort, is the Aym^^t^y and here 
e^ently the H^irtriMt, the two great beauties of 
a perfect drama ; the Ayiuw^iri^ the providential 
discoTery of Maredant's drops; the n%^iitnuti the 
change of situation from pimples and scales to a 
blooming complexion, from blotches and ulcers to 
smoothness of akin and - soundness of flesh, from 
extreme debility and langour, to being the father 
<^ healthy children. 

Nor is this class of writers less remarkable for 
adaptation of style than for correctness of compo- 
fiititm* The advertisement above recited of Dr« 
Dcmiiniceti, and the daily performances of Mess. 
Christie and Ansell, shew to what elevation they can 
raise it, when the subject requires elevation* On 
the other hand, where shall we find more truly cha- 
racteristic simplicity than in the following notice 
from a gentleman-tailor ? <( Wanted, by a single 
*^ gentleman-tailor, a servant maid, to act as house- 
^^ keeper and cook, where a girl is kept to attend 
^ and * wait upon the master* None need apply 
^* #ho wiH pretend to manage the kitchen fire with- 
^ out hU directions, as he understands the manage- 
^' ment of coal-fires, which few servants in this town 
^ do* As he commonly dines out of a Sunday, he 
^ expects his servants to go to church, instead of 
^ cookmg dainties to themselves, such as shoulders 
^ of veal stuff'd. Sec. as, though he is a single man, 
^ he i{9 very well instructed by a neighbour how 

^io manage his family* Apply next door to 

" the steps, Panton-square*" 

Other writers, often equally poor and proud, may 
perhaps object to the class of authors whom I com- 
memorate, that they write not from the love of sci- 
ence, or the desire of fame, but from motives 
nJerely interested and selfish. But a little acquaint- 
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ance with many of their productions will effectually 
remove this reproach. Is it not benevolence alone 
that forces Mr. Speediman, in spite of his natural 
modesty, to address the public in an advertisement ? 
<^ Mr. Speediman would be unjust to the public if 
^ he any longer delayed acquainting them of the 
<< virtues of his stomach- pills." Are there not daily 
advertisements, of sales ^ far below prime cost," 
which continue for several years to the evident ad- 
vantage of the public, and loss of the advertiser ? 
and does not Mr. Molesworth press adventurers In 
the lottery to purchase his tickets and shares,* though 
he knows, by certain calculation, that they are to 
be drawn prizes ? 

To such men, may not the above quoted motto of 
the illustrious Dr. Dominiceti be most deservedly 
applied ? 



" Kon sibi, sed toto genitoni se credere mundo;" 

which, however, as malice is ^ways ready to de- 
tract from merit, I heard a wicked wag of my 
acquaintance translate the other day to a company of 
laciies, that the doctor's fumigations *< were to make 
" himself live, and to kill all the world beside." 
Z. 
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No, LXXXI. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15. 

ro THE AU^THOR OF tHE MIRROR^ 

SIR, 

. SOMK time ago you inserted in your paper a 
letter from a lady who subscribed herself S. M« 
giving an account of the hardships she has suffered 
as the daughter of a man of fortune, educated in the 
midst of affluence^ and then left to the support of 
a very slender provision. I own the situation to be 
a haid one ; but it may, pertiaps, afford her some 
consolation to be told, that there are others, seem* 
ingly enviable, which are yet as distressful, that 
derive their distresses from circumstances exactly 
the reverse of those in which Miss S« M. is placed* 
I lost my father, a gentleman of considerable for- 
tune, at an age so early, that his death has scarce 
left any trace on my mind* I can only recollect^ 
that there was something of bustle, as well as sor- 
row, all over the house ; that my coloured sash was* 
changed for a black one ; and that I was not allowed 
to drink papa's health after dinner, which, before, 
I had' been taught regularly to do. Soon after, I> 
can remember my mamma being sick, and that 
there was^ a little brother born who was much more 
attended to than I. As we grew up, I can remem- 
ber his getting finer play-things, and being oftener 
the subject of discourse among our visitors; and 
that sometimes, when there were little quarrels in 
the nui*sery^ Billy's maid would tell mio^, that Miss- 
must wait till her betters were served* 

A superiority to which I was so early accustomed, 
it gave me littlie uneasiness to bear. The vivacity 
natural to children, which in me was supported by 
uninterrupted good health, left me no leisure to 
complain of a preference, by which, though my 
brother was distinguished, he was seldom or never 
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made happier. The notice, indeed, to which his 
birthright entitled him, was often more a hardship 
than a privilege. He was frequently kept in the 
drawing-room with mamma, when he would have 
much rather been with me in the garden ; he was 
made to repeat his lesson to the company, that they 
might admire his parts and his progress, while I 
was suffered to be playing blindman's-buff below 
stairs; he was set at dinner with the old folks, 
helped to light things that would not hurt him, 
obliged to drink toast and water, and to behave 
like a gentleman, while I was allowed to devour 
apple-dumplin, gulp down small-beer, and play 
monkey tncks at the side-table. 

That care, however, which watched his health 
was not repaid with success ; he was always more 
delicate, and more subject to little disorders than I ; 
and at last, after completing his seventh year, was 
seized with a fever, which, in a few days, put 
an end to his life, and transferred to me the inherit- 
ance of my ancestors. 

After the first transports of my mother's grief 
were subsided, she^began to apply herself to the care 
of her surviving child. I was now become inheri- 
tress of her anxiety, as well as of my father's for- 
tune ; a remarkable change was made in every de- 
'partment of my educatipn, my company, and my 
amusements. Instead of going along with a set of 
other girls of my own age to a class for learniny^ 
French, and a public writing-school, teachers were 
brought into the house to instruct me privately ; 
and, though I still went to a dancing-school three 
days in the week to practise the lessons which I 
received from an eminent master at home, yet I 
was always attended by my mother, my governess, 
or somebody, by whose side I was stuck up before 
and after the dance, to the great vexation of myself, 
and the ridicule of my former companions. Of 
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coQipatiions, indeed, I was now altogether deprived. 
I was too considerable a person to associate with 
those in whose sports and amusements I had for- 
merly been so happy to share ; if, at any time I 
ventured to mention a wish for their society, I was 
immediately checked by an observation of my 
mamma, that she believed they were very good 
girls, but not fit company for me. 

To prevent the solitude in which my superiority 
would have thus placed me, a little girl, an orphan 
niece of my mother's maid, was taken into the 
house, whose office it was to attend me during all 
my hours of study or amusement, to hold the pin- 
cushion while my maid was dressing me, to get 
lessons along with roe, and be chid if I neglected 
them; to play games at Draughts, which she was 
never to win, and to lift the Shuttlecock, which I 
commonly let fall ; in short, she was to serve me 
for the practice of all that insolence which the 
precepts of others had taught me I had a right to 
assume. I feel, at this moment, Mr. Mirror, the 
most sincere compunction for the hardships which 
this poor girl suffered while she was with me; hard- 
ships, from which, at last, she freed herself, by 
running off with a recruiting serjeant ; yet I was 
taught, at the time, to call her subsistence a boun- 
ty, and to account myself generous when I bestowed 
any trifle beyond it. 

While my mind was thus encouraged in perver- 
sion, the culture of my body was little less prepos- 
terous. The freedom and exercise which formerly 
bestowed health and vigour, I now exchanged for 
the constraints of fashion, and the laziness of pride. 
Every shackle of dress which the daughters of any 
great man were understood to wear, I was imme- 
diately provided with, because I could afford it as 
well as they. I was never allowed the use of my 
limbs, because I could afford a coach ; and, when 
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attacked by the slightest disorder, immediate re- 
course was bad to the physician, because I could 
afford a fee* The consequence was natural : I lost 
all my former spirits, as well as my former bloom ; 
and, when I first put on the womanly garb, I was 
a fine lady complete, with cheeks as pale, and 
nerves as weak, as the finest* 

I was now arrived at a period when attention and 
anxiety were to be pointed almost solely to one 
object, the disposal of my person in marriage. 
With regard to this event, I was equally the slave 
of my mother's hopes and fears. I was dressed 
and re-dressed, squeezed and pinched, that I might 
catch a fine gentleman who had lately returned 
from his travels. I was often hurried several miles 
in the dark to a ball at our county-town, to display 
myself to a Lord, who was to be of the party 
there ; I was walked over hedge and ditch, in or- 
der to captivate a country 'squire of a very large 
estate in our neighbourhood ; and I was once obliged 
to hazard my neck, that I might go out a hunting 
with a Duke. On the other hand, I was in perfect 
durance when any improper man had been seen to 
look at me. I was forced to leave the parish -church, 
upon information received of a young gentleman 
having bribed the beadle with a shilling, to admit 
him into the next pew ; my dancing-master was 
changed, because his wife died while he was at- 
tending me ; and my drawing-master, an old bache- 
lor of threescore, was dismissed because he hap- 
pened to put his hand on mine in shewing me how 
to manage my crayons. The only poor man with 
whom I was allowed to associate was the clergy- 
man of our parish, a very old gentleman of the 
most irreproachable character. To this indulgence, 
however, I was more indebted than my mother was 
aware, or I had any reason to hope. Possessed of 
.excellent sense and great learning, the good man 
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was at pains to teach me the use of the first, and 
the value of the latter. By his assistance, my mind 9 
vrhich before had always been either uncultivated 
or misled, was. informed with knowledge more use- 
ful than the extent of my fortune, or the privileges 
of my birth. He shewed me the folly of pride and 
the meanness of insolence ; he taught me the respect 
due to merit, the tenderness to poverty, the rever- 
ence to misfortune ; from him I first learned the 
dignity of condescension, the pleasures of civility, 
the luxury of beneficence. He died, alas ! before 
I Could receive the full benefit of his instructions, 
before he was able to eradicate the effects of early 
perversion and habitual indulgence ; and left me 
rather in a condition to fqel the weakness of mj 
mind, than to recover its strength. 

My nnother did not long survive him. I had been 
forced to see the errors of her judgment, though I 
could never doubt the warmth of her affection. I 
was unfortunate enough to lose her assistance^ when 
her assistance would have been more useful, and 
her indulgence less prejudicial. In the manage- 
ment of my fortune, which is now devolved on me, 
I am perplexed with business which I do not under- 
stand, and harassed by applications which I know 
not how to answer. I am sometimes puz^zled with 
schemes for improving my estate, sometimes fright- 
ened with dangers that threaten to* diminish it ; I 
am vexed with the complaints of poor tenants, and 
plagued with the litigiousness of rich ones. I never 
open a letter from my steward in the country with- 
out uneasiness ; and a visit from my agent in town 
is to me like that of a bailiff. Amidst all these 
difficulties, I have no relation whom I can trust, 
and no friend to whom I can lean { the interest 
which people have in -deceiving me deprives me of 
confidence in advice, or pleasure in approbation. 
In short, it is my singular misfortune to possess 

▼OL. ii« o 
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wealth with all the embarrassment of poTcrtf, and 
power with all the dependence of meanness. 

I am, &c« 

V OLIVIA. 
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THE paper of to-day was received from an 
unknown hand several weeks ago. The publication 
of it may, perhaps, appear rather unseasonable, 
after the last Gazette* There is still, however, 
much truth in my Correspondent's observations, 
who, I dare -ssy, will not regret, that Sir George 
Rodney's success has somewhat lessened their force. 

FOR ^HE MIRSOR* 

Komnltts et Liber pater, et ctun Castore PoIIax, 
Po»t ingentia facu> Oeorum ia teinpU recqtti. 

Ron. 

MEN, who either possess a natural sourness 
of temper, or who have been unfortunate in the 
world from accident or imprudence, or perhaps 
think they have been so, from over-rating their own 
deserts, are apt to ascribe to human nature a variety 
of vices and imperfections. They consider these 
as the chief ingredients of the composition of man- 
kind, and that their virtues and good qualities are 
exceptions from the general rule, like accidental 
strokes of genius, or colouring in the works of a 
painter, whose performances, on the whQle> arc 
coarse and irregular. 
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Nothing can \^ more groundless and unjust than 
iVis accusation. I am convinced that, upon a tho- 
rough examination, though we might discover 
many vicious and profligate individuals, we should 
find, In general, that human nature is virtuous and 
well-disposed, and little merits the abuse that 
peevish or unfortunate men are inclined to bestow 
upon it» 

One charge, much insisted upon against mankind, 
is public ingratitude. With what justice or truth 
this is "^ urged, we |nay judge, by examining the 
behaviour of men from the earliest period to the 
present times ; and, in doing so, I flatter myself 
we shall be able to discover that the reverse is true, 
and that a strong spirit of gratitude has appeared 
on all occasions where it was due, though in difler* 
ent ages ^d countries it has been expressed in a 
different manner* 

Id Egypt and ancient Greece, the tribute paid 
by the public to the benefactors of mankind, was 
to consider them as objects of divine worship, and 
for that purpose to enroll them among the gods. 
Such was Ceres, for thp invention of corn ; Bacchus, 
for the discovery of wine j and a variety of others^ . 
with whom every school-boy is acquainted. If a 
man of superior strength and valour happened to 
repel an invader, destroy a monster, or perform, 
any notable deed of public service, he was revered 
while living, and, after his death, his memory was 
respected, and a species of inferior worship was 
paid to him, as a hero, or demi-god. 

In later times, in the Grecian states, the general 
who fought 8. successful battle, or destroyed an ene- 
my's fleet, had statues erected to him by the public 
voice, and at the expence of the public. The Ro- 
mans did not think of honouring their active or 
fortunate commanders with statues ; but they had 

their tritf mpha and ovations bestowed by the pubU' 
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and supported by the voluntary applause and attend- 
ance of a grateful populace. 

I should be extremtly sorry if the modems yielded 
in the article of public gratitude either to the Greeks 
or Romans. I shall not enter upon the practice or 
manners of other European nations ; but f can ven- 
ture to assert, with some degree of confidence^ that 
the people of Great Britain possess a degree of 
public gratitude unexampled in any other age ov 
couiitry. 

In making this assertion, I do not alluxle to pub- 
lic monuments, hereditary pensions, or thanks of 
parliament, which, though of a public, and seeming- 
ly of a general nature, may nevertheless proceed 
- from a very limited cause. I allude to that universal 
effusion of honest gratitude which the gopd people 
of Engird frequently bestow on successful com- 
manders, by putting up their pictures as signs for 
their taverns and ale-houses, and frequenting these 
more than any other, till the reputation of the ori- 
ginal begins to be obscured by the rising glory of 
some new favourite. 

I must, at the same time observe, that great 
statesmen have seldom experienced this mark of 
public applause. The late Mr. Pitt, was, indeed, 
an exception from the remark ; but he was, in fact, 
a minister of war only, and never meddled with 
finance. A first Lord of the Treasury, let him be 
as wise as Ximenes, and as moderate as Fleury, 
cannot expect to be revered on the sign-post of an 
ale-house ; every article of consumption there has 
felt the weight of his hand ; and whether the com- 
pany get drunk in wine or punch, or enjoy the cool 
collations of tea and coffee^ still the reckoning re- 
calls ideas that lead to execrations on the whole 
system of finance and taxation, from the department 
of the first minister to the walk of the lowest excise- 
man ; and, by an easy transition> the dislike of the 
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system and the offices passes, in some degree, to 
the persons of those who fill them. 

But as the same cause of unmerited obloquy does 
not ex^st with respect to our admirals and generals, 
they have been oflen and much the objects of this 
species of public gratitude. It is needless to go far 
tack: In the year 1739, Admiral Vernon took 
Porto-Bello, with six ships only. The public gra- 
titude to him was boundless He was sung in bal- 

lads.....At the ensuing general election in 1741, he 
was returned from three different corporations ; but, 
Above all, bis portrait filled every sign-post; and 
lie may be figuratively said to have sold the ale, 
beer, porter, and purl of England for six years. 

Towards the close of that period, the Admirar« 
favour began to fade apace with the colours of his 
uniform ; and the battle of Culloden was total anni- 
hilation to him. When the news of that victory 
reached England, a new object presented itself to 
the public favour ; and the honest admiral, in every 
sig^.post, made way for the more portly figure of 
the glorious Duke of Cumberland. 

The duke kept possession of the sign-posts a long 
lime. In the beginning of last wdr, our admiral in 
the Mediterranean, and our generals in North* 
America, did nothing that could tend, in the least 
degree, to move his Royal Highness from his place ; 
hut the doubtful battle of Hametlan, followed by the 
unfortunate convention .of Stade, and the rising glo- 
ries of the King of Prussiaf obliterated the glorious 
Duke of Cumberland as effectually as his Royal 
Highness and the battle of Culloden had effaeed 
, the figure, the memory, and the renown of admiral 
Vernon. 

The duke was so totally displaced by his Prussian 
Majesty, that I have some doubts whether he met 
with fair play. One circumstance, indeed, was much 
*g^st him f his figure being marked by a hat ^•*** 

o 2 
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the Kevenhiiller cock, a military uniform, and a fierce 
look, a very slight touch of the painter con verted 
him into the King of Prussia; but what crowned 
the success of his Prussian Majesty, was the title 
bestowed upon him by the brothers of the brush, 
*' The glorious protestant hero ;" words which added 
splendor to every sign-post, and which no British 
subject could read, without peculiar sensations of 
veneration and of thirst. 

For two years, " the glorious Protestant Hero'* 
was unrivalled ; but the French being beat at Min- 
den upon the 1st of August 1759, by the army un- 
der Prince Ferdinand of Bi'unswick, the King of 
Prussia began to give place a little to two popular 
favourites, who started at the same time, I mean 
Prince Ferdinand, and the Marquis of Granby* 
Prince Ferdinand was supported altogether by his 
good conduct at Minden, and his high reputation 
pver Europe as a general :«»..the Marquis of Granby 
behaved with spirit and personal courage every 
where ; but his success in the sign-posts of England 
was much owing to a comparison generally made 
between him and another British general of higher 
rank but who was supposed not to have behaved so 
well« Perhaps too, he was a good deal indebted to 
another circumstance, to wit, the baldness of his 
head* 

The next who figured in the sign-^ost way, was 
the celebrated John Wilke§ Esq. ;.*..This public 
hoDour conferred on him was also an effusion of 
gratitude ; for he was supposed to have written the 
£ad of Bute, who was both a Scotsman and a fa- 
vourite, out of power, and. to have resisted and 
explained the illegality of general warrants* Be- 
sides, he fought a bloodless duel with E. Talbot, 
and was shot in the cause of liberty by Mr* Martin 
of the treasury. All these were great weights in 
the scale of popuhirity ; anjj, though Mr*^ Wii^ea 
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never attsuned the glory either of Admiral Vernon 
or the Duke of Cumberland,' yet his visage has fiU 
led nmny a sign-post, and much ale and gin has 
been ac^d under his auspices. 

These are the last nrhom the people of Great- 
Britain have thought worthy of being so honoured ; 
and though the thing itself may seem ludicrous^ 
yet the tade has a moral, by no means flattering to 
the well-wishers of this country. We have been 
now for five years employed in attempting to reduce 
our rebellious colonies ; we have been two years at 
war with France, and one with Spain ; many troops 
have been raised, many millions have been ex- 
pended i expeditions without number have been 
planned and supported, and the most powerful fleets 
have been fitted out that the coasts and dock-yards 
of England evet beheld ; yet, during this long pe- 
riod, with so many opportunities, and so much 
force, we have not an admiral whose head would 
sell a single cann of flip, nor a general whose full 
length would procure custom for an additional pot 
of porter. 

That this expression of public gratitude may be 
sometimes misplaced, I will by no means deny.; 
but srill this tribute paid by the people is more like* 
ly, than any other circumstance, to be a sure proof 
of real merit* The sovereign may be misinformed 
as to the deservings of those whom he is pleased to 
honour ; and although, in the present reign, no 
svbstantial mark of unmerited favour has been con- 
ferred, yet every body remembers the late General 
B}akeney> who ^ve up Minorca, made a Isord for 
defending it, merely to support a sinking admini- 
stration* What refiance can be had on the thanks 
of parliament as a proof of public merit, may be 
learned from tlie answer of a gallant sea-officer (not 
an admtral>) who, upon being told that the House o^ 
CoQunona meant to give him thanks for his intre 
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and %ucce8sful conduct on the coast of France, 
swore, if they did, he would instantly resign his 
commission. * 

Perhaps at that time, some recent iniitance of phr- 
ty injustice and partiality had brought the thanks of 
parliament into disrepute ; but, be that as it may, I 
shall never think our affairs, either by sea or land, 
in a prosperous condition, until I see the sign^posts 
of England filled with fresh figures of generals and 
admirals* When that happens, it will be a sure 
proof that our affairs have taken a favourable turn, 
and that some of our commanders, have at last, act- 
ed in a manner suitable to the troops and treasure 
with which, from the beginning of this war, they 
have all been so liberally supplied. 
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IN a paper published at Edinburgh, it would 
be improper to enter into any comparison of the 
writers of this country with those on the other side 
of the Tweed : but, whatever be the ct>mparative ' 
rank of Scottish and Bnglish authors, it must 
surely be allowed, that, of late, there have been wri- 
ters in this country, upon different subjects, who are 
possessed of very considerable merit. In one specie 
of writing, however, in ^orks and compositions of 
humour, there can be no sort of doubt that the Eng- 
lish stand perfectly unrivalled by their northern 
neighbours. The English excel in comedy ; seve- 
ral of their romances are replete with the most hu- 
mourous representations of life and character, and 
many of their other works are full of excellent ridi- 
cule. But, in Scotland^ we have handly any book 
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whicli aims at humour, and, of the rery few which 

doy still fewer have any degree of merit- Though 

we have tragedies written by Scots authors, we have 

no comedy, excepting Ramsay^s Gentle Shepherd ; 

and though we have tender novels, we have none of 

humour, excepting those of Smollet, who, from his 

long residence in England can hardly be said to have 

acquired in this country his talent for writing ; nor 

can we, for the same reason, lay a perfect claim to 

Arbuthnot, who is still a more illustrious exception 

to my general remark. There must be something 

in the national genius of the two people which makes 

this remarkable difference in their writings, though^ 

it may be difficult to discover from what cause it 

arises. 

I am inclined to suspect, that there is something 
in the situation and present government of Scotland, 
which may, in part, account for this difference in the 
genius of the two countries. Scotland, before the 
union of the two kingdoms, was a separate state^ 
with a parliament and constitution of its own. Now 
the seat of government is removed, and its constitu- 
tion is involved in that of England. At the time the 
two nations came to be so intimately connected, its 
great men were less affluent than those of England, 
its agriculture was little advanced, and its manufac- 
tures were in their infanoy. A Scotsman was, there- 
fore, in this situation, obliged to exert every nerve, 
that he might be able to hold his place. 
• If preferment, or offices in public life, were his 
object, he was obliged to remove from home to a 
city, which, though now the metropolis of the united 
kingdoms, had formerly been to him a sort of foreign 
capital. 

If wealth was the object of his pursuit, he could 
only acquire it at home by great industry and per- 
severance ; and if he found he could not easily suc- 
ceed in his own country, he repaired to other couh- 
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trieS) where he expected to be able to amass a fbr- 
tone* Hence it has been remarked, that there are 
more natives of Scotland to be found abroad than 
of any other country. 

People in this situation are not apt to indulge 
themselves in humour ; and few humorous charac- 
ters will appear. It is only in countries where men 
wanton in the extravagancies of wealth, that some 
are led to indulge a particular vein of character, 
and that others are induced to delineate and express 
it in writing. Besides, where men are in a situation 
which makes it necessary for them to push their 
way in the world, more particularly if they are 
obliged to do so among strangers, though this may. 
give them a firmness and a resoluteness in their 
ccmduct)- it will naturally produce a modest caution 
and reserve in their deportment, which must chill 
every approach to humour. Hence, though the 
Scots are allowed to be brave and undaunted in dan- 
gerous situations ; yet bashfulness, reserve, and ev&u 
timidity of manner, unless when they are called 
forth to action, are justly considered as making part 
of their character. Men of this disposition are not 
apt to have humour ; it is the open, the careless, the 
indifferent, and the forward, who indulge in it ; it is 
the man who does not think of interest, and who seta 
himself above attending to the proprieties of conduct.* 
But he who has objects of interest in view, who at-< 
tends with circumspection to his conduct, and finds 
it necess»ary to do so, is generally grave and silent, 
and seldom makes any attempt at humour. 

These circumstances may have had a considera* 
ble influence upon the genius and temper of the. 
people in Scotland ; and if they have given a parti- 
cular formatign to the genius of the people in gene- 
ral, they would naturally have a similar effect upon 
its authors : the genius of an author commonly takes 
Its directipn from tha>t of his countrymen. 
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To these caoseS) arising from the present situa« 
tion and government of our country, may be added 
another circumstance, that of there being no court 
or seat of the monarch in Scotland* It is only where 
the court is, that the standard of manners can be 
fixed, and, of consequence, it is only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the court that a deviation from that 
standard can be exactly ascertained, or a departure 
from it be easily made the object of ridicule. Where 
there is no court, it becomes of little importance 
what dress the people wear, what hours they observe, 
what language they express themselves in, or what 
is their general deportment* Men living at dis- 
tance from the court become also unacquainted with 
the rules of ^Eishion which it establishes, and are 
unable to mark or point them out. But the great 
object for wit and ludicrous representation arises 
from men's having a thorough knowledge of what is 
the fashionable standard of manners, and being able 
to seize upon, and hold out a departure from it, in 
an humorous point of view* In Scotland, there- 
fore, which, since the removal of the court, has be- 
come, in a certain degree, a provincial country, there 
being no fixed standard of manners within the coun« 
try itself, one great source of ridicule is cut off, and 
an author is not led to attempt humorous compo- 
sition ; or, if he does, has little chance of succeed- 
ing. 

There is another particular which may have had 
a very considerable effect upon the genius of the 
Scots writers, and that is, the nature of the language 
in which they write. The old Scottish dialect is 
now banished from our books, and the English is 
substituted in its place. But though our books be 
written in English, our conversation is in Scotch. 
Of our language it may be said, as we are told of 
the wit of Sir Hudibras, that we have a suit for 
holidays, and another for working-days. The Sc 
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tish diftlect is our ordinary suit ; the English is used 
only on solemn occasions. When a Scotsman there- 
lore writesy he does it generally in trammels. His 
own native original language, which he hears spoken 
around him, he does not make use of ; but he ex- 
presses himself in a language in some respects fo- 
reign to him, and which he has acquired by study 
and observation. When a celebrated Scottish writer, 
«fler the publication of his History of Scotland, was 
first introduced to Lord Chesterfield, his lordship 
\vilh that happy talent of compliment for which he 
was so remarkable, addressed him, at parting, in 
these words : " I am happy. Sir, to have met with 
*^ you,.«**happy to have passed a day with you>.M. 
<< and extremely happy to find that you speak 
<< Scotch.....It would be too much, were you to speak, 
<^ as well as write our language, better than we do 
" ourselves." 

This circumstance of a Scottish author not writ- 
ing his own natural dialect, mutt have a consider- 
able influence upon the nature of his literary produc- 
tions. When he is employed in any grave dignified 
composition, when he writes history, politics, or 
poetry, the pains he must take to write, in a manner 
diffei^nt from that in which he speaksi will not 
much affect his productions ; the language of such 
compositions is, in every case, raised above that of 
common life ; and, therefore, the deviation which a 
Scottish author is obliged to make from the common 
language of the country, can be of little prejudice to 
him. But if a writer is to descend to common and 
ludicrous pictures of life ; if, in short, he is to deal in 
humorous composition, his language must be, as 
nearly as possible, that of common life, that of the 
bulk of ^ the people 2 but a Scotsman who wishes to 
write English cannot easily do this. He neither 
speaks the English dialect, nor is it spoken by those, 
around him : any knowledge he has acquired ef the 
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language is got from books, not from conversation* 
Hence Scottish authors may have been prevented 
iirom attempting^ to write books of humour ; and, 
when they have tried it, we may be able, in some 
measure, to account for their failure. 

In confirmation of these remarks, it may be ob- 
served, that almost the only works of humour which 
we have in this country, are in the Scottish dialect, 
and most of them were 'written before the union of 
the kingdoms, when the Scotch was the written, as 
well as the spoken language of the country. The 
Gentle Shepherd, which is full of natural and ludi- 
crous representations of low life, is written in broad 
Scotch. Many of our ancient Scottish ballads are 
All! of humour. If there have been lately any pub- 
licadons of humour in this country, written in good 
English, they have been mostly of the gi;^ver sort, 
called irony. In this species of writing, where the 
author himself never appears to laugh, a more digni* 
fied composition is admissible ; and, in that case the 
disadvantage of writing in a language different from 
that in which the author speaks, or those' around 
him converse, is not so sensibly felt. 
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Qamant pcrlisse pudorem 
Concti pene pattre^ • 

BOR« 



TO dispute the right of Fashion to enlarge, to 
vary, or to change the ideas, both of man and woman 
kind, were a want of good breeding, of which the 
author of a periodical paper, who throws himself, as 
it were, from day to day, on the protection of the 
polite world, cannot be supposed capable. I pay, 
therefore, very little regard to the observations of 
bome antiquated correspondents, who pretend to set 
MP what they call the invariable notions of things, 
against Ibe opinions and practice of people of con- 
dition. At the same time I must observe, that, as 
there is a College in Physic, and a Faculty (as it is 
called in Scotland) in Law ; so, in Fashion, there is 
a select body, who enjoy many privileges and im- 
munities, to which pretenders, or inferior practition- 
ers in the art, are by no means entitled* There is 
a certain grace in the rudeness, and wit in the folly 
of a person of fashion^ to which one of a lower rank 
has no manner of pretension. 

I am afraid that our city (talking like a man who 
has travelled) is but a sort of mimic metropolis, and 
cannot fairly pretend to the same license of making 
a fool of itself, as London or Paris. The circle, there- 
fore, taking them in the gros, of our fashionable 
people here, have seldom ventured on the same beau* 
tiful irregularity in dress, in behaviour, or in man- 
ners, that is frequently practised by the leaders of 
the ton in the capitals of France or England. 

With individuals, the same rule of subordination 
is to be observed, which, however, persons of extra- 
ordinary paru, of genius above their condition, arc 
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sometimes apt to overlook. I perceive in the pit 
of the play-house? some young men? who have got 
fuddled in punch, as noisy and as witty as the gen- 
tlemen in the boxes, who have been drinking Bur- 
gundy ; 9ind others, who have come sober from the 
counter, or the writing-desk) give almost as little 
attention to the play as the men of three thousand 

pounds a year.* My old schooT-acquaintance, 

Jack Wou'dbe, t'other morning, had a neckcloth as 
dirty as a lord's, and picked his teeth after dinner, 
for a quarter of an hour, by the assistance of the 
little mirror in the lid of his tooth-pick case. I take the 
first opportunity of giving him a friendly hint, that 
this practice is elegant only in a man who has made 
the tour of Europe. 

Nature and Fashion are two opposite powers, that 
have long been at variance with one another. The 
first is allowed to preside oyer the bulk Of the people 
known by the denomination of the vulgar ; the last 
is peculiar to the higher orders of the state, and by 
her honours they have a title to be distinguished. 
Attention to interesting scenes, civility to those we 
ought to oblige, and propriety in public behaviour, 
belong to nature, and are therefore the property of 
the people. It is a direct infringement on the rights 
of Fashion, if the inferior members of the commu- 
nity shall laugh ^here they should cry, be noisy 
where they should be silent, rude where they should 
be civil, or dirty where they should be cleanly. 
These are badges^ of greatness, and, like certain 
coats armorial, are only to be borne by illustrious 
personages* 

These are matters in which, I think, I may ven- 
ture to interpose my advice or animadversion. Butj 
as to some more delicate subjects, I am very doubt- 
ful whether they come within the limits of my juris- 
diction, or how far it would be prudent in me to ex- 
ercise it, if they did. I mean this as a ge^ 
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apology for not inserting a variety of letters from 
unknown correspondents, giving me information of 
certain irregularities in the manners and deport- 
ment of the fashionable world, which they desire 
may be taken immediate notice of in the Mirror. 
One who writes under the signature of Rusticus, 
tells me, that painting is now become so cdmmon a 
practice among our fine ladies, that he has oftner 
than once been introduced to a lady in the mornmg, 
from whom, till he informed himself of her name, 
he was surprised to receive a curtsey at the play or 
the concert. Another, who subscribes himself 
Modestus, desires me to imitate the example of the 
Tatler, by animadverting, not on the large, but the 
small size of the petticoat, which, he says, has so 
shrunk up this winter, that there is more of the.... 
ankle seen thsm he can find countenance to look 
at. : • . 

To the first of these correspondents I must answer, 
that, I think the ladies (whose number I am inclined 
to believe is small) who choose to dress their faces 
in rouge or carmine, are exempted from all censure , 
they certainly do it to please themselves, as they 
know how much it is detested by the men. Or, 
perhaps, they are of that icy order of females who 
have made vows of perpetual celibacy, and thus 
varnish over their beauty, as virtuosi do certain deli- 
cate natural productions, which are meant to be 
looked at, but never to be touched. As to the com- 
plaint of Modestus, I can only account for the present 
shortness of the petticoat, from the attention of the 
ladies being so much engrossed about their heads, 
as to leave them no leisure to take care of the other 
extremity ; as generals, who are anxibus to cover 
one part of their works, are apt to leave an opposite 
tjliarter defenceless. 

But the most serious complaint I have received, is 
r subscribed Censor, arrugning, with true 
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Juvenalian severity, the conduct of a certain club, 
which, in the words of my correspondent, " conti- 
" Dues, in defiance of dec^^ncy and good manners, to 
" insult the public in large characters, in the front 
" of every newspaper in town. This (he adds) moves 
^ my indignation the more, when I consider that 
** several of its principal members are arrived at a 
<< period of life which should teach decorum, at 
" least, if it does not extinguish vice." 

In answer to this angry correspondent, I will tell 
him the following story : some years agO) I happened 
to be in York at the time of the assizes. Dining 
one day in a tavern \yith some gentlemen of tha( 
city and its neighbourhood, we were violently dis«> 
turbed by the noise of somebody below, who hooted 
and hallooed, smacked his whip, and made his ser* 
Vants sound their French horns ; in. short, rehearsed, 
during the whole time of our .dinner, all " the glo- 

* rious tumult of the chace." Some of the compa- 
ny, after several ineffectual messages by the waiter, 
began to be angry, and to think of a very serious 
remonstrance with the sportman below. But an 
elderly person, who sat opposite to me, pacified their 
resentment ; ." I know the gentleman who. disturbs 
" you," said he ; " his head-piece was never one of 

* the best ; but now, poor man ! I believe we must 
^ let him alone...*Since he is past running down the 
" fox in the field, he must e'en be allowed to hunt 
" him in the parlour." 

I , 

p2 
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eUivuca^ fiwrim? Koa tendce qini nm ? Qjso caream kooore 
^{aagiaria? ^{pibuiUberiB? (t?iiiaft fortmis? 

CIC. 

• 

A PERIODICAL pablication, such as the 
Mirror, is, from its nature, confined chiefly to prose 
compositions. My illustrious predecessor, the Spec- 
tator, has, however, sometimes inserted a Uttle 
poem among his other essays ; and his example haa 
been imitated by most of his successors* Perhaps 
it may be from this cause, that, among the variety 
of communications I hare lately received, many of 
them consist of poetical compositions. I must ob- 
serve in general to these correspondents, that, though 
the insertion of a poem now and then may not be 
altogether improper for a work of this kind, yet it 
is not every poetical composition that is fit for it. 
A poem may be possessed of very considerable 
merit, and may be entitled to applause, when pub- 
lished in a poetical collection, though, from its sub- 
ject, its length, or the manner in which it is written, 
it may not be suited to the Mirror. I hope my 
poetical correspondents, therefore, will receive this 
as an apology for their poems not being inserted, 
and will by no means consider their exclusion as 
proceeding from their being thought destitute of 
merit. 

Among the poetical presents I have received, 
there is, ]^o\;fever, one, which seems very well suited 
to a work of this kind. The gentleman from whom 
I received it says, he has been informed that it was 
founded on the following inscription (probably writ- 
ten from real feeling) on* the window of an inn, si- 
tuate in the Highlands of Scotland* 
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*' Of mil the illi nnluqipy mortals know« 

▲ li^e of wandering u the greatest woe ; 

On all dielr weary ways wait care and pain» 

And pine and penury, a meaigre train> 

A wretched Exile to his coontry send« 

Long worn with griefs^ and kmg without a friend." 

This poeih contains a description of the situation 
of a Scotch gentleman who had been obliged to leave 
his country for rebellion against our present happy 
goremment. It points out the fatal consequences 
of such treasonable attempts, and represents the 
distress of the person described, in a very interest- 
mg and pathetic manner. 

THE EXILE. AK ELECT. 

Where, 'midst the ruins of a faUlen etate« 

The once fam'd Tiber rolls his scanty wave« 

Where half a column now derides the great> 
Where half a sutne yet records the brave : 

With trembling!st«ps an Exile wander'd near. 
In Scottish weeds his shrivell'd limbs array'd; 

Mis ftnrow'd cheek was cross'd with many a tear. 
And frequent sighs his wounded soul betray 'd. . 

OIl! wretch ! he cry'd, that like some troubled ghost 
Art doom*d to wander round this world of woe. 

While memory speaks of joy ftnr ever lost. 

Of peace! of comfort, thou hast ccasM to know 1 

These are the scenes, with fkncy'd charms endow'd. 
Where happier Britons, casting pearls away, 

The fools of sound» of empty trifles proudf 

Far from the land of bliss smd freedom stray. 

Woo'd that, for yonder dome , these eyes could see 
Tlie withered oak that crowns my native hiU I 

These urns let ruin waste ; but give to me 
The toft that trembles o'er its only rill. 

Oh I sacred haufits I and is the hillock green 
Tlut saw our |nfaBt>sports beguile the day ? 

Still are our seau of fkiry fashion seen ? 
Or is my little throne of moss aw«y ? 
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Had bat ambltbm* ia tUi toitar'd hnmt. 

Ne'er sought to rale beyond ihe humble plaia» 

Where mild dependence holds the vassal blest. 

Where faith and friendship fix the chieftaia's reign ; 

Thos had I Uv'd fhe life my fiithen led ; 

Their name, their family had not ceas'd to be ; 
And thou, Monimla I on thy earthly bed !...• 

My namet my hmUy, what wen thtte to tiiee (•.«• 

Three little moons had seen onr growing love« 
Since first Monimia join'd her hand to mine ; 

Three little moons had seen us blest above 
All diat enthusiast hope could e'er divine. 

Urg'd by the brave« by fancy'd glory warm'd* 
In treason honest, if 'twas treason here ; 

For rights supposed, my native bind I armM, 

And join'd the standard Charles had dar'd to rear. 

Fated we foaght> my gallant vassels fell* 

JBot s&v'd their master in the bio dy strife ; 

Tlieir coward master, wlio cou'd live to tell 
He saw them faM, yet tamely sulier'd life. 

Let me not think 'vm,bfaz, ah I the thonght will rise* 
StiU in my whirling brain its horrors dwell* 

When pale and trembling, with uplifted eyes, 
Mooimia faintly breath'd. ^a last farweU I 

•< They come,'' she said; «' fly, fly these ruthless foci» 

- «' And save a life, ia which Mooimia lives ; 
** Believe me, Henry, light are all her woes, 

** Except what Henry's dreaded purpose gives I 

<' And would'st then die, and leave me thus forlorn* 
".And blast a life the most iiihuman spare ? 

f Oh 1 live in pity to the babe unborn 

•* That stirs within me to assbt my prayer." 

What could I do? Contca^ng passion strove* 
And press'd my bdsouiwtth alternate weighty 

Unyielding honour, soft persu^tfive love.....«M 
I fled and left her.«:ieft her ta her fate i 

Ftet came the mfllan band; oa melting charnsj. 
That e'er t» rafiiBriag beanty natort gave* 
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tlie rnthlest rage of party can disarm ; 

Tby tears, Monimia/ wanted power to lave ! 

Sbe> and the remnant of her weeping train» 

Whose faithful love stilllinhM them to her side. 

Torn from their dwelling, trode the desert plaia* 
No hot to shelter, and no hand to gnide. 

Thick drove its snow before the wintry wind. 

And midnight darkncu wrapp'd the heath they pa*t. 
Save one sad gleam, that. Uazing far behind. 

The ancient mansion of my father's cast. 

Calmly she saw the smonldring ruins glare ; 

" Tis inst. all-righteons God! 'tis past I" she ery'd; 
•« But for my Htnry hear my latest pray'r !".... 

*< Big was her bursting heart ;,M.(he groan'd and died I. .«•«. 

Still, in my dreams. I lec her form confessMi 
Sidling, in robes of light, the troubled sky !.. . 

Ard soon, she whispers, shall my Henry rest... 
And» dimly smiling, paints my place to die ! 

1 hear that voice. I see the pale hand wnve ; 

I come once more to view my native shore ; 
Stretch'd on Monimia's long neglected grave 

To clasp the sod. and feel my woes no more .' 
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ro ^HE AUfHOR OF tHE MIRROR. 
SIR, 

MANY inestknable medicines, as well for pre- 
serving health as for curing diseases^ are overlooked 
by our modem practitioners. An attempt to revive 
some of those obsolete remedies, though it may 
appear better suited to a medical performance, yet 
does not seem altogether foreign to the m'irrqb ; 
since a sound mind, according to the well kno — 
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apothegm) is in natural alliance ^th a sound bodf , 
the same publication which is calculated for the 
improvement of the one, may not improperly be 
made subservient to the health of the other. 

I. The first that I shall mention is of sovereign 
efficacy in restoring debilitated stomachs to their 
proper tone. It renders the body vigorous, and it 
prolongs the days of man even unto extreme old 

' age. Of it Tulpivs, an eminent physician of Am- 
sterdam, treats in his Observationes Medicinales. 

In some languages it is called Cha, in others, 
Tzai ; but with us it has received the appellation of 
Tea. 

II. There is another simple of a singular kind^ 
according to the great traveller " Pietro della Val- 
W it is cooling in summer, and warms in winter, 
without, however, changing its qualities. 

It expelled a gout, of thirty years standing, from 
the toes of the reverend Alexander d'Albertus, a 
bare-footed friar of Marseilles aged seventy. 

For a long time Madame de Laucun could not 
walk without the aid of a crutch ; and no wonder ; 
for the good lady « had numbered the frosts of four- 
score and two winters**' She wa§ seized with what 
my author calls a tertian quartan ague, which un- 
doubtedly is a very^ bad thing, though I do not find 
it in my dictionary ; but she tried father Alexan- 
der's remedy ; her youth was renewed, as one 
might say (coriime rejeunie), and she threw away 
her crutch. 

The wife of M. Morin, physician at Grenoble, 
was reduced to the last extremity by a confirmed 
Phthysic, of no less than sixteen years endurance i 
at length the doctor found out a method of laying 
the disease that had so obstinately haunted his 
bed. By way of experiment he administered the 
remedy to his chere moitie (dear half,) which ii 
French for a wife. She recovered of her Phthysic, 
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flDd afterwards, by using the same reinedy4 of ano- 
ther disease with a horrible Oreek name, a Peri- 
pneumony. 

I might add many and various effects of this 
medicine still more wonderful* That of the public 
speaker, who was seized with a fit of modesty, is 
most remarkable. By taking a single dose, he feh 
himself restored to his wonted composure of mind ; 
and he declared that he could with ease, have l^poken 
out another hour. 

For this and other authenticated cures, the in- 
quisitive reader is referred to the treatise of Phi- 
lip Sylvester du Tour, concerning the virtues of 
coffee. 

in. There is a certain weed, << which, taken a 
^* while after meat, helps digestion ; it voids rheifm, 
^ &c. a little of it being steeped over night in a 
*' little white wine, is a vomit that never falls in its 
" operation. It cannot endure a sfHder, or a flea, 
<^ or such like vermin : it is good to fortify and pre<« 
^ serve the sight, being let in round about the balls 
*' of the eyes onee a-week, and frees them from all 
^ rheums, driving them back by way of repercus- 
^ sion : taken into the stomach it will heal and 
** cleanse it ; for my Lord Sunderland, president 
^ of York, taking it downwards into his stomach^ 
^ it cured him of an imposthume, which had been 
^^ of a long time engendering out of a bruize he 
^ had received* at foot-ball, and so preserved his life 
** for many years.'' 

These are the words of Howel, in his letters, 
where he enlarges on the praise of tobacco. 

IV. But there is still another medicine of asto- 
nishing virtues, which have being circumstantially 
related by Matthiolus, an Italian physician of the 
six.teenth century ; it is « a liquid which, when 
** skillfully prepared, proves a powerful antiseptic, 
'* (an opposer of corruption) to every thing steeped 



«( Id it ; and so^ by removing all tendency to cor- 
<* ruption, U i» a comforter and a restorative) and 
^ preserves and prolongs the lives of those who use 
*^ it. It not only cherishes the natural heat» and 
^ preserves it in its full vigour* but it likewise reno- 
M vates as it were^ and vivifies the animal spintsy 
^ gives an agreeable warmth to the stomachy sbarp-> 
<< ens the apprehension and understandings clears 
M the "eye-sight, and repairs the memory : it is 
^ more peculiariy beneficial to those who arc of too 
«^ cold a temperament} and who are subject to cm- 
<* dities of the stomach* and other disorders pro- 
^ ceeding from cold affections. It therefore aCTords 
<( a sovereign relief to all who are tormented with 
^ pains in the stomach or bowels, proceeding from 
« wind or indigestion ; as also to those who are 
tf subject to giddiness* the falling^sickness, a relaxa- 
M tion of jthe nervous system, inveterate m^ancholy, 
^ hypochondriacal disorders, palpitations of the 
<« heart, tremors, and fainting fits.'' 

Matthiolus subjoins the method of using, this 
medicine : 

R. Once a day a table-spoonfid of Aquavits dis- 
tilled from the best wine. But with all deference 
to his authority, Aquavits, distilled even from the 
best wine, is not superior in any of its virtues to our 
great staple, whisky : for, from the researches of 
our owq patriotic philosophers, these two. conclusions 
may be deduced : first, that whisky is a liquor 
pleasant to the taste ; and, secondly, that it is a 
wholesome spirit. 

V. I shall conclude with a receipt which might 
have been considered as of general importance in 
the seventeenth century, and may prove of np less 
importance in the nineteenth. 

Bartholomeus Carrichters, in his Secret, b. 5. c. 
12. published a recipe which is mightily commend- 
cd by Hector Schlands, jm an epistle to his l^rned 
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firlend Oregorius Horstius ; see Horstii £|»st. Medic. 

i. ^ 7. 1612. ^* R* Dc^'s grease, well dissolved and 

^ cleansed, four ounces. Bears grease, eight ounces. 

" Capons grease, twenty-four ounces. Three trunks 

** of the misletoe of hazle, while green ; cut it 

^ in pieces, and pound it small, till it becomes 

^ moist : bruise it together, and mix all in a vial. 

** After you have exposed it to the sun for nine 

** greeks, you shall extract a green ointment, *where* 

*• with if you anoint the bodies of the bewitched, 

^ especially the parts most affected, and the joints, 

** they will certaiply be cured." 

Xhis recipe was tried with amazing success in 
the case of a young girl, whose condition was 
trtily deplorable ; " for she vomited feathers, bun- 
^ dies of straw, and a row of pins stuck in blue 
^ paper, as fresh and new as any in the pedlar's 
<< stall, pieces of glass windows, and nails of a cart- 
** "wheel ; as may be seen in the-' Wonderful and 
" truie Relation of the bewitching a young girl i» 
« Ireland, 1669,^' by Daniel Higgs. 

It is with the utmost diffidence that I give my own 
sentiments in the Materia Medica, especially on 
a subject which has been expressly treated by such 
men as Dr. Bartholomeus Carrichters, and Dr. 
Hector Schlands. May I then be permitted hum- 
My to propose this query, Is there not some reason 
to conjecture, that the recipe, so effectual in the 
case of bewitching, would answer equally well in 
the case of childblains ? 

I am. Sec. 

ANTIQtJARIUS. 
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Hen fear Death a.^ Children fear to go in the dUrk ; and as that natVfrfi^ttir 
in CLlldren is ir.crcHStd wiiL tales ao ia the other* 

BACON* 

THERE IS in the mind of man a fund of su- 
perstition, which, In alt nations, in all ages, and in 
all reli^ons, has been attended with effects powerr 
fnl and extraofdinary* In this respect, no one peo- 
ple seem entitled to boast of any superiority over the 
rest of mankind. All seem, at one time or other, to 
have been alike the slaves of a weak, a childish, or 
a gloomy superstition. When we behold the Romansy 
wise and great as they iiTere, regulating their, con- 
duct, in their most important affairs, by the acci- 
dental flight of birds ; or, when threatened by soiue 
national calamity, creating a dictator for the sole 
purpose of driving a nail into a door, in order to ^v.ert 
the impending judf^ment of heaven, we arc apt, ^c- 
cevding to the humour we are in, to smile. ^tjLbe 
folly, or to lament the weakness of human naturci 

A little reflection, however, is sufficient to shew, 
that tiith ^11 our advantages, we oui^selve^ are, . in 
tilts particular, equally weak and absurd. - Th< mo- 
dem citizen of Rome, who thinks he can appease 
an offended Deity, by creeping on his kiiees wpthe 
sft^)^ 6f St. Peter's so many times a day j /or. the 
p5fe%5? Neapolitan, who Imagines that carrying '|[)vth 
thef^VdRcB of -St. Jannarius, is sufficient tb'^stpp an 
cfuttticm'^PMbuht Vfesuvids r^ire equal 'objects of 
^f^^v?fll'the ^obd Roman, who devoutly as^istecf ^t 
dl^i^ng Yh^ rtttlHntb^hfe temple of Jupiter CapitoBu^,, 
"^•^t^ls aYriuifhg t6 observe the con dti c t of bijr .first • 
nflBrmers in this particular. Their penj?tratix)rv l^c| 
them to discover the gross errors and mauifolcl su- 
pirstidons of the church of Rome ; and theijt' spirit 
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and strength of mindd aided by fortumvte ciroum- 
stances, e'nabled them to set themselves free from 
those shackles in which Eorope had been held for 
so mwny ages* But no sooner had they done so, than 
they and their followers adopted another mode of 
superstition, iu the place of that which it had cost 
them so much pains to pull down. To masses^ and 
crucifixes, and images, were substituted a precise 
severity of manner, and long sermons, and a certain 
mode of sanctifying the Sabbath, which were incuU 
cated as constituting the sum of virtue, and as com- 
prehending the whole duty of a Christian. So injje- 
nious are men in finding out something to put in the 
place of true piety and virtue I.... Neither is thiscon^ 
fined to one religion or to one sect. To the same 
cause must be attributed, the broad brim aq^ plaiA 
coat of the Quaker, the ablutions of the Gentoo, the. 
pilgrimages of the Mahometan, the severe fasts ob- 
served in the Greek church, with numberless other . 
instances that might be mentioned. 

There is a species of superstition, which| perhaps, 
might be traced back to a similar origin, that often 
lays strong hold of the imagination, and fiiis the 
mind with terrors and apprehensions, which reason, 
and philosophy have not power to eradicate, when 
once they have fairly got hold of us. Of tliis sort is 
the dread of apparitions, of spirits, and of witcheSf 
Mr. Addison, in an excellent paper in the Spectator^ 
has shewn the felly of those apprehensions, md b^ 
cautioned parents to be particularly careful to pre* 
serve their children from those little horrors of im»» 
gination, which they are apt to contract when tbejf 
are young, and are not able to shake off wKen they 
grow up. He justly observes, that next to a clear 
judgment aftd a good conscience, a sound imagina* 
lion is the greatest blessing of life. Perhaps it might 
be going too far to attribute to this essay of Mr. Ad- 
dison the reformation so strongly recommende'^" 
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. J . • . . , , 

mmv.It i«} kowever, certain, that all these aptMbeA- 
ftkina^ formerly productive of so mtic6^iti^ll tmeasr* 
nes8, are now in i great measure tmknowiiV - We 
have so far succeeded in plucking the oltl'^oma^ 
out of our hearts ; and we no 16nger fiefe a brdVe "ti- 
dier afraid to walk through a dark passkgeV'oi' ati 
ijQtrepid sailor shrink with horror at the thbir^ht't)f 
passing the night in a solitary apartmeiit; '' 

There isy however, another weakness sonrewhat 

a-kin tq this, that I am afraid still prevktts tfniong 

us, which my fondness for children, and 'th^ plea- 

suve I find in prattling with them, jgivfe me frequent 

opportunities of obser\'ing« I mean a custoni of't^- 

rifying children, and filling their young minds' "t^Hk 

gloomy apprehensions of death. This is oiie of tBt 

most cqpmon methods employed by ignorant n<ii^ 

aery maids, and foolish parents, to irighten' inf^ts 

into obedience. But nothing can be more absutd, br 

Attended with more pernicious consequences* 'W^re 

« persfon of a timid frame of mind, under a' necessity 

of crossing the ocean, would it be the pan of a friend 

to magnify the* danger, and to amuse hitn all the 

«wfiy to the port where he was tq embark, with ac? 

cqunts of storms and tempests, and with a fearful 

pi^ti^re pf the many and various hazards to which -h^e 

.|T>ust be exposed on the voyage? 

.<^ A wise parent, attentive to theftiture happiness 6f 

JUi-s children, ought to follow a' very different rule 6f 

^cf^duct. From their earliest infancy, he ought "to 

.make, the idea pf death familar to them ; he ovTgfit 

to accustom them to look upon it, not only without 

.fj(£ar^.^ut with the same indifrefence as on any 'ath6r 

.unavoidable occurrence to which they are (iafly ek^t 

pp^ed» ^j; thispeans they will, as they advance In 

life, be led to Consider it as a friend rather thtii in 

enemy; they will perceive, that bttt^ir' dfekth', trfis 

world would be a prison more dreadful than any the 
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most cruel tyrant ever invented ; they will look for- 
unm^^^it %$4be only period to the cares of this life, 
— •aa..a happy passage to that better woHd> where 
oDiy th^. qaQ expect a complete reward for a fsuth- 
Aii.-f)i{iphQcge of their duty in this. 

However absurd a dread of witches and apparitions 
loaj.Jbe^ the consequences attending it are not so 
bad -A» .those that Sow from the fear of death. The 
one, it is true> fills the mind with many disagreeable 
«ppcehcnaions» and causes many uneasy moments ; 
but t]ie o^er. unfits a man for discharging his duty 
iu ipciotyi and too often exposes him to infamy and 
di^race« Courage is a quality that depends, in 
som^n^easvire, on the constitution of the body ; and 
iti^s^beeA observed, that the same individual is not 
at'a4. iimes) and. upon all occasions, equally bi*ave. 
I cannot help being of opinion, however, that if a 
boy,.froni, his earliest infancy, were taught to vifew 
/death in a just light, he would imperceptibly acquire 
a sti;engtli of mind, that would enable him to face 
da|)gqr) and to do his duty on all occasions, without 
being pbliged to summon up his resolution, and to call 
reason to his aid, upon eve 17 trying emergence. 

I haye heard it said, that if men were accustomed 
to d^^pide death, they would be apt, through a sort 
of fpoj^hardiness, to throw away their lives on every 
slight occasion or idle quarrel. But, fbr my own part, 
I ei\tertain a very different opinion ; that fool-hardi- 
jiess is seldom to be met with in a man of a calm, 
£r.m, 4<^termined mind, who knows how to estimate 
tli^ true value of life. In general, it pix>ceeds from a 
%^^vp% consciousness, that leads a man to put too 
i^igji ^'v^lue on the quality of courage, an! to in- 
d^ig^lJis^. vanity by a display of it; as we often see 
m^i^/most desirous to be thought to possesfs ^hose 
vii^ue^ and tixose talents to Which, in reality, they 
.ikave. the lea^t pretensions. 
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« 

I was much pleased with a convessatioii I te4.oB 
this subject, on a visit I lately paid to Lady ^•••••••«n»9 

the wife of my much valued friend Genei^ •^•••«iM»t 
who is now abroad fighting the battles of his countrp 
I found her in. her dressing room^ surrounded bf ft 
group of the most lovely children. After tbey retir- 
ed, she began to complain, that, with all the a(ten* 
tion a parent could bestow, it was often impossible 
to prevent children from i*eceiving bad and improper 
impressions from servants and attendants* ^^ It was 
^ but just now,'* said shei ^ your favourite little 
** Charles told his brother, that, if he was a bad boy t 
'* he would be put into a black box, carried to the 
^ church-yard, thrown into a hole, and covered aver 
" with earth.'* After some observations on the bad 
tendency of representing death in frightful colours, 
she said, she had often been disposed to think the 
poets to blame in this particular, who, by dwelling 
on all the circumstances attending our dissolution, 
and presenting them to the imagination ii> strong 
and lively colours, often leave an impression which « 
reason is not able to wear off* She instai&eed thft 
well-known lines of Shakspeare :' 

Aye, but to dic/ and go we know not wbere; 

To lie ut cold obstruction, and to rot; * * 

This sensible warm motion to become ^j 

A kneaded clod) and the dilated sipirit 

To hathc in fiery floods or to reside 

Ip thrilling regions of thick.ribb'd ice; 

To be Imprison'd in the viewless Wifids« 

And blown with restless violence round aboot 

The pendent world', or to be worse than worst , 

Of those that lawless and uncertain thought 

Imagine howling ;• .m*,*. 'tis too horrible! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly Ulc^ ! ' ^ • ' 

That age, ache, penury, imprisonma^t^ , , » < , ' ,*- ; ■ f ' 

Can lay on nature, is a paradise 

To what wc fcMT of death.". 



••»«•• •«»•• 



.i ii; 



« It is impossible,'* said she, «« to read thoa& ii^, 
« Without being affected by thejaa, ' Yct^ weyj^ X x^, 
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^ jttdf^'^fi^otii iKiy own feelifigs, I should think the 
« sentiment tu^jtlst. If to mc," continued she, stcai-i 
iBf**«*|^Ittnee nt tht picture of my friend, while au 
itiV<A«nitery ' tear half started in her eye, <* if to mo 
<*tlieite'»be any thing terrible in death, it proceeds 
^ ff«tnthe tht»QR:hts of what I should leave, not from. 
<^<tiie^d)r^id of what I should meet with.'' 



No. LXXXVni. SATURDAY, MARCH 11. 

«1t> ^BE AUItBOR OF THE iflSSOE. 

MY'father Iras a farmer in a tolerably reputable 
situation* I was bis eldest son ; and, at the age of 
six years, I was sent to the parish- schocn, tq be, 
t«»gbt I'e^hg and writing. My father naturally 
made enquiries concerning my progress, and the 
school-master gave him the most flattering accounts. 
After I had spent the usual time in learning to read 
and write, my master said, it would be a pity to 
cut short a boy of my genius, and advised my fa* 
ther to allow me to remain a year or two longer at 
his school, that I might get a little Latin. This 
flattered my father's vanity, as it put his son in a 
situation to appear somewhat above Ihat of the chil- 
dren of the neighbouring farmers. I was allowed 
to sit on the same bench at school with our land- 
lord's son, and I had sometime^ the honour to be 
whipped for his' faults. In studying Latin I spent 
three vears. The account which my father received 
of'Aiy^pft>g^ek8 ih that language, led him to follow 
niy tfeattiet's suggestion, to give me a little Greek- 
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Having gone thus far, the tranBition was easy ; it 
vould be a pity, said our sanguine admer&» to lose 
all the knowledge I bad got ; with my ap|>ltc«iiiony 
and my genius, if I prosecuted my studies^ Imigbt 
become a very learned, and a very greM maiti* Uh 
studied divinity (which was proposed) i lAtf^ht, in 
time, preach in the pulpit of the very parisb in 
which my father lived ; nay, I might rise to be a 
professor in the University, or become Moderator 
of the General Assembly of the clmrch of Scot* 
land* 

I was accordingly entered a student iri the ufimr- 
sity. My father considered my fortune «fi now- 
made ; and my expectations w^re not infeiiBrtO'itf5« 
But I soon found my situation at the uiiivorsit^p a 
very hard and uneasy one. My father had been 
able to supply me tolerably with neceasartesat the 
parish-school ; but to do this at the universit}^^ siifk* 
ated in a great and expensive town,- was above^ his 
power* I was obliged to walk about, thenBfore,'With 
a shabby coat, and with an empty purse* I could 
not attend all the lectures I wished, fer want, of 
money to purchase admission, or to procure' the 
necessary books* I now likewise found, Ibat/ far 
from being more knowing than my coUe^ conil- 
panions, as my country schoolmaster flattered me 
would be the case, most of them knew more ^an I 
did ; they had been better taught, and had profiled 
accordingly* Poverty^ want of books, of friendS) 
and of the other conveniences of life, were not cir* 
cumstances very well suited for. the study of the 
beauties of Homer and Virgil, nor fornakABgia 
progress in the abstract sciences ; but^ with > all 
these difficulties, I gave such close and fOtcnsf} ap* 
plication, that I was able to pick up a good <deal 
of learning, and my diligence drew the aftlditHIKi.Qf 
some of the professors* By their interest I,jwas 
recommended to Mr* Mm.*.«.«*...*, a gentlfcmw i»f 
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cMisSderable fottuney who resided in the town where 
the tmiVersity is . situated) to be tutor to his chil- 
dnen ;''aind accoidingly be was pleased to engage 
me ^t*tlie salary of twenty pounds a-year^ with the 
aidditional .advantage of living in his house,. I now 
tbouigfat- the wodd was all oefore me ; and every 
thing eeemed to flatter me with present happiness 
atid future exultation. Out of my salary I hoped 
to alR:>rd' to -be better dressed, to buy more bogks,' 
and to attend more lectures. I expected^ from the 
kUttfrledge h had acquired^ to be able to make a 
i^Qre in the company which resorted to Mr. M's. 
I-^iiibted ' not that they would single me out as a 
prodigy ^ of learning and genius; tliat by their fa- 
^tmr^ I might be recommended to some lucrative 
01^' 'lumoiarable place ; or at least, that I should, by 
Mtv'Mv's interest, be settled as a minister in some 
church, after having pleasantly spent a year or two 
hiMs^mily in attending to my pupils, from whose 
])rogpre6s .and improvement I expected equal plea* 
fittre'Riid reputation. How these hopes have been 
finsw^ved^ I proceed to inform you« 

Wken i entered into Mr. M«'s family, 1 found it 
1)^8 expected that I should not only attend to the 
fltuAes of the eldest sdn, a lad of about fourteen, 
bat tliat I was likewise to take care of all the younger 
ehiidren, cpnskting of no fewer than six. Sopie of 
th€«e were to be taught to read ; others, who were 
tooF young for that, I was to look after, and walk 
out iwiih them when they went abroad, to keep 
thcttk^omt of 'harm's way, to prevent them from fall* 
^Agiiiite a ditch,^ or being run down by a carriage. 
•t^ig'I'saw must occupy my whole time ; and every 
tNni^bt 4>t rcfacUng for my own iynprovement was 
'to^e .laid, asido. But .though, in this manner, a 
teto^iWfr atop was to^be put to my learning, 1 still 
flattefttd'.mysetf I should make it up. by thp.improye- 
ment mi knowledge of the world I should acnnire 
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from the society and conversation at Mr. M.'s. 
But this expectation was as vain as the fortxier.' 
When there were strangers of distinctioii at the 
housC) I was not allowed to sit at taUe, but was 
placed in a corner of the room with the younger 
children, where my province was to attend to what 
thev eat, and to cut their meat for thtm. When* 
the family were alone, or the guests were such as Mr. 
M. did not think necessary to treat with much ceVe- 
mony, i was permitted to sit at table ; but 1 soon 
found, even when this was the case, that 1 was not 
to be permitted to talk there. Seldom, indeed, was 
there any conversation which was worth joining in ; 
but when any occurred in which I ventured to join, 
what I said was received in such a manner, that I 
was obliged to resolve to be silent* If I threw in 
an observation which started a doubt of the justice of 
any thing that was said^ I was considered as an im- 
pertinent conceited fellow, who htid no right to tn- 
press his doubts ; if I endeavoured to support any opi- 
nio: • I saw I was deemed officious and troublesoine. 
Mr. M. who, to the credit the world justly gave him 
lor a great foitune, wished also to add the reputa- 
tion, though without any pretendons, of learning, 
was afraid, when I opened my mouth, lest people 
should think that his son's tutor was fnore knowing 
than he ; and, therefore, took care always to con- 
tradict me fiatly, and with an air of superiority ; 
and, sometimes, even made a joke of that awkward- 
ness of manner, which it was impossible one in my 
situation could have escaped. You may judge what 
efiect this treatment must have upon one who c^a 
relish the beauties of the classics, and has read many 
of the most eminent French and English authors. 
Poor, helpless, and dependent as I iam, something 
wlthm tells me that I am superior.... but I have no 
title to be proud. 
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. Bqr san^e time the only plea^nt momeiits nvhich 
I hsid Li» ii(lr« M.'s family, were those employed in 
reading with.jny eldest pupil. But this continued ^a 
very shc^rt time. The young gentletnan soon began 
to despise one,^ Mrhom he aaW his father and his 
father's, friends treat with so much disrespect ; and» 
instead of following my directions, took cfire to do 
the, very. reverse of whatever I desired hiin. I per- 
ceived .aUo he made me the subject of jest with his 
coiixpa^nigns* In vain did I endeavour to represent 
tbi^ in the gentlest manner to Mr. M. I was the 
worse used K>t:J7iy complaints ; he ascribed his son's 
little progress to xfiy remissness ; not to any fault 
irvthe boy, who, I soon found, had much more in- 
fluence with, hi3 father, in regard to his education, 
than I had*' 

S.ucK% Mr. Mirrorv is my situation with the upper 
members of.the family. With those of an inferior 
ranJk, Ui^'.not a whit more agreeable. John, the 
foQtma^> Teceives.a salary nearly equid; to mine, and 
he. \y ears ji better coat. He therefore, looks upon 
liipseif .. as su fiu^> gentleman than me ; and, as I 
am but, little respected by those whom he considers 
as h^is better;si^ he does not think himself bound to 
respect me ' at all. . At dinner, he seldom heai» 
yrhen I cjall^ and, when he does, I often get fish 
sauce to my pudding, and pepper instead of sugar 
to Tt\y pancakes. Nor is John to be blamedvfor this, 
for. hje. 9^s li.is master give me port or punch i while 
h^ sgiif). hiSf guesta drink claret. For some trnie, in- 
d^j^c|>,aft^;r I came to reside in the family^ I received 
ni^c}i , (complaisance. fi*om Mrs. Deborah HLtchicoek, 
tK^,j|i^u^-^ieper. Mrs* Deborah is now consldefa* 
bl3^..p^t; jier fortieth, year ;Jn her person thick and 
8qu9Jl>by,,twith.a„^^Oi^th a little awry, and eyes a life- 
tle^,asg;i^jj^t^ 'iMrs. .Debqrah frequently sends hit 
complimen:s, and asks me to drink tea with.hetf, 
er invites me to evening entertainments with her 
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gossipptng conkpanions* She is sometimes also so 
kind as to visit me in my own a|)artment>»«««say8, 
she wonders I do not tire when alone ; that she and 
I, from our situation in the family^ should be com- 
panions to each other ; and she has several times 
hinted, that, by her long residence in Mr. M.'s, she 
has acq|iired a sum which might be of use to a young 
man likeVne. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a view of my situa- 
tion in Mr* M.'s family for more than two years past 
that I have resided in it. My pupil is doing no good 
under my care. I am 'not respected in the family ; 
the servants insult me ; and my farther progress 
in learning is stopped. I have oflen resolved to 
give up my place ; but what will become of me if 
I do ? Others will not enter into my motives, they 
will attribute my conduct to folly or ill temper ; 
and I shall be thrown upon the vidde world without 
a friend, without money, and with a mind ill calcu- 
lated to struggle with poverty and misfortunes. It 
has occurred to me, that, if you print this letter, 
and Mr. M. chance to see it, it may produce sonme 
change in my situation ; or, if it has no other effect, 
it may at least serve as a justification of my conduct, 
in leaving his family. ^ 

I am, &c* 

K. B. 

The case of Mr. K. B. may perhaps be exagge- 
rated ; but I suspect his situation is not altogether 
uncommon. Indeed, I have been often surprised to 
see m«n of excellent sense in every other particu- 
lar, and fond of their children, so inattentive to those 
who have the care of them. It should not, methinkst 
require much reflection to convince them, that 
t!iere is a good deal of respect due to those on 
whom so important a trust as the education of their 
children is devolved ; it should require but little 
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observata^i to satisfy theni) that; unless the parents 
reg^d the tutor^ it is impossible the children can ; 
that, unless th^ instructor be honoured, hia precepts 
will be conteraned. £ven» independent of these con- 
siderationa) soniething is due to a young man of 
eduoation aad of learning, who, though his situation 
may make it necessary for him to receive a salary 
for his labours^ may, from that learning w&ich he 
has received, and that taste which it has given him, 
have a mind as independent as the wealthiest, and 
as delicate as the highest bom. 

But, while I venture to suggest those hints to such 
gentlemen as may be in a situation to afford tutors 
for their children, I would recommend the perusal 
of Mr* B/s letter to persons in that condition from 
which be has sprung* I have of late remarked 
with regret, in this country, a disposition in many, 
who^ from their station and circumstances, ought 
to have been bred farmers or manufacturers, to 
become scholars and men of learned professionst 
Let such persons and their parents be assured, thatf 
though there may be a few singular instances to the 
contrary, there is no pursuit which requires a com- 
petency, in pomt of fortune, more than that of a 
man of learning. A young man who has not enough 
to make him easy, and to bear the expence requi- 
site for carrying on his education, can hardly be 
expected to rise to any eminence. The meanness 
of his situation will humble and depress him, and 
render him unfit for any thing elegant or great ; 
or, if this should not be the case, there is much 
danger of his becoming a prey .to anxiety and cha- 
grin, aud perhaps passing a neglected and a mise- 
rable Tife. K. B. seems to have suffered much ; 
he may still have much to suffer ; had he followed 
his father^s profession), he might have been botU 
happy atid useful* 
A ' 

VOL* lU R 
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No. LXXXIX. TUESDAY, MARCH 14. 
ro The author of the mirror* 

SIR, 

I WAS lately one of a pretty numerous com- 
pany of both sexes, when a lady then going to be 
married was the subject of conversation, and was 
mentioned, by a gentleman present, as a very ac- 
complished woman, to which the company in gene- 
ral assented. One lady remarked, she had often 
heard that phrase made use of, without being able 
precisely to understand what was meant by it ; that 
she doubted not it was bestowed with propriety on 
Miss ..•.••... ; but, as she was not of her acquaint- 
ance, she wished to know, whether, when one was 
said to be an accomplished woman, we were to 
understand such accomplishments as music, dancing* 
French, &c. which a boarding-school affords ; or 
those higher attainments which the mind is sup* 
posed to acquire by reading and reflection ? <^ Read^ 
" ing and reflection 1'' repeated, with an ironical 
sneer, a very fine gentleman, who sat opposite to 
her ; " I wonder how any one can fill girls heads 
** with such ridiculous nonsense. I am sure I never 
<< saw a woman's learning have any other effect 
" than to make her conceited of herself, and a 
« plague to her neighbours. Were I to enter the 
M shackles, I have too much regard to my own ease 
" to chuse a lady of reflection, *and, had I any 
" daughters, 1 should probably have plague enough 
" with them, without their being readers." Another 
lady, without taking the smallest notice of what the 
gentleman had said, observed, that she did not 
wonder young ladies were discouraged from taking 
much pains in improving their minds,' as, whatever 
a girVs understanding or mental accomplishments 
might be, they were universally neglected, at- least 
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by the gentlemen ; and the company of any fool, 
provided she was handsome, preferred to theirs..... 
But, as this lady was rather homely, I durst not 
rely on her opinion.«...An elderly gentleman then 
said, he did not see that readings could do a wo« 
man any harm, provided they conBned themselves 
to books fit for them, and did not meddle with sub- 
jects they could not understand....such as religion 
and politics. As to the first, he said, that if a wo- 
man went regularly to church, said her prayers, 
read her Bible, and did as she was bid, he thought 
it all that was necessary ; and as for politics, it was 
a subject far beyond the reach of any female capa« 
city. This gentleman had a little before given a 
very circumstantial (and I am sure I thought a very 
tiresome) account of the method of making votes 
for the next general election, to which the company 
seemed. to pay very little attention ; and if that was 
what he meant by politics, he was certainly in the 
right ; for I acknowledge I did not understand one 
word of it ; nor did any of the ladies present, as 
I afterwards found, comprehend it moi^ than my- 
self. 

A young gentleman, who, from his correct man- 
lier of speaking, I suppose practised the law, and 
who had hitherto listened with great attention, then 
took upon him to be our sex's advocate, and was 
proceeding to shew (in a very sensible manner, as I 
thought) the little danger that was to be feared, and 
the great advantagjes that might be reaped, from a 
young lady's appropriating a considerable part of 
her time to reading, provided her studies were pro- 
perly directed ; when the arrival of some ceremo- 
nious visitors put an end to the conversation ; and 
the company sat down to cards. 

When I came home, I could not help reflecting, 
with a good deal of uneasiness, on what I had heard. 
For if there is really no such thing as mental ac» 
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complisbments rendering a young lady more amia- 
ble) or if reading is to be of no real service to us, 
1 bave certainly employed a great part of my past 
life to very little purpose* I was brought up in the 
country^ where reading was not only my greatest 
amusement) but I was always told, that by that, and 
making proper reflections on what I read, I should 
become contented with myself, and be beloved and 
respected by all who knew me ; and by these im- 
provements alone could hope to equal my ^ster, who 
is a great deal handsomer than I, but who could 
seldom be persuaded to open a book. 

l^ut the conversation above mentioned, which 
happened very soon after I came to town, has raised 
many doubts in my mind as to the real importance 
of my former studies. I have mentioned my uneasi- 
ness to several of my female companions, who are 
all (especially such as are not handsome) very much 
interested in it, and would be very hfippy to see a 
Mirror on this subject, though they were much 
surprised at my courage in proposing to write to 
you ; which, indeed, I never could have done, had 
] been able to find any other way to communicate 
my distress. 

If you think this letter worthy your attention, I 
entreat you to give us, as soon as possible, your 
opinion as to what sort of accomplishments a young 
lady ought to be most anxious to acquire, and whe- 
ther there is not some real advantage to be derived 
from reading ; for I would fain think the young 
gentleman was in the right ; though I am sorry I 
have never seen him since, to hear what he had 
further to say on the subject. 

But if, on the contrary, you convince me, that I 
either cannot, or need not, aim at any mental ac- 
complishments, I shall lay by my book, and proceed 
to finish some ornamental pieces of work, which 
have hitherto advanced very slowly, as I was always 
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more solicitous to improve my mind, than to adorn 
my person. 

I am, SIR, 
Your constant reader and admirer, 

EMILIA. 

It were hard, indeed, if the word accomplish- 
ment, when applied to a woman, cxcluled the idea 
of such mental embellishments as Emilia seems 
particularly to have studied. In the Author of the 
Mirror, she has chosen a partial umpire ; for he 
will fairly own, that he addresses many of his papers 
chiefly to the Ladies, and feels a high degree of 
pleasure when he is told that any one of them has 
ijeen lucky enough to interest or to please the fair . 
part of his readers. Such a paper he sets down as 
one " ^ bonnes fortunes/' and grows vain upon it 
accordingly. 

It must, however, be confessed, on the other 
hand, that the lesser order of accomplishments, 
mentioned by Emilia, are very necessary attendants 
ou that higher sort, which reading and reflection 
confer. They are necessary even to the men ; 
for without them learning grows pedantry, and wit 
becomes rudeness. But, in women a certain soft- 
ness of address and grace of manner are so indis- 
pensable, that no talents or acquirements can possi- 
bly please without them. To give that softness, to 
confer that grace, readiiig and reflection will not 
suflice alone : to impart them in the highest degree, 
no other accomplishments will suffice, without read- 
ing and reflection. Emilia's harpsichord will settle 
the matter. Let us take treble for the first sort of 
accomplishments, and bass for the latter ; strike 
with the right hand...*tis music, but without strength ; 
with the left....'tis harsh, and wants softness ; touch 
it with both hands^ and the instrument is quite as 
it should be. * 

R 2 
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It is not from the possession of knowledge^ but 
from the display of it, that a woman ceases to t)e 
feminine. To leature with authority, to argue with 
violence, to dispute with obstinacy, are qualifications 
purely masculine. Jt were too much to say that to 
be in the right, is a male quality ; but to feel cue's 
self in the rig-ht, or rather to shew that feeling, is 
not delicately female. The musical department 
will furnish us with another illustration* Emilia 
has heard of that sort of singing below the full 
powers of the performer's voice, which the Italians 
call singing " sotto-voce ;" now, let a 'woman's un- 
derstanding be ever so strong, let her mind be ever 
so accomplished, it should always be delivered 
" sotto-voce." 

To The author of I'ns mirroH. 
siu, 

I AM just going to commence business as a 
milliner, and am resolved to bestow more than com- 
mon pains in furnishing out as elegant a shop-list 
as possible » being of opinion, that much of the 
employment a shopkeeper gets, is owing to the 
attraction of a happy-fancied sign, advertisement, 
or shop-bill. In executing this intention, I have 
met with several difficulties : and therefore am in- 
duced to trouble you for a solution of them* . A 
friend of mine, whom I consulted (because, as he 
was often reading, I imagined him to be a wise and 
learned man), advised me to look into a book called 
Johnson's Dictionary, which he said would spell, 
explain, and describe to me, any thing I was at a 
loss about. Accordingly, after some difficulty, I 
procured a sight of this book from a relation, who 
was acquainted with a bookseller. But as tliis same 
Johnson explains his words in a foreign language, 
I am as much at a loss as ever ; because I am to- 
tally ignorant what language- it is, and, therefore^ 
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cannot judge, whether what he says be such a 
description of my commodities as will bring me cus- 
tomers* Upon my looking, for instance, at his ex* 
planation of net-work, 1 find it to be, " any thing 
" reticulated or decussated with interstices betwixt 
" the intersections.'^ Now, Mr- Min-or, 1 beg the 
favour of you to teli me what language this is. 
YoU' certainly can easily doit, »when you have ob« 
tained such a character in town for wisdom and 
learning. If it should be French, be so good as 
to translate it to me ; and, if it proves to be such 
a description as I think- suits the net-work I have 
on hand, I shall most gladly insert it in my bill. 
But if it should turn out to be Latin, Greek, He- 
brew, or Dutch, or any other heathen language, I 
would not meddle with it for all the world ; for no 
person then w.ould come near my shop. I am ad- 
vised by all my friends to put as much French into 
Qiy bilk and advertisements as possible : and, in- 
deed, I believe the advice is good ; for I have a 
relation, a perruquier, as he calls himself, who has 
told me, that he believed he owed almost all his 
business (and a great deal he had) to an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers interlarded with French 
words. It began thus, for I copied it letter for let- 
ter : " Perruques au dernier gout, made to fit the 
" head, avec une air bien degag^, to be had,'' &c. 
This wigmaker informed me, that there was scarce- 
ly a young beau in town who wore a wig that could 
resist his advertisement. 

I should beg pardon for the freedom I am using 
in thus taking up your time about a matter which 
must appear so trifling to you ; but if you are a 
benevolent man (and such I have heard you are,) it 
will readily occur to you, that, though my request 
appears of a trivial nature, yet it treats of an affair 
of very great consequence to me. This considera- 
tion has emboldened me to apply to you ; and. ?f 
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you take the trouble to give me your assistance on 
this occasion, I promise to take in your Mirror to 
my shop for the amusement of my customers ; 
though upon second thoughts, I am doubtful whether 
it may not rather hurt my business. A mirror is as 
necessary to a milliner's shop, as the goods that 
are in it ; but then it must be a mirror for the body* 
Now yours is one fo» the mind ; and my best cus- 
tomers, in all probability, will consist of a set of 
ladies who seldom or never look into their minds at 
all : for those ladies, Mr. Mirror, who decorate their 
persons in the highest extravagance of the fashion, 
and who, of consequence, are the best customers 
to the milliners, are generally such, I am told, as 
have their minds worst dressed and least ornament- 
ed. Be^des, the ladies generally find something 
in the bodily mirror which pleases them ; but your 
mental looking-glass is one of such just reflection, 
that, if my ladies should view themselves in it, I am 
afraid they would be dissatisfied and displeased 
with seeing their minds so unadorned as they really 
arc, that they would go away in very bad humour, 
and without laying out a sixpence in ornaments for 
their persons. 

I must, therefore, before I venture upon this step, 
consider farther of it, and have the opinion of my 
friends on the matter. I have a good mind, Sir, to 
consult yourself upon it. I think so highly of you, 
that I scruple not to abide by your determination. 
Be so good, therefore, as to tell me in your an- 
swer, whether you think I ought to venture to take 
in your Mirror to lie on my counter. 

I am, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

LETITIA LAPPET. 
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Vemm etiam amlctim %fti intnetur ttoqaam exemplar aliquod intutftur sal. 
Qpocirca ct altsentes absune, et rgenfees abondant, et imbecilks valent* 
ec ^ood difilciiias dictu est, inortui vlvunt;tantas cos honos» memoria* 
desideriiun prosequitor amiconun. £x qoo illoram beata mors vide- 
tar, hoi am yita laodabilU, 

CICERO. 

« LIFE,'' says Sir William Temple, « is like 
^ ^||ie ; ^ho would drink it pure, must not draw 
" it to the dregs." Such, T confess, has ever been 
my opinion, although, in reckoning u^ the good 
things of this world, long life is commonly estimated 
as one of its chief blessings. 

I am ready to allow, that an old man, looking back 
on a welUspent life, in which he finds nothing to re- 
gret, and nothing to be ashamed of, and waiting 
with dignity for that event which is to put a period 
to his existence, is one of the most venerable and 
respectable of all objects. The idea that he is soon 
to quit the busy scenes of Jife, throws a tenderness 
around him, similar to that we feel in bidding adieu 
to a friend who is to leave us for a long time. 

There is, however, something wonderfully unplea- 
sant in the decay of the powers of mind and body, 
the necessary consequence of extreme old age. To 
those around them, particularly to those with whom 
they are more nearly connected, the imbecility which 
almost always attends persons in a very advanced 
period of life, affords one of the most affecting spec- 
tacles that can well be conceived. It is a situation 
truly interesting ; and, while it teaches us to make 
every allowance for the weakness of age, it disposes 
us, by every mark of observance, to smooth the 
steps of Uie aged, and to remove, as much as possi- 
ble, those clouds that hang on the evening; of life* 
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It must, at the same time, be admitted, that there 
are men who live to a very great age, in the full pos- 
session of their faculties, and, what is still more, 
with all the affections of the mind alive and unabat- 
ed. Yet, even where this is the case, I cannot, for 
my part,' consider long life as an object much to be 
desired. 

There is one circumstance, which with me is 
alone sufficient to decide the question. If there be 
any thing that can compensate the unavoidable evils 
with which this life is attended, and the numbe^ess 
calamities to which mankind are subject, it is the 
pleasure arising from the society of those we love 
and esteem. Friendship is the cordial of life. With- 
out it> who would wish to exist an hour f But every 
one who arrives at extreme old age, must make his 
account with surviving the greater part, perhaps the 
whole, of his friends. He must see them fall from 
him by degrees, while he is left alone, single and 
unsupported, like a leafless trunk, exposed to every 
storm, and shrinking from every blast. 

I have been led to these reflections by a loss I 
lately sustained in the sudden and unlooked-lor death 
of a friend, to whom, from my earliest youth, I had 
been attached by every tie of the most tender affec- 
tion. Such was the confidence that sul)sisted between 
us, that, in his bosom, I was wont to repose every 
thought of my mind, and every weakness of my 
heart. In framing him, nature seemed to have 
thrown together a variety of opposite quahtieb, 
which, happily tempering each other, formed one of 
the most engaging characters I have ever known. 
An elevation of mind, a manly firmness, a Castalian 
sense of honour, accompanied with a bewitching 
sweetness, proceeding from the most delicate atten- 
tion to the situation of the feelings of others. In his 
manners simple and unassuming ; in the company of 
strangei-s modest to a degree of bashfulness ; yet 
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])06ses9ing a fund of knowledge, and an extent of 
ability, which might have adorned the most exalted 
station. But it was in the social circle of his friends 
that he appeared to the highest advantage ; there the 
native benignity of his soul diffused, as it were a 
kindly influence on all around him, while his con- 
versation never failed at once to amuse and to 
instruct* 

Not many months ago I paid him a visit at his 
seat in a remote part of the kingdom* I found him 
engaged in embellishing a place, of which I had often 
heard him talk with rapture, and the beauties of 
which I found his partiality had not exaggerated* 
He shewed me all the improvements he had made, 
and pointed out those he meant to make* He told 
me all his schemes and all his projects* And, while 
I live, 1 must ever retain a warm remembrance of 
the pleasure I then enjoyed in his society. 

The day I meant to set out on my return, he was 
seized with a slight indisposition, which he seemed 
to think somewhat serious ; and, indeed, if he had a 
weakness, it consisted in rather too great anxiety 
with regard to his health* I remained with him till 
he thought himself almost perfectly recovered ; and, 
in order to avoid the unpleasant ceremony of taking 
leave, I resolved to steal away early in the morning, 
before any of the family should be astir* About day- 
break I got up, and let myself out. At the door I 
found an old and favourite dog of my friend's, who 
immediately came and fawned upon me. He walk- 
ed with me through the park. At the gate he 
stopped, and looked up wishfully in my face ; and, 
though I do not well know how to account for it, 
I felt at that moment when I parted with the faith- 
ful animal, a degree of tenderness, joined with a 
melancholy so pleasing, that I had no inclination to 
check it. In that frame of mind I walked on (for I 
had ordered my horses to wait me at the first stage) 
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unUl I reached the summit of a hill, which I knew 
commanded the last view I should have of the habi- 
tation of my friend. I turned to look back on the 
delightful scene. As I looked, the idea of the owner 
came full into my mind ; and) while I contemplated 
his many virtues and numberless amiable qualities, 
a suggestion arose, if he should be cut off, what ao 
irreparable loss it would be to his family, to his 
friends, and to society. In vain I endeavoured to 
combat this melancholy foreboding, by reflecting on 
the uncommon vigour of his constitution, and the 
fair prospect it afforded of his enjoying many days. 
The impression still recurred, and it was some con- 
siderable time before I had strength ot mind suffi* 
cient to conquer it. 

I had not been long at home when I received ac- 
counts of his being attacked by a violent distemper, 
and in a few days after I learned that it had put an 
end to his life. 

This blow, for a time, unmanned me quite. Even 
now, the chief consolation I find, is in the society of 
a few chosen friends. Should they also be torn from 
me, the world would to me be as a desert ; and, 
though I should still endeavour to discharge my 
duty in that station which Providence has assigned 
me in life, I should never cease to look forward, not 
without impatience, to those peaceful mansions 
where the weary are at rest, and where only we can 
hope to meet again with those from whomr we have 
been parted by the inexorable hand of death. 
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Noa i|iua« Maec<na«» Lydonun qnidqaid Etnucot 

Incoluit fines* nemo generosior est t^ ; 

Nee qnodavQs tibi matemos fmt atque patermia 

01im4|iu.iBagni8 legionUms inaperitarint* 

ITt i4erifBe lolait* na»o twpcndis adunco 



HOS. 

IN estimating the conduct of men, we naturally 
take into account, not only the merit or blame of 
their actions abstractedly considered, but also that 
portion of either which those actions derive from the 
situation of the persons performing them. Besides 
the great moral Jaws by which every man is boundf 
particular ranks and circumstances have their pecu* 
liar obligations ; and be who attains elevation of 
place, or extent of fortune, encreases not only the 
pleasure he has to enjoy, but the duties he has to 
perform. This, however, moralists have always 
complained, is apt to be forgotten ; the great are 
ever ready to exercise power, and the rich to pur- 
chase pleasure : but the first are not always mind- 
ful of benignity, nor the latter of beneficence. 

In the lighter duties of life the ^ame rule takes 
place, and is, in the same ir.anner, but little attended 
to. In these, ii>dced, it is more liable to be disre- 
garded fcum an idea of its unimportance. Yet, to 
tde little and the poor, the behaviour of the great 
or the rich is often as essential as their conduct. 
There may be tyranny and injustice in the one as 
well as in the other ; nay, I have known many men 
who coxAd forgive the oppression of the powerful, 
and the encroachments of the wealthy, in more ma-f 
terial instances, who never could pardon the haugh- 
tiness of their denieanour, and the fastidiousness of 
their air. 

VOL. II. s 
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It is strange^ methinkS) that the desire of deprca- 
ung the hnmbley and« overawkig the modesty should 
be so common as it is among those on whom birth 
or station has conferred superionty* One might 
wonder how it should ever happePy th^t people 
should prefer being feared tp beiiH( tovedt. to spread 
around them the chillnesaof unsocial grvndeiUP) ra- 
ther than the warmth of reciprocal attachment* Yet, 
from the pride of folly^ or of education, we find this 
is often the case ; there is scarce any one who can- 
not recollect instances (^ persons who seexil to have 
exchanged all the pleasures of society, all inter* 
course of the affections, for the cold pre-eimneBce 
of state and place. 

But, in the ideas of th^r power, it i»- proper to 
inform, such persons, they are firequently mifttakem 
It must be on a mind very contemptible indeed, that 
mere greatness can have tile effbcts they are apt to 
ascribe to it. They cannot blast with a frown, or 
elevate with a Bmile^ from, rank or stadon .adonei 
without some other qualities attending them. It is 
with rank and station, as an acquaintance of mine^ 
somewhat of a coxcomb, though- a better thing from 
nature, observed to me of dress : « Every man," 
said he, looking at himself in a miiror, ^ every man 
^ can put on £ $ne coat ; but it is not every man 
«< who can wear one.'* 

It is by no means so easy to do the honours of a 
high station, as many who attain high atatilHl^. are 
apt to imagitie. The importance of ia man to him* 
self is a feeKng common to aM ; to settle with pro- 
priety the claims of others, as well as of ourselves, 
requires no inconsiderable degree of discernment ; 
and the jealousy of iitferior stations in thfs matter, 
-will criticise with the utmost nicety the determina* 
tions of their superiors. In proportion as the great 
claim respecter adulation, the spirit of those beneath 
them will commonly refuse it* We see daily exam* 
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pks t^meD) who go on arrogating flignity, and pro^ 
curing cont&mpt ; who m^et with sHghfs where 
they demand respcc^ and are reftlsed even the at-> 
tentlon to which they are entitled, because they 
%o&M iinpose atteation rather than receive it« 

But k is not always by haughtiness of deitieanotir 
that peopte shew themsel^s tnost haughty* There 
is a claim of sa|>eriority) amidst the condescenMoa 
of sonae men^ inhnitely more disgusting than the-div* 
tan4 dignity of ordinary f>ride% Somebody has calied 
the {>art which the inferiors of such peopjte play<f 
^ holding the Ici^wer end of fahiiliarity*" Or^tidA 
keeps a pack of these endholders constantly abouft 
him. He calls them by their Iiarae^) as he ^06% his 
hound« $ they o^en al his jests? 4b)loW the aeent o( 
every obserration he makesi and tun down eVer]^ 
character he attacks* For all thiil he Awards them 
exactly as he does his ftlvourite dogSj by allowihig 
them to dirty hiS'pariour) and feed at li^s table ; af>d} 
like the i»aater<ef many a pack, he is ilespised bf 
«ll his n^hbo<H*s who have Undertftandihg, aif^d 
hated by M those who want it. 

NothiHg is more difficult than thb iirtof a patfon*^ 
the ^orwer of .patronising is but one ingredient in it>§ 
composition* A patron n^ust be able to read man* 
kind, and to conciliate their afiectiond ; he tnust be 
to deserving of prai$e as to be independent of it| 
yet •receive it as if he had nq claims and giVe it 
?i^e where it is jUBrt, by l*esidtihg adulatioft^ HJe 
muat have that dignity of demeanour which hmy 
keep his plax^e in the circle ; yet that g^ntlenesd 
which may not overpower the most timidt or ovef* 
hwe the meanest* If he patronises the artS) he miist 
k«ow and feel ^em ; yet he must speak to th« 
learned as a learner and often i^bmit the cot^re^Jt*- 
aess of hie tatfte to ^e ei!*rors of gefiius* With so 
m&nf qoalifioatioRS tec^tslte Ibr a patroo) it is not 
MFol^pfol tlMi^ ao few ahauld arise; or that tk^ 
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bunglers whom we see attempt the part, should so 
frequently make enemies by offices of fHendship) 
and purchase a lampoon at the price of a panegy- 
ric* 

There is a sort of female patronage) of which I 
cannot forbear taking notice^ though it be somewhat 
out of place here. It is considered as of little im- 
portancC) though I am apt to believe, its conse- 
quences are sometimes of a very serious nature. In 
some great houses, My Lady, as well as My Lord, 
has a train of followers, who contend for that honour 
which her intimacy is held to confer, and emulate 
those manners which her rank and fashion are sup- 
posed to sanctify. Let the humanity of such a 
patroness lead her to beware, lest her patronage 
be fatal to her favourites. If the glare of gprandeur, 
or the luxuries of wealth, deprive them of the re- 
lish of sober enjoyments ; if the ease of fashionable 
behaviour seduce them from the simplicity of pu- 
rer manners ; they will have dearly purchased the 
friendship which they court, or the notice which 
they envy. Let such noble persons consider, that, 
to the young ladies they are pleased to call their 
friends, those sober pleasures, those untainted man- 
ners, are to be the support of celibacy, the dower 
of marriage, the comfort and happiness of a future 
life. It were cruel, indeed, if, by any infringement 
of those manners, any contempt for those pleasures 
(too easily copied by their inferiors), they should 
render the little transient distinctions which they 
bestow in kindness, a source of lasting misery to 
those who receive them. 

To the behaviour of the rich, the above observa- 
tions may apply ; wealth, in a commercial country 
like ours, conferring, in a great measure, the dig- 
nity of title or of birth. There are, however, some 
particular errors, into which the possessors of sud- 
denly acquired fortunes are apt to fall) that defeat 
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the ends at which they arm, that disgust where they 
meant to dazzle, and only create envy where they 
wish to excite admiration. When I.ucullus, at a 
dinner to which he has invited half a dozen of his 
oid acquaintance, shews his side-board loaded with 
plate, and brings in seven or eight laced servants to 
wait at table, 1 do not reckon the dinner given, but 
sold. I am expected to pay my reckoning as much 
as in a tavern ; only here I am to give my admira- 
tion, and there my money ; . and it is certain that 
many men, and some very narrow ones too, will 
sooner part with the last than with the former. I 
have sometimes seen a high-spirited poor man at 
Lucullus'a table, affronted by the production of Bur- 
gundy and refuse Champaigne, because it had the 
borachio of our landlord's fourscore thousand pounds 
on it. This was honest, and Lucullus had not much 
title to complain ; but he knows not how often his 
Burgundy and Champaigne are drank by fellows 
who tell all the world, next day, of their fonner 
dinners with him at a shilling ordinary, with six- 
penny worth of punch, by way of regale, upon ho- 
lidays. 

There is an obligation to complacency, I had 
almost said humility of manners, which the acquisi** 
tion of wealth or station lays on every man, though 
it has oflen, especially on weak minds, a directly 
opposite effect. A certain degree of inattention, or 
even rudeness, which from an equal we may easily 
pardon, from, a superior becomes a serious injury. 
When my school companion Marcus was a plain 
fellow like myself, I could have waited for him half 
an hour after the time of appointment, and laughed 
at his want of an apology ykrhen we met. Bljt now 
that he is become a great man, I count the minutes 
of my attendance with impatience ; and when he 
swaggers up to his elbow-chair without an acknow- 
ledgement, I hate him for that arrogance which I 

s 2 
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think he ftwomesy and afanost hate xnf self &i- bear- 
ing it as I do* The truth is, Marcus was bom in 
the rank, hut iritfaout the aensibiliticsy of a gentle- 
K^an ; a'want^ which no effice in the state, no patent 
of dignity « cah ever supply* If the term were lightly 
vnderstoodi I might confine my adtaoeiittioiis on the 
subject of this paper to three word% ^ Be a gende- 
** man*'' The feelings of this cbameler, which, in 
point of manners, is the most respectable of any, 
Vill be as imme<^ately hurt by the 4dea of giving 
uneasiness by his own befaavioury ns of suffering un* 
easiness firom the behariour of another* 
V 
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LOOKING from the window of a house where 
I was visiting some mornings ago, I observed en 
the opposite side of the street, a sign-post, oma« 
mented with some Kttle busts and bronzes, indicaung 
a person to live there, by trade a Figure*maker« 
On remajiking to a gentleman who stood near ine, 
that tlys was a profession I did no^t recollect having- 
heard of before, my friend, who has a knack of 
drawing observations from trifles, and I must con* 
fess, is a little inclined to take things on their weak 
side, replied, with a sarcastic smile, that it was one 
of the most common in life* While he spoke, a 
smart young man, who has lately set up a very 
showy equipage, passed, by in his carriage at a 
brisk trot, and bowed to me, who have the honour 
of a slight acquaintance with him, with that air of 
civil consequence which puts pne in mind of the 
notice a man thinks himself entitled to» " That 
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« yoang gentlemaiLi" said my friend^ ^ is a Figure^ 
^< maker, and the chariot he drivea in is his sign* 
** post. Yott might trace iht brediren of this tr^de 
** thnnigh everf street, square, axid honse in toWm 
M Figure-making is common to sdl ranks, ages, 
*' tempers^ anil Situations : there are rich and poor,' 
^ extraragant and narrow, inrise and foolish, ^ttf 
^ and ridiculoas, eloquent and silent, beautiful and 
|( ugtjr Figure-makers. In shoti^ there is scarce 
" any body such a cypher from Nature, as not to 
'* form glome pretensions to making a iffi£rt in «pite 
« of her. 

*^ The young man vtho bdiired to you is an extra- 
" vagant Figure-maker, tnofre remfarkable from be- 
^ ing successor to a narrow one* I knew his father 
" well, and have often visited him in the c<mrse 
^ of money-transactions, at his offioe, as it was call- 
^ ed, in the garret-story of a dark airless house, 
'' where he sat, like the Genius of Lucre, brood- 
^ ing in his hol^ over the wealth his parsimony 
'* had acquired htm. The very ink with which he 
'^ wrote was adulterated with water, and he dekyed 
'* mending his pen till, the charact6r% it formed were 
" almost illegible* Yet he too had great part of his 
" enjoyment from, the opihicm of others, and was 
'^ not insensible to the pleasures of Figure-making* 
« I have oflen seen him in his thread-bare brown 
*^ coat, stop in the street to wait the passing of some 
" of his well-dressed debtors, that he might have 
^ the pleasure of insulting them with the intimacy 
« to which their situati<»iS entitled him ; and I once 
" knew him actually lend a large sum, on terms lesa 
'^ advantageous than it was his custom to insist up- 
^ an^ merely because it was a Peer who wanted to 
'< borrow, and that be had applied in vain to two 
" right honourable relations of^ immense fortune. 

•* Hta son has |ust the same desire of shewing hi* 
" wealth that the father had ; but he takes a ve— 
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^ different method of displaying it. Both, however, 
M display, not enjoy, their wealth, and draw equal 
** satisfaction finom the consequence deriyed from it 
^ in the opinion of others. The father kept guineas 
*^ in his cofic^rs which he never used ; the son 
^ changes, indeed, the species of property, hut has 
« just as little the power of using it. He keeps horses 
<* in his stable, mistresses in lodgings, and servants 
<* in livery, to no better purpose than his father did 
*< guineas. He gives dinners, at which he eats made 
*^ dishes that he detests, and drinks champaigne and 
** burgundy, instead of his old beverage of port and 
« punch, UU he is sick, because they are the dishes 
(( and drink of great and rich men. The son's situa- 
^ tion has the advantage of brilliancy, but the father's 
<< was more likely to be permanent ; he was daily 
<* growing risher with the aspect of poverty ; his 
*^ son is dally growing poorer, with tlie appearance 
<< of wealth* 

^* It is impossible to enumerate the pranks which 
<* the sudden acquisition of riches, joined to this 
<< desire of Figure- making, sets people a-playing. 
<^ There is nothing so absurd or extravagant, which 
<( riches, in the hands of a weak man, will not tempt 
tt him to commit, from the mere idea of enjoying 
*^ his money in the way of exhibition. Nay, this will 
<' happen to persons of whose sense and discretion 
<' the world had formerly a high opinion, even where 
<( that opinion was a just one; for wealth often makes 
<< fools where it does not find them." My friend hap- 
pening to cast his eye upon me at that moment, dis* 
covered a smile on my countenance : ^ You are think- 
<( ingnow,*' said he, '* that you and I could endure be- 
" ing left twenty or thirty Uiousand pounds, notwith- 
« standing the truth of my observation." « It would 
« spoil youT lecture," I replied ; « but you may go 
« on in the mean time." He took the pinch of snuff 
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vhich 2117 remark had stopped in its progress to- 
wards his nose, and went on. 

" From this motive of Figure-making,'* contintied 
be, turning to the ladies of the company, " Beauty 
" puts on her airs, and Wit labours for a bon mot, 
*^ till the first becomes ugly, and the latter tiresome. 
** You may have frequently observed Betsey Ogle, 
" in a company of her ordinary acquaintance, look 
'' charmingly, because she did not care how she 
^ looked, till the appearance of a gentleman, with a 
^ fine coat or a title, has set her a-tossing her head, 
" rolling her eyes, biting her lips, twisting her neck, 
*^ and bringing her whole figure to bear upon him, 
^ till the expression of her countenance became per- 
^ feet folly, and her attitudes downright distortion* 
** In the same way our friend Ned Glib (who has 
" more wit than any man I know, could he but learn 
" the economy of it), when some happy strokes of 
^ humbur have given him credit with himself and 
" the company, will set out full tilt, mimicking, ca- 
" ricaturing, punning, and story-telling, till every 
'^ body present wishes him dumb, in proportion as 
^ he laughs, and looks grave. 

^ That wit and beauty should be desirous of mak« 
^ ing a figure is not to be wondered at, admiration 
** being the very province they contend for. That 
^ folly and ugliness should thrust themselves for- 
" wai^d to public notice, might b^ matter of surprise, 
^ did we not recollect tliat their owners most pro- 
" bably think themselves witty and handsome. In 
^ these, indeed, as in many other instances, it un- 
^ fortunately happens, that people are strangely bent 
" upon making a figure in those very departments, 
<< where they have least chance of succeeding, 

^ But there is a species of animal, iseveral of whom 
" must have fallen under the notice of every body 
** present, which it is difficult to class, either among 
^ the witty or the foolish, the clever or the dull, the 
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^ wise or tlie mad, who« of aU otbera, have the ^reat- 
M est propensity to Figure-niaking. Nature seenift 
** to have made them up in haste i and to have put 
*^ the different ingredients^ above referred 4o, iota 
<* their composition at random* They aremcM^iXMn- 
^ mon in such a place as this, than in a more exten* 
^ sive sphere ; like some vermin that breed in ponds 
^ and rivulets, which a larger stream or lake would 
^ destroy. Our circle is just large enough to give 
^ their talents room, an^ small enough to be affected 
<< by their exertion. Here, therefore, there is never 
<« wanting a junto of them of both sexes, who are 
^ liked or hated, admired or despised, who Yttake 
i( people laugh, or set them asleep, according <to the 
<< fashion of the time, or the humour of their audi^ 
<< ence, but who have always the satisfaction of tadk*- 
^ ing themselves, and of being talked of by others* 
'^ With us, indeed, a very moderate degree of genius 
« is sufficient for this purpose ; in small sc»eietiea^ 
*> folks are set agape by small circumstances* I 
<t have known a lady here contrive to make a figure 
^ for half the winter, on the strength of a plume of 
<< feathers, or the trimming of a petticoat^ and a 
<< gentleman make shift to be thought a ine fe1k>w, 
<( only by outdoing every body else in the Sickness 
«< of his queue, or the height of his feretop. 
. ^ But people will not only make themselves fools ; 
<< I have known mstances c^ their becoming knav^^s, 
*^ or at least, boasting of tlleir being so, from lhi« 
^^ desire of Figure- making* You shall hear a fellow^ 
<( who has once got the character of b^ib^ a sharp 
^< man, tell things of himself) for which, if they had 
<< been true, he deserved to be hanged, merely be« 
<< cause his line pf Figurennaking lies in trick end 
^< chicane ; hence too, proceed idl those histories of 
<< their own profligacy and vioe^ which seme yeeng 
*« «e9 of spirit are perpetually i^latimg, who ere wil* 
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^ ling to < record themselyes TiUainsy' rather than not 
^ be fCGorded^ at all« 

*« In the artS) as well as in the characters of men^ 
^ this same propensity is productive of strange dis- 
^ erders. Hence piXKced the bombast of poetry, the 
^ tumour of prose, the garish light of some paintingSy 
^ the umiatiiFal ^ ciaro scuro' of others ; hence, in 
^ music) the absurdtnixtureof discordant movements) 
*^ and the squeak of higfa-strained cadences ; in shorty 
^ all those sins against nature and simplicity^ which 
^ artists of inferior merit are glad to practise, m 
'* order to extort the notice of the public, and to 
^ make a figure by surprise and singularity." 

The' accidental Interruption of a new visitor n€>w 
stored the current of my friend's discoure ; he had, 
indeed, beg»n to tire most of the company, who were 
not all disposed to listen quite so long as he seemed 
inclined lo 9peak. In truth, he had forgot, that the 
very reproof he meant to give his neighbours, ap- 
plied pretty strongly to himself, and that, though he 
might suppose he was lecturing from the desire of 
Fef<Mrmalion) he was, in reality^ haranguing in the 
spirit of Fif^re-making* 
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No, XCIII. TUESDAY, MARCH W. 

Puva krcicapUmt aiiimot. 

OTID* 

THAT life consists, in a great measure of 
trifling occurrences and little occupations^ there 
needs no uncommon sagacity or attention to discover* 
Notwithstanding the importance we are apt to ascribe 
to the employments and the time^ even of the 
greatest and most lUustriouS) were we to trace such 
persons to the end of their labours and the close of 
their pursuits, we should frequently discover, that 
trifles were the solace of the <Mie, and the purpose 
of the other. Public business and political arrange- 
ment are often only the constrained employments to 
which accident or education has devoted their hours, 
while their willing moments are destined, perhaps, 
to light amusements and to careless mirth. 

It is not, then, surprising, that trifles should form 
the chief gratification of ordinary men, on whom 
the public has no claim, and individuals have little 
dependence* But, of those trifles, the nature will 
commonly mark the man, as much as circumstances 
of greater importance* A mind capable of high 
exertion or delicate sentiment, will stoop with a 
certain consciousness of its descent, that will not 
allow it to wsuiton into absurdity, or sink into gross- 
ness. There is, in short, a difference, which sense 
and feeling will not easily forget, between the little 
and the mean, the simple and the rude, the playful 
and the foolish. 

But the surest mark of a weak mind is an aflecta- 
tion of importance amidst the enjoyment of trifles, 
a bustle of serious business amidst the mo»t insigni- 
fioant concerns. The bringing forward of little 
things to the rank of great t>nes, is the true bur- 
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lesque in character as well as in style ; yet such 
characters are not uncommon^ even among men who 
have acquired some estimation in the world* In 
this particular, the vforld is easily deceived ; dulness 
may often ape solemnity, and arrogate importance, 
where brighter talents would have drawn but little 
regard ; as objects . are magnified by mists, and 
made aw^l by darkness. 

Of a character of this sort I received, some time 
ago, the following sketch from a young lady, who 
sometimes honours me with her correspondence, 
whose vivacity* can give interest to trifies> and en- 
teitainment to 'absurdity. 

I>£AR SIK9 

YOU made me promise, on leaving town, that' 
I would write to you whenever the country afforded 
any thing worth writing about. The country at 
present, merely as country, presents no landscape, 
bat one undistinguished tract of snow ; vegetation 
is locked up in frost, and we are locked up within 
doors, but something might be traced within doors, 
had I a good pencil for the purpose...«»«..Mine host^ 
of whom you have heard a good deal, is no bad 
subject : suppose I make him sit for his picture* 

Believe me, he 'is not quite the sensible intelligent 
man we were^'told he wa3«««..So much the better, I 
like oddities«*««even now and then in town ; still 
better in the country; but in frost and snow, and 
all the dreary confinement of winter,...«Oh ! your 
battledore and shuttlecock are a joke to them. 

You remember a long while ago (so long, that I 
have forgot every part of the book but the name,) 
we read Nature displayed together. You then told 
me of a certain Mr. Leeuwenhoek, I think you cal- 
led him, whose microscope shewed the circulation 
of frog's blood, the scales of the scales of fishes, the 
brisUes of mites, and every other tiny thing in **^- 

▼OL. II. t 
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world. Now, my worthy landlord, Mr. G. R. has 
always such a glass as Leeuwenhock's in his noddle ; 
every little thing is so great to him, and he does 
little things, and talks of little things, with an air of 
such importance l....hut I hate definitions ; pictures 
are ten times better: and now for a few sketches of 
my winter- quarters, and of the good man under 
whose government I live. 

I discovered, on my iirst entry into his hogse, 
that every thing was in exact order, and every place 
inviolably appropriated to its respective use. The 
gentlemen were to put their hats aud sticks in one 
corner, and the ladies their clogs in another. The 
very day of my arrival, I heard the family-apothe- 
cary get a severe rebuke for violating the chastity 
of the clog-comer with his rattan. I have hitherto 
esaped much censure on this score : luckily I have at* 
tractedthe regard of Mr.R.'s youngest sister, a grave, 
considerate, orderly young lady. 1 do not know how 
it is, but I have often got in favour .with those grave 
ladies....God knows, I little deserve it Miss So- 
phia R. therefore keeps me right in many import- 
ant particulars, or covers my deviations with some 
apology ; or, if all will not do, I laugh, as is my way ; 
Mr. R. calls me RattleskuU ; says he shall bring 
me into order by and by,^nd there's an end on't- 

By that attention to trifles, for which, from, 
his earliest days, he was remarkable, Mr. K. made 
himself commodious to some persons of considera- 
ble influence, and procured many advantages, to 
which neither from birth nor fortune he was any 
wise entitled. He travelled in company with a gen- 
tleman of very high rank and distinguished abili- 
ties, by whose means he procured an introduction 
to many eminent men in foreign countries ; and 
when he returned fix)m abroad, was often in the 
society of the eminent men of our own. But his 
bram, poor man I was like a gauze scarce, it admit- 
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ted nothing of any magnitude: amidst grfeatmen 
and great things, it took in only the dust that fell 
from them. 

He was reading in the newspapers, the other 
morning of the marriage of the Honourable Miss 

W........ to Sir H. S ,• " Ah," said he, " to think 

"^ow time passes ! I remember her grandfather 

*' Lord W well ; a great man, a very great man. 

*' We met at Naples, and afterwards went to Parma 
'• together. J gave him the genuine receipt ferthe 
" Parmesan trheese, which I went purposely to pro- 
^^ care, while he was examining some statues and 
" ancient manuscripts. We* were ever afterwards 
^ on the most friendly footing imaginable. I wa» 
" with him a few mornings before the marriage 

" of Lord C. W , this very Miss W. 's fa- 

" ther. !• remember it well;.f.it was at breakfast; 
'* mmI often breakfasted with him before he went to 
^^ the house ;....be always e^t butter'd muffins ; but 
•^ when I was there, he used to order dry toast; I 
" always eat dry toast....The bride was with us ; I 
" was intimately acquainted with her too ; she let me 
" into the whole secret of the courtship. Her fa- 
^^ ther's principal inducement to the match,....it was 

" a long a{fair,«...the B estate was to be settled 

^^ on the young folks at the marriage ; no not all.... 
*' part of the B....... estate, with the manor in Lin- 

•* colnshire But, as I was saying, , we were at 

" breakfast at Lord W........'s. His son and the 

" bride were by ; Lord C. liad velvet breeches, and 
^^ gold clocks to his stockings ; the question was, 
" whether this was proper ? I put it to the bride : 
" I made her blush, I warrant you ; she was a fine 
" woman, a prodigious fine woman ; she always 
" used my wash-ball : I wrote out the reoeipt for 
*' her; it w^s given me at Vienna by Count O....... ; 

^ a very great man count O , and knew more of 

<* the affairs of the empire than any man in Ge* 
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« n7«««**From him. I first learned with certainty, that 
*< the Duchess of Lorraine's two fore-teeth were 
** false ones. I remember he had an old grey mon- 

M key Sister Mary, you have heard me tell the 

<< story of count 0.«.*»«.'s monkey. "••••But here it 
pleased Heaven that William called his master e^t 
of the room) and saved u^ from the Count and his 
old grey monkey^ 

This superficial knowledge of great men, and 
accidental acquaintance with some of the vocables 
of state-business, has given him a consequential 
sort of phraseology, which he aipplies, with all the 
gravity in the world, to the most trifling occurrences* 
When he orders the chaise for his eldest sister, 
himself and me, the white pad for Sophy, and the 
old roan mare for her attendant, he calls it, ^ regu^ 
« lating the order of the procession*'' When he 
gives out the wine from the cellar, and the groceries 
from the store-room (for he does both in person^ 
he tells us, he has been ^ granting the supplies ;*' 
the acceptance, or offer of a visit, he lays before 
^* a committee of the whole house ;'* and for the 
killing of the fat ox this Christmas, he called the 
gentlemen three successive mornings to a '^ grand 
" council of war." 

It were well if all this were only matter of amuse- 
ment; but some of us find it a source of very se- 
rious distress. Your. managing men are commonly 
plagues ; but Mr. R. manages so much to/i hair's- 
breadth, that he is a downright torment to the 
other members of his family. It was but yesterday 
we had the honour of a ceremonious visit frt>mL 
some great folks, as we think them, who came 
lately from yotfr town to eat their mince pies in 
the country. After a wonderful ringing of bells, 
calling of servants, and. trampling upon the stairs 
all the morning, Mr. R. came down to the draw- 
'"*?-room at a quarter before three, with all his 
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usual fiddle-faddlatioi), but, as I thought, in a Yery 
good humour* He had on his great company wig, 
and his round set shoe-buckles*' The servants had 
their liveries new white-ball'd, and the best China 
was set out, with the large silver salvers, and the 
embossed porter-cups on the side board. The 
covers were stripped from the worked chair-bot- 
toms, and his grandmother's little diced carpet was 
taken off the roller, and laid, Uke a patch, on the 
middle of the floor, the naked part of which was 
all shining with bees-wax* The company ca^e at 
their hour ; the beef was roasted to a turn ; din- 
ner went on with all imaginable good order and 
stupidity ; supper was equally regular and sleepy ; 
in short, every thing seemed quite as it should be : 
yet, next morning, I perceived foul weather in all 
the faces of the family ; Mr*. R. and his sister 
scarce spoke to one another, and he talked^ all 
the time of breakfast, of female carelessness and 
inattention. Miss Sophia explained it to me when 
we were left alone. " Oh I do you know," said 
she, <( a sad affair happened last night : my bro- 
"ther and sister had such a tifF! You must un- 
" derstand, before the company arrived yesterday, 
" he had, as usual, adjusted the ceremonial of 
*^ their different apartments ; but he discovered, on 
^ attending them to their rooms at night, that my 
" sister had put the gilt-china bottle and bason into 
^^ the callico bed-chambe% and the ordinary blu^ 
*^ and white into the pink ,damask."....It is lucky 
this man is no. guardian of mine; where he to 
watch me as he does his sisters, and see all the 
odds and ends about me....But what has he 16 do 
to be a guardian ? Yet nature, perhaps, meant him 
for something, if fortune -had allowed it, he might 
^ave been excellently employed in a pin-shop, in 
sticking the rows in a pin-paper. 

t2 
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I f:incy you have quite enough of my landlord* 
You used to say I was the best of your philosc^hers, 
your Democritus in petticoats. If I have an inch 
of philosophy about xne, it is without my know- 
ledge, I assure you ; you are welcome to it, how- 
ever, such as it is. Other folks may give you what 
I have heard you call the great views of nature and 
life ; it is enough for me if I can enrich your col« 
lection with a paper of insects. 

Your most truly, 
V C. F. 
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AMONG the other privileges of an anonymous 
periodical author, is that of writing letters in praise 
of himself, which he is now and then, obliged to in- 
sert on account of their merit, however offensive 
they may be to his modesty. Tliis sort of corres- 
pondence which I suppose is a very pleasant one, I 
have not ventured to indulge in. The correspond- 
ents whom I have personated, always talk of them- 
selves instead of the Mirror ; and, on the other hand, 
several of the papers I have received, are written in 
the person of the author^ a character in which it 
were improper to praise him, and which, when as* 
sumed, gives, perhaps, no great inclination to do it. 
Of this last sort is the first of two communications to 
which I devote the paper of to-day ; the second, con- 
taining one of the very few compliments which the 
Mirror has exhibited of itself, is a genuine letter 
from London, written by a gentleman in the very 
situation, the feelings of which he so naturally de- 
scribes. 



IN my first paper I took occasion to mention a 
few particulars of my situation and character^ and 
my object in this publication* My design has been 
to afford an agreeable and innocent amusement ; 
and by laying before my readers those characters I 
was acquainted with, and which presented them-* 
selves before me, I had some hopes, though I should 
not reclaim the completely vicious, that I might be 
able to guard the young and inexperienced, to alarm 
the inconsiderate, to confirm the wavering, and to 
point out, even to the worthy, some of those errors 
and imperfections, from which, perhaps, the finest 
minds are in the greatest danger of suffering. 

How far I have been able to afford any amusement^ 
I will not take upon me to say ; but I am* sorry to 
find, that many of the characters which I have pre-* 
scnted to the public, with a view to point out men's 
errors and defects, have been considered as proper 
objects of imitation, and that some of my readers 
bave so far mistaken the purpose I had in present- 
ing such characters, as to be flattered by thinking 
that themselves bear some resemblance to them* 

When I nhide my readers acquainted with my 
friend, Mr. Fleetwood, I never meant to recom* 
mend that excessive delicacy and false refinement 
.which often prevents him from being happy ; on 
the contrary, my intention was to point out the dan- 
ger of that excessive refinement, and to guard such 
of my readers as should be disposed to indulge in ity 
against its fatal consequences ; and yet i know a 
gentleman who is so desirous of being thought pos- 
sessed of delicacy and refinement, that, the other 
day, I saw him very much pleased when one of his 
friends t(M him he was a very Fleetwood. Luckily 
for him, I know him to be possessed of Fleetwood's 
good qualities without his imperfections. I cannot 
say so much for his acquaintance C. D. ; he is a 
peevish discontented creature, quick in his tem^ " 
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jealous of his friendsi and dissatisfied with every 
thing about him* He has of late taken it into his 
head to be a man bf taste, though he has not the 
least pretensions to the character ; and while he in- 
dulges his own peevishness and chagrin, he flatters 
himself with the thought that he is a Fleetwood, and 
apologises for his bad temper, by calling it the effect 
of his delicacy and refinement of mind. Though I 
confess my partiality for Fleetwood's good qualities, 
yet, had I not known C« D* I could hardly have 
thought that any one would have been vain of his 
imperfections, who was not possessed of any of his 
merits. 

When I introduced Mr. Umphraville to my read- 
ers, I never meant to recommend that seclusion from 
the world, and that abstraction from the duties of 
life, which, with all the dignity of mind he is pos- 
sessed of, have given occasion to his little oddities, 
and disqualified him for every active purpose ; and 
yet Tom Meadows, who gave up the profession of 
the law, because he was too idle to attend to it, and 
who has lately sold his commission in the army, 
because he would not undergo the fatigues of a 
foreign campaign, has thought proper to justify his 
conduct by appealing to Mr. Umphraville's example ; 
and pretends to say, that he, forsooth, has too much 
pride of mind, to occupy himself in applying the 
rules of law to the uninteresting disputes 6f indivi- 
duals, or to be engaged in assisting at a review, or 
lining the streets at a procession. 

H. B.'s letter, in my fifty-first Number, describes 
the dangerous effects of giving too much culture, 
and too many accomplishments, and of softening too 
much the mind of a young girl who has to struggle 
with the difficulties of life, and is not placed in such 
a situation as makes her independent of tTie world. 
It represents, in a very feeling manner, the delicate 
distress which these circumstances had occasioned. 
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I have lately) however, received a letter from a cor- 
respondent, who, from Aer language and expressionsi 
seems to be a great reader in the circulating library. 
She says, she has lately spent much of her time in 
studying the Belles-Lettres ; that of all things, she 
would wish to be learned and accomplished ;*««*that 
she regrets that her father did not educate her bet* 
ter ;....that of all the persons she ever read of, she 
would wish to be like my correspondent H. B* ;•••• 
that ^e ehvies her affliction, for that <^ affliction 
" makes part of her dream of happiness." 

The letter published in my seventy-eighth Num- 
ber, gives an excellent description of the bad effects 
of that too gpreat easiness of temper which leads ft 
man into folly and extravagance, and makes: him be 
ruined by having too many friends. My neighbour 
Will Littlebit, whose heart is so contracted as not 
to be susceptible of the sentiment of friendship, and 
who, far from being in danger of being preyed upon 
by his friends, never admits a guest within his 
house, says, that the seventy-eighth is the only good 
paper he has seen in the Mirror, and that the last 
paragraph in particular should be printed in letters 
of gold, to serve as a lesson of imitation for all the 
young men of the age. 

The particulars above mentioned have taught me 
^ow difficult is the attempt to instruct or reform* 
There is no virtue which -is not nearly connected 
with some vice ; there is no imperfection which does 
not bear a near resemblance to some excellency* 
And mankind, fond of indulging their favourite pas- 
sions and inclinations, instead of distinguishing, en- 
deavom: to confound their vices with their virtues ; 
instead of separating the bad from the good grain^ 
they bind all up together, and hug themselves in the 
belief of holding only what is valuable. 

P 
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ro TEE AuraoR of the mirroe. , 

JLondon^ March IS5 1780. 
SIR9 

I AM, though at this distance, one of your con- 
stant readers, and mark with pleasure not only the 
general good tendency of your papers, but perceive 
also, that you draw your pictures of human nature 
from the only pure fountain, Nature herself. 

You must know I am a native of Edinburgh, where 
I passed my youth, and received my education ; but 
have been long settled in this place. Some years 
ago I was impelled by a very natural desire to re- 
visit my native country, and I now sit down to com- 
municate to you the sensations I felt upon that oc- 
casion* 

On my arrival in Edinburgh, I will own that 
what first struck me was the total change of faces* 
Very few were left whom I knew when a boy, and 
those so altered in their appearance, so much the 
shadows only of what they once were, as could not 
fail to excite many serious reflections. Hardly a 
single house did I find inhabited by the same per- 
sons I left in it ; but every where a new race, ne w 
manners, and new modes of living. In short, I 
found myself, in almost every sense of the word, an 
utter stranger* Even the improvements that had 
been made during my long absence displeased me* 
The corn-fields oh the soutlv-side of the town were 
quite covered with substantial houses ; Barefbot's 
Parks, where I have had many a retired and pleasant 
walk, converted into a splendid city, and, in the old 
town, many ruinous buildings, the scenes of some 
of my youthful amusements^ now rebuilt witli equal 
solidity and elegance. 

Nop wei?e thejie my only grrievances* The removal 
of the Cross, of the Netherbow-^poit, ecoA trf manf 
other incumbrances ; in short every alteration, 
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3iough evidently for the better, that had taken 
place since my departure, more or less displeased 
me. You will roore easilv account than I can, how 
It comes to pass that the human mind should be io 
much set against all innovations of what nature 
soever. This may, perhaps, insensibly arise from 
the picture they exhibit of the mutability of every 
object before us', and a tacit intimation that we out- 
selves are composed of the same changeable mate- 
rials, and must soon quit the scene. 

I will acknowledge, however, that I had the satis* 
faction to find many places that did not hurt me by 
any alteration or improvement. Your wynds and 
closes were nearly in the state I had left them ; and 
where, in some parts of the streets, you have got 
new pavements, the good people who live at the 
sides of them take care that there shall \>e no inno- 
vation in point of cleanliness. Your Theatre and 
Concert-hall are new buildings ; but your Assembly- 
room, where people of the highest fashion resort, is 
just as paltry as ever. But as they dance there for 
the benefit of the poor, 1 shall forbea* any further 
remarks on it...." charity covereth a multitude of 
"^ sins.*' 

The High School*, and its environs, I founds un- 
altered, though the yards appeared to me to be 
much diminished in their extent. The College, too, 
remained the same plain, mean, unadorned building 
it was half a century ago, and seemed to me, after 
* having seen the splendid palaces of Oxford sCnd 
Cambridge, more homely than ever. Though, per- 
haps, in literature, as in religion, Sister Peg confines 
herself to substance, without much regard to orna- 
ment ; yet, methinks, it is rather a reproach to the 
capital of our country, that, amidst all its improve- 
ments, this university, so much celebrated over 

• Tbis ichooL I understand, has been since rebuilt. 
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Europe for the ability of its professors, and the suc- 
cess with which every branch of science is there 
cultivated, should present to the eye of a stranger a 
At of buildings so inconvenient as well as mean* 
The present period is, perhaps, not very favourable 
to expensive public designs ; but I would have your 
readers, among whom, I hope, are included all the 
men of fortune and taste in the kingdom, think of 
the College, as soon as the pressure of the times 
will admit. As an individual, from that reg^ard to 
the honour of the land of my nativity, which, I hc^e, 
wiU never be extinguished, I shall willingly and li- 
berally contribute, whenever this necessary work is 
determined upon. 

I wilt not tire you with xoj various observations 
during several excursions I made into different parts 
of the country ; because some of them might, . to 
your readers, appear too trite, and others, perhaps, 
too trivial. But I cannot omit telling you, that the 
spirit of industry, so conspicuous in the various ma- 
nufactures set on foot of late years, and in the im- 
proved face K)f the country, gave birth to many 
pleasing sensations which are not easily described. 
Yet I was not much better pleased with some of the 
fine buildings of the country than with those of the 
town. In many places I could not help regretting 
the- Gothic grandeur of ancient castles, displayed by 
modem shewy edifices. Some of their owners, I 
fanc]^ ar6 of my own mind ; for I was informed that 
t])^r fathers used to reside at the mansions in their ' 
former state nine months in the year ; but that the 
present possessors of those elegant bouses are scarce - 
ly seen there at all. Nor could I refrain, as I passed 
along, from dropping a tear over the ruins of our 
religious houses ; which, however they might have 
been perverted from the original purposes of their 
erection, I could not help considering as splendid 
monuments of the piety of our ancestors. Some of 
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^em I saw that had still more tender ties upon mf 
mind. I remembered having played when a boyt 
under arches, whichi time had since mouldered away, 
with companions, the echo of whose voices was stili 
fresh in my memory, though they, alas 1 as well as 
those arches, were now crumbled into 'dust ! 

Were I to go on, I find I should be in danger of 
growing too senous. Recalling to remembrance 
days long past, and juvenile society of those who are 
now no more, is an awful operation of the human 
mind ; and, while it speaks loudly to the truth of 
St* Paul's observation, that, "the fashion of this 
" woHd passeth away,'' imperceptibly leads to a train 
of thinking that might here be out of place, though 
itisneitlierunpleasing nor unsuitable to the charac- 
ter of a rational being, who hath been taught and 
accustomed to consider himself as an immortal 
part of the creation. 
I am, Sec. 
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. ro *fUE AUTHOR OF tHE MIRROR* 
SIR, 

AS you have, by several of your publications^ 
given proof that you do not think the occurrences 
of domestic life unworthy your attention, I shall, 
without further preface, address you on a subject 
full as deserving of it as any yet offered to your 
consideration. It is now above four years since I 
became the wife of a gentleman, my equal in rank 
and fortune ; and what was more material, of a dis- 
position and turn of mind every way suitable to 
mine. His estate lies at a considerable distance 

VOL. II. u 
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irom the capiUl ; but as it !& situated in an agree- 
able neighbourhood) and as we have both a taste 
for reading) and Mr. B. is not averse to rural em- 
ployments we spent our time as happily as pos^ble, 
until about half a year ago, that my ill stars directed 
me to renew my acquaintance with a young lady, 
who had been mv companion at school) and who 
now came on a visit to a relation who lived at no 
great distance from our house. 

Before I proceed in my story, I must beg a can- 
did consideration of it* From the introduction to 
the disagreeable part of it, you will be apt to ima- 
gine that I am one of those self-tormenters justly 
ridiculed by the ingenious author of the Jealous 
Wife. No such thing, Mr. Mirror; my husband's 
attention to other women never gave me the slight- 
est uneasiness. Convinced of his attachment, satis- 
fied with his treatment of me, I never expected 
him to be blind to. the chai'ms of a beautiful woman, 
or insensible of the merit of an agreeable one ; 
nor had I the mistaken policy of many wive s> of 
never suffering a tolerable female to enter my doorS) 
or of courting the intimacy of some tall elderly mai- 
den, that I might gain by the comparison. No, 
Sir, I depended wholly upon my unremitting atten- 
tion to please Mr. B. for the continuance of his 
attachment. Nor can I in the least reproach myself 
with giving cause for the abatement I too plainly 
perceive in it. 

. But to return to my story. I was much pleased 
at seeing my old school-fellow ; we had been parted 
many years, and I found the wild lively romp ino- 
proved into an elegant woman. She still, however, 
retained a good deal of the heedless .manner that 
marked her childish days ; and, though she has an 
excellent understanding, she never seemed to make 
use of it in the regulation of her conduct or beha- 
viour. She expressed herself much pleased at find- 
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ihg me so bappily settled : Mr. B* appeared to her 
a most amiable man, and my children, (particularly 
my little Bess) she said, were angels. Her atten- 
tion to tbem, I own, endeared me to her very much ; 
though, indeed, Mr. Mirror, no one can help loving 
them, for they are charming cbildt*en. Her good- 
humoured playful ways made the little creatures 
doat on her* After my return from wal^ingi 
I have frequently found her on her knees on 
the floor, building card-^houses for their entertain- 
ment. Mr. B. has observed to me^ on those 
occasions how amiable it was in a young admir- 
ed woman^ who spent her life in the usual round 
of folly and dissipation, to preserve such natural 
and right feelings. He generally concluded his ob- 
servaUons with saying, that he believed she woold 
malEe a most excellent wife. I, for a long time, 
agreed with him in opinion^ and used to tell her 
before his face, the fine things Mr. B. said of her* 
She received them in a ratling good-humoured way, 
insisting that her conduct in the married state would 
depend on her husband's : for she declared that she 
did not find in herself that exalted turn of mind to 
love virtue for .its own sake, and she belie vtd she 
would make but an indiffei'ent wife to half the men 
in the world. Such conversation generally produced 
an argument between her and Mr. B. which, as it 
was carried on with spiiit and temper, had no other 
effect than making them still more pleased with one 
another* If she found the argument gi'owing seri- 
ous, she would call over the children, and, put* 
ting them on their father's knee, desire them to 
kiss him into a good humour, which never failed 
having the effect ; or, if she said a flippant thing to 
him, with which he seemed half offended, she used 
to take his hand, and smile so sweetly in his face, 
it was impossible for him to continue displeased 
with her ; and generally a kiss and a game at bilH- 
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ards sealed their reconciliation* I ovfi to yoU} I 
began not to relish her behavioar ; yet it seemed so 
unpremeditated, and so perfectly corresponding with 
her general character, that I did not know bow to 
make her sensible of the impropriety of it. I even 
doubted my own judgment of the matter* I had| 
for some time, lived so much out of the gay world, 
that .1 did not know but Maria's very great free- 
dom of manner might be the fi&shionable behaviour 
of the people she had been accustomed to see ; if SO9 
how was she to blame ? or why should I be uneasy, 
knowing her to be a woman of honour, surely inca- 
pable of so base an action as endeavouring to alien- 
ate .my husband's affections from me? By such 
reasonings I strove to quell the first emotions (jea- 
lous, if you will have them so) that rose in my 
breast. But, alas I Mr. Mirror, to what purpose 1 
I have every hour fresh cause of. uneasiness. About 
a week ago I went suddenly into the parlour, and 
found Maria sitting on Mr. B's knee, her head lean- 
ing on his shoulder : he looked a little out of coun- 
tenance ; but she was not in the least distressed at 
my appearance, but asked me, with her usual good- 
humour, what made me look so grave? then, flap- 
ping Mr. B. gently on the check, said, " it is your 
"fault, you harsh thing you I when I knew her 
« formerly, she used to be all life and spirits." He 
answered (coldly I thought), that it was his wish 
ever to see me in spirits, and that he was sorry he 
was not so happy as to hit on a method to make 
me so. I turned my head aside to hide the starting 
tear. Maria, as if guessing at my emotion, put her 
arm about my neck, and, drawing round my averted 
face, said, in a loud whisper, ^\ My dear Mrs. B. 
«« how can you indulge such weakness ?'* Mr. B. 
snatched up his hat and left the room ; I heard the 
word « childish,'* as he shut the door. I remember 
the time when he could not bear the least cloud on 
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my looks, without tenderif enquiring the cause; 
but now he seems often to forget that I am present) 
while Maria engrosses his whiAe attention* I have 
htesn for some days deprived of his company » and 
have spent the time in reflecting seriously on my 
situation. The more I consider it^ the more it ap« 
pears to n%e of a particular and distressing nature* 
I have at last determined to request your opinion of 
it, andf through the channel of your paper^ to give 
Maria a hint, that to keep clear of the grossness osf 
vice, is not sufficient for the delicacy of the female 
character ; and that the woman who, by an alluring^ 
and refined coquetry, - engages the thoughts, and 
interests the feelings of a married man, is a more 
dangerous, and perhaps not a less criminal compa* 
nion, than the avowed wanton, who excites a short- 
lived passion, soon jextinguished by remorse, and, 
if I may be allowed the expression, fully compensa- 
ted for by the returning tenderness of the repenting 
husband* 

I am, &c* 

9*0 tHE AUTHOB OF THE MXRBQRm 
Va* MIRROR, 

I MARRIED, for love, a most charming woman* 
who has made me the happy father of two very fine 
children : I have a thousand a-year estate, and en- 
joy a most perfect state of health ; yet a very slight 
and contemptible cause was near destroying all 
those fair prospects of happiness, by interrupting 
the harmony of a union founded on mutual liking, 
and cemented by mutual esteem. In your observa- 
tions on the female world, you have suffered to 
escape your notice a dangerous and most destruc- 
tive race, whose^ hearts, hardened by vanity, are 
equally impenetrable to the shafts of love, and inseiv 

u 2 ' 
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Bible of the channs of Frieadship ; yet the teiifiees 
of their lives is to excite passions they never mean 
to gratify) and sentiments they are incapable of re- 
turning. My dear Mrs* B* unfortunately for us botii, 
some months ago renewed an intimacy^ formed 
in her childish days, with one of those females. To 
Maria I was introduced as the husband of her friend ; 
as such I was received by her^ without reserve* and 
soon treated with the most Mattering distinction. 
Maria possesses all those powers of allurement which 
men for ever condemn, and can never vrithstand : 
'she can assume every shape that is fitted to capti- 
vate the senses, or delight the imagination^ and can 
vary her appearance at pleasure. So consummate 
is her art, that one could not, for an instant, sus- 
pect her of any design in her behaviour; and even 
at this moment, that an accident has laid open her 
whole character to me, I should not answer for my 
resolution were she to enter the room, and smilingly 
take my hand, as was her frequent custom, with 
such a mixture of sweetness and tenderness in her 
looks l...,I almost fear I should be weak enough to 
'forget that my opinion of her is founded on the 
clearest proofs of her dissembling arts, and stand 
before her self- condemned, as the defamer of imio- 
cence and undesigning simplicity. 

Luckily I am out of her reach : I left my own 
house immediately upon the discovery I made of 
•the fair hypocrite's real disposition. I mean to send 
for my dear Mrs. B. and with her pay a visit to the 
capital, and there use all my efforts to make her 
amends for any uneasiness my foolish infatuation 
may have given her^ but first I wished to make 
-this public acknowledgment of it ; and, as Maria 
deserves no mercy, I shall shew her none, except 
concealing her family name. 

For five months, Mr. Mirror, the Proteus^like 
•animal had found out a thousand different ways to 
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chAm me. Was I in spirits, she was all life and 
good humour ; when in a graver mood, I found her 
•all, sense and seriousness. If what I had been read- 
ing excited in me a tender and not unpleasing me- 
lancholy, the sympathetic tear stood ready in her 
eye. A few days since, upon my reading to her 
the story of La Roche, so beautihilly told in your 
papers, she wept leaning upon my shoulder ; and 
I own to you, Mr- Mirror, as her tears fell upon 
the finest bosom Nature ever formed, while her 
white hand lightly pressed my arm, I thought I had 
-never beheld so interesting an object. Mrs B. came 
suddenly into the room ; her grave cold manner 
was at the moment disagreeably contrasted to Ma« 
ria's animated feelings. For Hie first time since 
our marriage, I thought I saw a change in Mrs. B.'s 
temper, and that she was not the very amiable wo*- 
man I took her for. She took amiss something I 
said, and I left the room in disgust. I strolled 
down a shady walk that goes round part of my im- 
provements: at the end of it I found Maria seated 
on the grass, with one of ray little girls on her lap. 
She rose at my approach, and, desiring the child to 
walk before us, took me under the arm, and, in the 
gentlest terms, expostulated with me on the abrupt- 
ness of my manner. She had, she said, after a vain 
attempt to soothe her, left Mrs. B. in tears. She 
acknowledged I had not given her very serious cause 
of uneasiness, but that a man of my sense should 
make allowance for the trifling blemishes of a very 
good woman ; adding, with a smile, ^^ My dear Mr« 
B. we are none of us angels." I was puppy enough 
to be ready to exclaim ^^ Upon my soul, you ai*e 
" one....I contented myself with saying, " whoever 
•" you marry, Maria, will have no reason to com- 
" plakk of your temper." She blushed, drew out 
her handkerchief to cover her face with it, as if to 
conceal her emotions, but gave me such a look ^^^^ 
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below it !•••• A senrant appeared to tell ub that dAner 
waited, and we went into the house together* 

In the afternoon one of my little giris came into 
the parlouri where I was sitting alone : ^ see what 
^ I have found in the walk, Papa I'' said she, hold- 
ing out a paper* I took it from the child, and, 
seeing it was Maria's hand, was about to go up 
stairs to restore it to its owner, when my own name 
written in large characters, struck my eye* My 
good manners were overpowered by the immediate 
impulse of my curiosity ; I opened the paper, and 
read what follows ; it was part of an unfinuhed let- 
ter to a friend in town* 

** You ask what havoc I have made among the 
^ beaux at .*•••••••*• ? Alas ! my dear Bell, you know 

** but little of my situation when you talk of beaux ; 
<< not a creature one would allow to pick up one's 
** fan within ten miles of us* Having nothing upon 
<< my hands, I have struck up a sort of sentimental 
*^ Platonic flirtation with a Mr* B* who Hves within 
** a small distance of our house* I knew his wife 
^ at school, and she was one of the first who visited 
^ me upon my arrival here. Her violent praises of 
^ her beloved, gave me a sort of desire to see him ; 
^ and, I own, I found him tolerable enough in his 
*^ appearance, and by no means deficient in under- 
** standing, but vain of his slight pretensions to ta- 
*^ lents, and very fond of being thought profound* 
^* At the first glance I saw into him, and could now 
*♦ twist him round my finger* It is very diverting 
*< to observe by what foolish principles your men^ 
** who think themselves very wise, are governed* 
*' Flatter this man's vanity, and you might lead him 
<« round the world. Now I know you will trelit me, 
*• in return for my frankness, with a lecture on co- 
«* quetry, married men, impropriety, and sq^forth. 
« Take my advice, my dear Beli; and save yourself 

^hc trouble ; it would be aU to no purpose* A eo- 
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« quette I am, and a coquette I will remain, to the 
" last day of the existence of my powers of pleas- 
« ing.'*^ 

The paper was there at an end. It raised in me 
the strongest indignation and contempt for the wri- 
ter. And I felt so ashamed of my folly, that I deter- 
mined not to see my dear Mrs. B. until I had made 
some atonement, by sending you an account of my 
•rrors and repentance. 

I am, 8cc. 

J. B. 
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TO rHE AVfHOR OF ^HE MIRROR. 
SIH, 

I AM neither ugly, nor old, nor poor, nor ne- 
glected ; I have a Clear conscience : nor have I suf* 
fered any calamity by the inconstancy of lovers, or 
the death of relations. I am not unhappy. The 
world would laugh at me if I should say I were un- 
happy. But 1 am not happy. I will tell you my case : 
I confide in your feelings ; for you seem to under- 
stand, what few people understand, that a person 
may be in easy circumstances, have a clear con- 
science, and enjoy sufficient reputation, and yet be 
....no, I will not say miserable,....but not happy- 

I am the only daughtei* of an eminent merchant. 
My father made his own fortune ; and a very good 
fortune he has made of it. He married my mother 
before his situation was so comfortable as it is at 
present. They are neither of them niggardly. Hav- 
ing wherewithal to live, not only with ease, but with 
some degree of splendor, they chuse, as they say, 
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to enjoy ikt frait of tbeir labours* Accordingly^ we 
live in an elegant house^ have a handsome carnage^ 
keep a good number of servants, and see a great 
deal of company. You will easily conceive, however, 
that the showattendingmy father's present system 
of living, and the manner^ suited to his present con* 
dition, do not just agree with his former habits*....* 
But this does not signify much. He is a good* 
natured worthy man ; and they must be very cap- 
tious indeed, who will not suffer his merits to con- 
ceal his defects. 

With regard to myself, my parents having no 
other daughter, and intending to give me a genteel 
^rtion, were determined I should have a good edu- 
cation. " For," said my father, " a young woman 
^ of fortune, and of an agreeable appearance, must 
^ go into company. You and I, Bridget," address- 
ing himself to my mother <^ set out in life in a dif- 
<« ferent manner* But Mary must have education." 

So they sent me to a famous boarding-school ; and 
in so far as my improvement was concerned, they 
spared no expence* Sir, I speak to you without re«* 
ilerve ; and I hope you will not think me too vaiui 
if I tell you, that my education was no difficult mat- 
ter* I understand music, and had little difficulty in 
acquiring the French and Italian languages. Indeed^ 
the worthy person who had the charge of my educa* 
lion, was well ealculated to promote my improve** 
jnent. She was a woman of family, of fine educa- 
tion, exquisite taste, great goodness of heart, and 
had shewn spirit enough, on the decline of her fa* 
ther*s fortune, rather than live a dependant on her 
relations, to procure an independent, and now she 
has rendered it a i*espectable, livelihood for herself* 
In a word. Sir, I am what they caH tolerably accom- 
plished ; and you will think it strange, and I think 
it strange myself, that this should be the ^urge of 
itiy uneasiness* 



I A now some time since I returned to my father's 
house. When I came home, I was received with 
rapture* My iather and mother adored me. They 
would refuse me nothing* They strove to prevent 
my Wishes*«...Good people ! may heaven grant them 
peace of mittd, and long life to enjoy the fortun^ 
they so justly deserve l*.*«But why, Sir, did they 
make me, as they term it, so very accomplished^ 
They have made me a different creature from 
themselves. I am apt to fancy myself of a higher 
order.....Forgive my presumption ; and I am sure 
you will forgive me, when I tell you, I really wish 
myself lower. Indeed, Sir, and it grieves me to 
the soul, and I am sometimes impatient of my 
parents ; but I will not dwell upon this. 

I told you, we see a great deal of company ; and 
all the people we see are disposed to admire me. 
^ Mighty well," you will say : " Give a young wo- 
^ man admiration, and what more can she wish 
<> for ?"....Sir, I wish they loved me more, and ad- 
mired me less, I am made to sing, and to play on 
the harpsichord ; and to oblige my father, am some- 
times constrained to repeat verses ; and all this to 
people who understand no music, and know no other 
poetry than the Psalms of David in metre. Indeed, 
until I became better acquainted with them, I found 
that, even in our conversation, there was a mutual 
misapprehension ; and that they were sometimes as 
unintelligible to me as I was to them. I was not at 
all surprised to hear them call some of our acquaint- 
ance good men ; but when I heard them call our 
neighbour John Staytape a great man, I could not 
help asking what discovery he had made in arts or 
science, or what eminent service he had rendered 
his counti'y ? I was told in return, that within these 
few years he had realised a plum. This phrase wtfB 
also new to me ; and I wished to have known some* 
tiling about the nature of such realization. Chusinp:, 
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howevert to ask but otie question at a timC) ^said 
nothing; and soon learned) that) whatever services 
Mr. Staytape might do his country, he had hitherto 
made no great discovery in arts or sciences. 

I confess) indeed, that at one time I fancied they 
might have some little notion of books ; and when I 
heard them speak about underwriters, I thought it 
might perhaps be some ludicrous term for the minor 
poets. 

So when they spoke about policies, I fancied they 
were using the Scotch word for improvements in 
gardening ; and ventured to say something in favour 
of clumps; ^^ Clumps," said a gentleman^ who is a 
frequent visitor at our house, ^ she is to be laden 
" with Norway fir." I found they were speaking 
about the good ship Rebecca* 
. A grave-looking man who sat near me one day at 
dinner, said a good deal about the fall, and of events 
that should have happened before and after the fall. 
As he also spoke about Providence, and Salem and 
Ebenezer ; and as great deference was shewn to 
every thing that he said, and being, as I told you, 
a grave looking man in a black coat, I was not sure 
but he might be some learned theologian ; and inia- 
g^ned he was speaking about oriental antiquities, 
and the fall of Adam. But I was soon undeceived. 
The gentleman had lived for some time in Virginia; 
by Providence he meant the town of that name in 
Rhode-Island ; and by the fall he meant not the fall 
of our first parents, for concerning them he had not 
the least idea ; but, as I suppose, the fall of the leaf ; 
for the word is used, it seems in the American 
dialect, for autumn. 

In this situation, Sir, what shall I do ? By my 
boasted education, Ihave only unlearned the lan- 
guage, and lost the ma^nners, of that society in which 
I am' to live. If you can put me on any method of 
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bringing my friends up to me, or of letting myself 
down to them^ you will much oblige. 

Yours, &€• 

XARY MUSLIN. 
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AS you are very successful in delineating the 
manners of modem times, it might add, perhaps, to 
the effect of your pictures, if ypu sometimes gare a 
view of former manner?* Tile contrast woul4 be 
agreeable ; and, if I may use the expression, would 
give a certain relief to your other delineations. I 
offer you a small sketch of an incident, supposed to 
have happened in the times of our forefathers* I 
flatter myself you have no objection to it on account 
of its being in verse. It is merely an outline ; yet, 
I hope, it is- so marked, as that concomitant circum- 
stances, though not expressed, may readily be con- 
ceived. 

M0NTANU5. 



TH>E MABRIAGE OF EVAL. 

I. 

Loud from Jora't rocky shore^ 
Heard ye the tamultuoos r«ar ?..«. 
Sadden from the-brldal feast* 
By imptftootu ire possess'd* 
Fury flashing In their eyec^ 
Kinsmen a^inst kinsmen rise: 
And issning to the fatal fields 
Bend the bow^ the falchion wield..*.....* 
From her eyry, with dlsnuy* 
Tlie tOw'rtng eagle soars away* 
The wild^sr from their olose retreat* 
Start with terror and amaze* 
Down Oit the forions conflict gaxe* 
Hien t» deep forests bend their nijnUe feer. 

VOL. II. X 
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IX. 

Ah ! that rechlen s peech shoald fire 
Kintmeo with inbomaui ire !...^ 
Goaded by vindictive rafe> 
Lo ] die martial dans ciifage* 
Now the feathered arrows sing ; 
Now the bossy targets ring. 
With rav'ning swords the sodden fota 
Now in fierce encoonter close. 
Lo! the blade horrific gleams i 
And DOW the purple torrent streams : 
The torrent stmms from Eval's side. 

Tinging #fth his flowing gore. 

The white foam on the sea-beat shore. 
Ah! who will sttCGoar his aiRicted bride ? 

III. 

Lo ! she fliet with headlong speed| 

" Bloody, bloody was the deed !" 

Wild with piteous waiU she cries« 

Tresses torn and streaming eyes ; 

" Lift, O ! gently lift his head ; 

Lay him on the bridal bed | 

My kinsmen ! crael kinsmen ye! 

These your kindliest deeds to me !«m» 

Yes, the clay cold bed prepare. 

The willing bride and bridegroom diere 

Will tarry ; will for ever dwell....... 

Now, inhuman men, depart : 
Go, triumph in my broken heart !"..•• 
She said, she sigh'd, a breathless corse she fell* 



to a'HE AUtBOR OF TBE MIRROR* 
SIR, 

I AM one of a family of young ladies v^ho 
read your paper, with which we have been hitherto 
tolerably \vell pleased, though we could wish it 
were not quite so grave, and had a little more love 
in it. But we have found out, of late, that it is 
Hone of your own, but mostly borrowed from other 
people. A cousin of ours, who is himself a fine 
scholar, and has a great acquaintance among the 
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critics, shewed us many different instances of this. 
Your first paper, he told us, was copied from the 
first paper of the Spectator ; and, upon looking^ 
into both, we found them exactly the same, all 
about the author and the work from beginning to 
end. Your Umphraville, he said, was just Sir Ro- 
ger de Coverley; which we perfectly agreed in, 
except that my sister Betsy observed, Umphraville 
wanted the Widow, which all of us think the very 
best part of Sir Roger. Your Bobby Button, he as** 
sured us, was borrowed from number thirteen of the 
True Patriot, published by Mr. Fielding, who wrote 
Tom Jones, and there, indeed, we found there was 
a story of a young genUeman who liked French wine 
better than his country, just* like Sir Bobby. Num* 
ber seventy-two, which we thought a very sweet 
paper, he informed us was taken from the Night 
Thoughts ; and, indeed, though we do not under^ 
stand Latin, we saw plainly that the mottos were 
the same to a T. Ml this, however, we might 
have overlooked, had not a gentleman, who called 
here this morning, who used formerly to be a great 
advocate for the Mirror, confessed to. us, that our 
cousin's intelligence was literally true : and, more 
than all that, he told us, that your very last Number 
was to be found, every word of it, in Johnson's 
Dictionary. 

We send you therefore notice. Sir, that unless 
you can contrive to give us something new for the 
future, we shall be obliged to countermand our sub- 
scription for the Mirror. We can have a reading 
of a fresh Novel every morning for the money, 
with a spick and span new story in it, such as 
none of us ever read pr heard of in all our lives 
before* 

Your's, &c. 

V EVELINA- 
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No. XCVIL TUESDAY, APRIL 1 1. 
^0 ras Au^BOR of roB mimmosb 

SIR, 

YOUR correspondent K. B* has well described 
the calamitous condition of a private tutor, withoui^ 
money or friends. Perhaps it will afford him some 
consolation, to hear of one who needlessly entangled 
himself in difficulties of a like nature* 

My father bred me to the study of letters, and, at 
his d^ath, left me in possession of a fortune, not suf- 
ficient to check my industry in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, but more than sufficient to secure mc from 
ftervile dependence* 

Through the interest of his friends, I obtained an 
honourable and lucrative office ; but there were 
certam arrangements to be made, wiiich delayed 
my admission to it for a twelvemonth. While I 
was considering in what 'way I might best fill up 
this interval of life, an acquaintance of mine re- 
quested, as a particular favour, that I would bestow 
the year which I could caU mine in reading with the 
only son of the rich Mr. Flint. The oondiUons 
c»fiered were uncommonly advantageous, and such 
as indeed flattered the vanity of a young maa* 

For understanding my story^ it is fit that you 
should be informed of the characters of that family, 
into which I was received with so many nutrks of 
favour and distinction. 

Rowland Flint, Esq. was bom of poor but honest 
parents ;- they made a hard shift to have him in- 
structed In reading, and -even in writing and arith- 
metic, and then they left him to find his way through 
the world as he best could. The .young man, like 
a philosopher, carried about with him all that was 
truly his own, his quill and his ink-holder; he at- 
tached himself to one of the subordinate depart- 
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ments of the law, in which hi$ drvidgery was great 
and his profits scanty* Afler having toiled for many 
years m this humble, contented, and happy voca> 
tioUi he was suddenly raised to opulence by> the 
death of an uncle. 

This uncle went abroad at a very early period of 
life, with the fixed resolution of acquiring a com« 
petency, and then of enjoying it at home. But that 
competency, which filled up the measure of the 
ambition of a bare Scotch lad, proved far short of 
tbe desires o£ an eminent foreign merchant. He 
imperceptibly became, ^' in easy circumstances, 
" well in the world, of great credit, a man to be 
^ relied on, and to be advised with, and even one 
^ superior to all shocks, calls, and runs.*' 

While engaged in making his fortune, he thought 
it needless to enquire after his poor relations, whom 
he could not assist ; and^ afler he made his fortune, 
he thought it equally needless, as he was to see 
them so soon in Scotland. Yet a multitude of un* 
foreseen obstacles retarded his return: some new 
mortgage was to be settled, some company concerns 
to be woimd up, or some bottomry account to be 
adjusted! and thus year glided along after year, 
till at length death surprised him at the age of 
threescore and ten. 

Busied in making money, he had never bestowed 
a thought on providing an heir to it : that he left 
to the impartial determination of the laws of his 
country ; and, dying intestate, he was succeeded by 
his nephew Rowland Flint. 

This gentleman, on his becoming rich, discover* 
ed himself to be eminently skilled in the science of 
law, the study, as he boasted, of his earlier years? 
and this knowledge engaged him in three or four 
law-suits, which the court uniformly determined 
against him^ with costs. 

X 2 
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But of everj other science he honestly avowed 
his want of knowledge ; and he did not eyen pre- 
tend to understand ]»ahiung or politics ; but he had 
a mighty Teneration for literature} and its ptx^fesaors, 
and he u as resolved to make his son a great scholar, 
** although it should stand him in ten thousand 
** pounds sterling." 

My pupil is in his fifteenth year. They had 
taken him from school before it was discovered that 
his proficiency in literature did not qualify him imc 
college ; and it became my task to bring him for* 
wardy that is, to teach him what he ought to have 
known already* 

The youth is of a docile disposition and of mo* 
derate talents ; his memory good^ and his applica- 
tion such as is generally to be found among those 
who, having no particular incentives to study, per- 
form their tasks merely as tasks* 

I have little to say concerning his mother : her 
mind was wholly absorbed in the contemplation of 
her husband's riches, and in the care of her son's 
health and her own* Baron Bielfield, an eminent 
German author, observes, that in our island, there 
is a disease called le-catch-cold, pf which the 
natives are exceedingly, apprehensive* Mrs* Flint 
lived under the perpetual terror of this disease* 

Being thus rendered incapable of the active du- 
ties of house-keeping, she committed them to her 
brother, Captain Winterbottom, who, as he was 
wont to say, << could bear a hand at any thing*" 
But his chief excellence lay in the conduct of Uie 
stew-pan and the nation* He had long commanded 
a vessel in the Baltic trade ; and it having been once 
employed as a transport in the service of govern- 
xnent, he affected to wear a cockade, and wished to 
have it understood that he belonged to the navy. 
The captain had dealt occasionally in borough- 
pohtics, belonged to several respectable clubs in 
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London, and was one of tiie original members of 
the Robin*Hood society. 

The last of the family that I shall mention, is 
Miss Joliana Winterbottom, a maiden sister of Mrs. 
Flint* Her original name was Judith ; but, when 
she arrived at the years of discretion, she changed 
it to Juliana, as being more genteel. 

Many years, ago. Lady •« was advised to 

pass a winter at Nice, for recovery of her health) 
worn oat by the vigils and dissipation of a London 
winter ; and she easily prevailed on Miss Juliana to 
go as her .companion* The heat of the climate, 
and the- cold blasts from the Alps, soon completed 
what the corrupted air of good company, and the 
damps from the Thames, had begun, and Lady 
•••.••••••• lived not to re-see her British physicians. 

Miss Juliana, on her return home, passed by the 
castle of Fernay, and got a peep of M. de Voltaire, 
in his furred cap and night-gown. At Paris, she 
chanced to be in company with Count Buffon, for 
half an hour; and she actually purchased a volume 
of music written by the great Rousseau himself. 
Having thus become acquainted with the foreign 
literati, she commenced a sort of literati in her own 
person. She frequently advances those opinions in 
history, morals and physics, l^hich, as she imagines, 
are to be found in the writings of the French phi- 
losophers. But, whether through the habits of 
education, or through conscious ignorance, it must 
be confessed that she dogmatises with diffidence^ 
and is a very stammerer in infidelity. 

Having seen Paris, and having picked up a good 
many French words in the course of her travels, 
she tiiinks that she is authorised, and, in some sort, 
obliged to speak French. Nothing, can be more 
grotesque than her travelled language. When she 
left Scotland, « her speech," to use a phrase of 
Lord Bacon, « was in the full dialect of her nation.** 
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At Nice she conyersed with English and Irish ; and, 
by imitating the language of each, she has, in her 
pronunciation, completed the union of the three 
kingdoms* But still her own country-language pre- 
dominates ; for during her residence abroad, she 
had an opportunity of preserving, and even of 
improving it, by daily conferences >vith the house- 
maid, who was bom and educated in the county of 
Banff. 

In pronouncing French, she blends the tone of 
all those dialects: and her phraseology is as singu- 
lar as her pronunciation ; for she faithfully trans- 
lates every word from her own mother tongue. An 
example of this presents itself, which I shall never 
forget. One day, addressing her discourse to me, 
she said, ** je doute pas que vous avez perus^ les 
<< ouvraiges di Mongseer le Counte de Bouffon ; 
*' que un charmang creature ! il met philosophes 
(( et divins par les oreilles." That is, *' I doubt 
<< not that you have read the works of Count Bufibn ; 
^ what a charming creature \ he sets philosophers 
f and divines by the ears.'' I answered her, that I 
had never read the works of that renowned author, 
but that I had read the Principia of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. " Why, indeed," replied she, " Sir Isaac 
<< may have been a man of better principles, but 
*< asshurement, the theories of the Count are wit- 
« tier.'' 

It is a happy circumstance that Miss Winterbot- 
tom did not make the grand tour. Had she visited 
Italy, she would have proved as great an adept in 
statuary and in painting, as she is at present in phi- 
losophy. But Miss Winterbottom cannot, 'in con- 
science, talk of her having visited Italy, while 
her travels were limited only to the borders of Pied- 
mont. 

I never heard her mention Italy but once, and 
then she got no great encouragement to proceed in 
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her it^maite* At dinner she said, '< I remember, 
" that, in Italy, they have son^ething very like our 
" veal, :4^hich they call vitcllo." " Well, sister Jud- 
" dy,*' cried Captain Winterbottom, " and why 
^ should they not I for if vitello means veal in their 
^ lingo, what else would you have the poor devilb 
" call it ?. 

It was resolved to postpone my lessons for a while, 
" that," as Mr. Flint expressed it, " I might come 
*< to know the ways of the house firsts" 

Miss Juliana constantly teased me with questions 
about xny plan for her nephew's education. To 
puzzle her a little I said, that, some ^eeks hence, 
I proposed to teaich him to make nonsense verses'* 
" Misericorde," cried she, " nonsense verses ! Is that 
<* part of the etiquaitte ?" 

" Let the boy alone," added Captain Winterbot- 
tom^ ^< when he is old enough to be in love, he 
« will make nonsense verses, I warrant you, wxth- 
(' out any help of yours ; ay, although it should 
'^ be on mamma's dairy-maid.'' Mr. Flint laughs 
** ed loud, Jand Mi^s. Flint said gently, ^< Oh fy, 
« brother I" * 

Perceiving that, on this encouragement, the Cap- 
tain was about to be more witty, I recalled the con* 
versation to nonsense verses, endeavoured to explain 
their nature, and observed, that their main use was 
to instruct oue in the quantity of Syllables. 

" Quantity of syllables," exclaimed the Captain, 
^ there is modern education for you ! Boys have 
" their heads lumbered with great quantities of La- 
<^ tin syllables and words, when they should be 
<' taught to understand things, to speak their bwn 
'< language rough and round, and so cut a figure in 
" parliament. I remember Will Fitzdriver ; but he 
" is gone I Honest Will knew no tongue except a 
« little of his own, and yet he would talk to you 
" for an hour, and you would have thought that ' 
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.^ had scarcely entered on the subject aC alL He 
<^ never valued any of your outlandish lingosy not 
*• he !" 

I said, that if my pupil veere of an age to go into 
parliament, I should be apt to advise him to follow 
the precepts of Pythagoras, and be silent for seven 
years* *' He must have been a sure card^ that Mr* 
M Pythagoras,'' observed the captain, ^< and I do sup- 
^ pose that he lived up to his own precepts ; for I 
** never heard of any speaker of that name ; no, not 
*< even in committees. People, to be sure, may hold 
^ their tongues, and have a slice of the great pud- 
^ ding ; but, this is not a time for your dumb sena- 
*' tors* No, we must have bold, well-spoken men, to 
<< tell poor Britannia that she is beggared, and bleed- 
^ ing, and expiring, ay^ and dead too, for aught that 
.<^ some folks care. He rounded this pathetic period 
with one of his best oaths. 

" Were all men to make speeches," said I, " what 
** time would there be left for doing business ?'' " Bu- 
*^ siness,'' cried the captain, << is not oratory busi- 
^ ness ? and why cannot they set to it watch and 
** watch, as we do at sea ?" • 

- Mrs. Flint expressed her hope, that 1 would not 
load her poor boy's memory, by making him get a 
deal by heart. 

« When I first got the multiplication table by 
^< heart,'' said Mr. Flint, who generally falls in the 
rear of conversation, <' it was a plaguy troublesome 
<^ job ; but now that I am master of it, I don't per- 
(( ceive that it loads my memory at all." 

<< Learned men have remarked,'' said Miss Julia- 
ana, ^< that it is not the getting by heart that is cen- 
<' surable, but the getting by rote, as one does one's 
** catechism.*' 

" There she goes, the travelled lady," cried the 
captain, « she must always have a fling at her cate- 
" chism." 
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*< Mr. Winterbottom,*' replied Miss Juliana with 
exceeding dimity, " you wrong me much. I am 
" sure, that I should be the last woman alive to say 
^^ any thing, especially in mixed companies, to the 
<^ disparagement of the religion o( the state, which I 
'^ have always considered as the great lyeng [lien] 
** of society.'' 

"You have always considered* religion as great 
" lying I and who taught you that, sister Juddy ? 
" your godfathers and your godmothers ! No, sure.** 

Here I \vas laid under the necessity of interposing, 
and of assuring captaiti Winterbottom, that he mis- 
took his sister, and that she had inadvertently used 
a French word to express her own idea, " that reli- 
*' gion vTBs the great tie of society.'* Perhaps I pre- 
varicated a litUe in my office of interpreter. 

« Well, well, " said the captain, " if her tongue 
" was tied, society would be no loser.** 

To divert the storm which seemed gathering, I 
spoke of my purpose to explain the tenth satire of 
Juvenal, a poeiii, for method, composition, and ani* 
mated language, universally admired. 

^^ What does that Juvenal write about ?" said Miss 
Juliana ; << I am not aequsdnted with his works : 
" was he a member of the French Academy ?'*.... 
« Perhaps,** replied I, smiling, " he would be no 
^ favourite with you, Miss Juliana ; he has been 
** very severe upon the Roman ladies." 

" Ay, they were Papists,'* said captain Winterbot- 
tom, " and they are all wh.......** " Give me leave to 

^< tell you,'* cried Miss Juliana, in a higher key, 
^ when I was abroad, I had the honour of being 
^ known to several ladies of the Roman persuasion^ 
" and they were persons of the strictest virtue.'* 

" I suppose you asked them whether they were 
^ wh....... and they said they were not. Poor sister 

'^ Juddy I It is true, I never was in the gallies at 
^ Nice, as you have been ; but I have touched a^ 
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<^ Marseillest and have laid close off the Mole of 
<« Genoa, and that is i^rther than e^er yon^trsr^ed ; 
^ and I say they are all wh«.«.-" 

How this wonderfiil controversy would have ended 
I know not ; but happily we were called to coffee, 
which separated the combatants* 

I was now pretty well acquainted with the ways 
of a hoose, in which ignorance, self^onceit, and illi- 
berality of sentiment and manners, had fixed their 
residence. It was agreed, that on the Monday fol- 
lowing I should begin my lessons* Appearances, I 
must acknowledge, were not very favourable. My 
pupil had been generally present at the conversations 
of which I have given you a specimen, and, indeed, 
they were not such as could eidier enlarge his mind, 
or improve his understanding. I flattct^ed myself^ 
however,. that he would be left to prosecute his shi- 
dies under my direction, and that every new acqui- 
sition in knowledge would encrease his love for 
letters. 

In what way our studies were conducted, will best 
appear from a faithful journal of the progress which 
we made during the first week« But of this hereafter. 
Meanwhile I am^ Sir, 8tc. 

HYTOnifirA'SCALVS* 
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No. XCVIII, SATURDAY, APRIL 15. 

To THE AUTHOR OF fHE MIRROR* 
SIR, 

I NOW send you a faithful narrative of the 
progress orour studies in Mr. Flint's family, from 
Monday tnorning to Saturday at bed-time^ carefully 
distinguishing the* proficiency made in each day. . 

MONDAY. 

Mrs. Flint had previoifsly informed me, that her 
son's constitution did not agree with much study 
before bi^akfast, and that, whenever he read on 
in empty stomach, he was* apt to be disturbed jwith 
uneasy yawnings; we therefore resolved that he 
should have a, short lesson only at eight in the ^ 
morning. 

After waiting in the parlour till within a quarter 
oC ninct I learned from Mrs. Flint, that her son had 
been observed to turn himself twice or thrice during 
the night, and that he seemed to be threatened with 
a sort of stuffing and wheesing ; and that, by way 
of prevention, she judged it best to give him a lit- 
Ue senna ; and confine him to his chamber for a 
few^koors ; but that, in the evening, we might 
prosecute our studies without farther interruption. 

Accordingly, at six, mf pupil and I prepared to 
read the tenth satire of Juvencl. After having ex- 
plained to him the general scope and method of the 
satirists, I began, 

<*< Omnihos in territ ^pue tnnt a Gafdibm luqoe 

" Aororam et Gangem.** * 

At that moment I heard a gentle tap at the deor, 
and then entered Miss Juliana and her sister, wit^ 

VOL. IX. ' 
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Mr. Flint and the captain, a little behind, and walk- 
ing on tiptoe.^ ** You must pardon our IbfneAt^ cu- 
*< riositt^,'' said Miss Juliana, <^ we come to see 
<* Jemmy take his first lesson from you* What have 
^ you got here ? I fancy, from my knowledge of 
** French, that I could pick out the meaning of some 
<* part of rt« Oh I I understand, there is aurtM^am, 
*< does not that mean break of day ? 

" Q)M r«arOlre 

" Now troave encore* 

<< I learned it in a French Chansong a boar.'' ^^ What 
^^ is that boar song ?*' demanded Captain Winter^ 
bottom, <' is it a hunting one?" ^^ Oh fy, no,'' 
said Miss Juliana, *< it is a drinking song*" ^ And 
** who taught you drinking songs, sister Joddy ; did 
*^ jou learn them from your outlandish ladies of ho- 
*' nour?" A tremendous assault on the kiiocker 
announced the approach of a person of qualityM«»...« 
^^ The Countess of •••••••«•••••". On this joyful news 

the ladies hurried to the drawing room. 

Mrs* Flint presently returned* ^^ I must make 
«< an apology," said she, ^' for thus interrupting the 
-^^ course of my son's studies ; but the countess has 
*^ made a flying visit to tell me, that there ka meet«' 
^^ ing of young people at her house this er^nng, 
^' and that there will be a dance and a Iktle supper, 
*< and she insists to have Jenrniy of the party :: but 
•< I would not engage for any thing, without asking 
*^ your ieave^ as you have the whole charge of hit 
(< education. There will be many rich £M»f'^Bjyi 
^' many fine folks ; and there will be Miss Pun«tse^ 
<^ the great heiress ; she has a vast iinprevBaibk 
" estate, hard by the borough of Ayno, and Wkokcan 
" teU"....The good woman was busy in weaiving 

tht; web of futurities, when I reminded her tt^ h^T 
.son had-taken medicine that momiiigj^ aad> thatj 
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possibly , be might catch cold. At another iimt^ the 
meiuioo of catch cold would have awakened all her 
feelings ; l)ut at present) Mrs* Flint was elevated 
above the^ region of alkrms. " Never fear/' said 
she^ (f we are going to a close warm house, with-t 
^^ out a breath of air in it* Come away, Jemmy^ 
^' and. put on a pair of white silk stockings as fast a& 
« you can f the countess waits us*'' 

TUESDAY* 

My pupil has been kept out of bed so much, be- 
yond his usual hour, that he did not make his ap« 
pearance till after breakfa^t«. <^. Cheer up, my boy,*' 
cries Mrs* Fiint, '< you look as if you had been 
*^ dreaming all night of your partner, Miss Punaise : 
'^ come^' Urt us take an airing, and refresh ourselves 
" after the fatigues of the ball; These late sittings 
'^ do not answer with my old bones* You see Mr. 
^' ..M***....,***, that I have been as good as my word^ 
^^ and that Jenrmy, poor man, has caught no cold* 
" You shall gp along with us on our airing ; there- is 
** room for you'in Mr. Flint's carriage and six, and 
" you may talk over your lessons by the way i for 
*' you will find the carriage quite easy." Nothing, 
indeed could be more admirably calculated to elude 
every jolt ; and Jthere wanted only solitude and in- 
dependence to make it resemble a down bed. '^ W^ 
*< must, iirst of all, shut out the common enemy, 
*< the east wind," said Mrs* Flint, pulling up the 
glasses* The weather was warm, a^d Mrs* Flint 
grew eloquent on the fund of knowledge she had. 
acquired the night before* She gave me the cata- 
logue and character of the company : she dwelt most. 
Qu her son's looks and dancing./^ A gentleman, at the 
^ coun|esa'S) who said he was lately come from Paris, 
*( to|d.me> Jemmy was vastly like the Count de Pro- 
'^ venccy the King of France's brother, particularly 
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« in the minuet : but remember, Jtramji fliftt to be 
*^ a great scholar is a much finer thing than to be a 

*^ great dancer* I am sure^ Mr ••., that my 

«* boy will profit by your instructions ; he hat a 
« charming memory, and he will take in his leam- 
<< ing as fast as you can give it him ; and 1 son sure 
^ tjiit is saying a great deal ; for, from all that I 
^ can discover, Mr. Flint could not have bestowed 
** his money bettcr/\...She was gofng on ; but, alas ! 
flattery vibrated faintly on my ear; we had got 
above pine-apple heat, aud I became sick and op* 
pressed* I asked leave to get out, and walk home, 
as I felt myself not well. " Oh, to be sure," said 
she, *' I have known people sidk; iTi. carriages for 

<* want of practice ; do not be alarmeii, Mr : 

« but here, Jemniy, do you wrap this handker- 
*« chief about your' neck, before the coach door is 
w opened." 

I walked home in great spirits^ animated by every 
gale around me ; and I forgot for a while that I 
was not my own master* 

In the evening, my pupil came to me dressed out 
and powdered; " Mamma," said he sheepishly, 
*' has made me engage to drink tea with Miss Pu- 
5' naise, my last night's partner. I don't much 
" like her neither ; for she is pitted with the small- 
*^ pox, has a yellow skin, and a bleared eye ; and, 
M besides she dances out of time..,.. There was a 
'^ Mis^ with black hair''.«,*.Not inclining to become 
his confidant, I said, '^ Master Flint, all engage- 
" me'tits that can be kept with honour must be 
•* kept ; and, therefore, you must go." « Nay," 
said he, « there is not any must in the matter ; fo»p 
" I believe, the Miss with the black hair lives with 
•* their Miss Punaise. However, I can do a double 
*< task to-morrow ; and my aunt is wont to say, that 
« a young man ought not to be always at his books," 
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He seeitied to have treasured up this precious 
apophtnegYia in his memory* 

WEDNESDAY. . . 

Jffy pupil was punctual to his hour. But wc had 
Jrardly seated ourselves, when Captain Winterbot- 
tom arrived, *' No lessons to-day," roared*^ he ; 
"this is my lady's wedding-day, and therefore we 
^ keep holiday, and come for to be merry. Why • 
** you young dog, if it had not been so, this day, you 
""would either have not been* at all, or have beeii: 
" a bastatd.*' It was, indeed, a day of festivity and 
" riot. 

. THURSDAY. 

All the servants having dutifully got drunk over 
night, ray pupi} was not called, and so he overslept 
himself. He came down to the parlour about eleven, 
and we resumed the fatal first line of the tenth 
satire of Juvenal. « The French mastefr is here,**^ 
said St servant. I begged that he might return in 
about an hour ; but I soon learned that that was im- 
possible without deranging the system of eddcation 
in all parts of the city. «' It is no great matter for 
" an hour," said Miss Juliana, " you have always 
" my nephew at your command ; but poor Signor 
" Bergamesco is much hurried, and his time is not 
" his own." " Signor Bergamesco," cried I ; *' is - 
** your French master an Italian ?" " Yes," said she, 
" of a noble family in the dominions of the Dog of 
" Venice, but a younger brother with a small patri- , 
"^^iiony, which he unfortunately consumed en tra- 
" vaillant par TEurope. It was a fancy of my own ; 
** ji thought that, after the Signor had taught my 
** i^ephew French, he might teach him Italian also ; 
w for you know that it is a great loss to change pre- 

T 3 
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** ceptort) aed that young men who have act ieem 
<< much of the world are shy with strangers." 

The task imposed on my pupil by S. Bergamescot 
occupied all his leisure till dinner*time ; bat I 
thought that I should have- the absolute command ai 
the evening. I was beginning to read, Omnibus in 
terris, when a servant said, *^ Here Is the Frefich 
« master." " What,*' cried I, *' can S. Bergames- 
*^ co« who is so much hurried, afford to give two le&- 
*^ sons in one day to the same scholar ?" ^< It is sno- 
" ther French master whom they had got for me," 
•aid my pupil. I applied to Miss Juliana for the 
explanation of this phaenomenon. ^^ It was none of 
♦* my advising,'' said she, " but my brother knew 
*< Mr. O'Callachan, when linguist to Commodore 
*^ Firebrace, and he wished to throw a good job in 
« the poor fellow's way ; these were his* very words ; 
«' and so Mr. O'Callachan came to be employed : 
<< but indeed, after recollection, I thought it would 
*< answer well enough, as both masters taught by 
^ the same grammar, and both of them read Tele- 
" mac." 

This linguist of Commodore Firebrace had just 
taken his leave, when a smart young fellow burst 
into the room, with an air of much hurry and im- 
portance. " What,'' cried I,- " more French mas- 
** ters I*' " Dont be alarmed,*' said Mrs. Flintf who 
accompanied him ; ^^ it is only the Friseur, who . 
M comes to put up my boy's hair in papers. Pray 
^* don't ask me why, for it is a great secret ; but 
^ you shall know it all to-morrow." 

FRIDAY. 

<< You must know,'' said Mrs. Flint at breakfast, 
^ that I am assured that Jemmy is very like the 
^ Count de Provence, the King of France's own 
^ brother. Now Jemmy is aitting for ki& picMica t^ 
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^ Manin ; aitd I thought it would be right to get the 
'< friseur, whom you saw last night [he is jusit arrited 
^< Imn Paris], to dress his hair like the Count de 
<( Provencb, that Mr. Martin might make the resem-^ 
^ l^Bce more complete. Jemmy has been under his 
^ hands since seven o*ck>ck**.»««Oh, here he comes !" 
^ is it not charming ?^^ exclaimed Miss Juliana. ^ I 
^ wish Miss Punaise saw you/^ added the happy mo* 
tfaer. My pnpiU lost in the labvrinth of cross curls^ 
seemed to look about for himself. ^^ What a powdered 
<( sheepVhead have we got here ?" cried Captain 
Winterbottom........We all went to Mr. Martin's^ 

to assist him in drawing Jemmy's picture. On our 
return, Mrs. Flint discovered that her son had got 
an infiammation in his right ' eye by looking sted- 
fastly on the painter. She ordered a poultice of 
bread and milk, and put him to bed ; so there was 
no more talk of Omnibus ill terris for that even- 
ing. 

ft 

SATURDAY. . 

My pupil came down to breakfast in a complete 
suit of black, with weepers, and a long mourning 
eravat. The Count de . Provence's curls were all 
deixu>lished/ and there remained not a vestige of 
powder on his hair. <^ Bless me,'^ cried I, <^ what 
^ is the matter ?"••••'' Oh I nothing, << said Mrs. 
Flint ; 5^ a relation of mine is to be interred at 
,^ tw^ve, and Jemmy has got n burial letter. We 
^ ought to acknowledge our friends on such melari- 
^ choly occasions* I mean to send Jemmy with the 
^ coach and six. It will teach him how- to behave 
^ himself in public places.'' 

■At dinnet, my pupil expressed a vehement desire 
to go to the play* ^^ There is to be Harlequin 
«• Highlander, and the* blowing up of the St. Do* 
« miBfo man otM^rfl ^M he s- ^ Why^ Jemmy,^ 
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said Mrs. Flint, << since this is Saturday^ I suppose 
<^ your tutor will have no objection ; but to be sure 
<< to put on your great coat, and to take a chair in 
" coming home." " I thought," said I, " that we 
*( might have made some progress at our books this- 

<*. evening.". " Books on Saturday afternoon," 

cried the whole company ; " it was never heard of.'* 
I yielded to conviction ; for, indeed, it would have 
been very unreasonable to expect that he, who had 
spent the whole week in idleness, should begin to 
apply himself to his studies on the evening of Sa«^ 
lurday. 

I am, SiR| (cc. 

HYPODIDASCALUS* 
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Javat, auk impellit ad iram. * 

▲at ad hamam, moerore gravi, deducit et angit. 

HOR. 

CRITICISM, like every thing else, is subject 
to the prejudices of our education, or of our country. 
National prejudice, indeed, is, of all deviations from 
justice, the most common and the most allowable ; 
It is a near, though perhaps an illegitimate relation 
of that patriotism, which has been ranked amonf 
the first virtues of characters the most eminent t^m 
illustrious. To authors, however, of a rank, so ele- 
vated as to aspire to universal fame, the partiality qt 
their countrymen has been sometimes prejudicial j 
in proportion as they hav^ unreasonably applauded^ 
the critics of other countries, from a very common 
sort of feeling, have unreasonably censured; as^ 



there are few great writers, whom prejudice on either 
side may not, from a partial view of their works, find * 
soihe ground for estimating at.a rate much above of. 
much below the standard of justice. 

No author, perhaps, ever existed, of whom opinion 
has been so various as Shakspeare. Endowed with 
all the sublimity, and subject to all the irregularities, 
of genius, his advocates have room for unbounded 
praise, and their opponents for frequent blame. His 
departure from all the common rules which criti- 
cism, somewhat arbitrarily perhaps, has iniposed, 
leaves no legal code by which the decision can be 
regulated ; and, in the feelings of different readers, 
the samie pas^ge may appear simple or mean, na- 
tural or preposterous : may excite admiration, or 
create disgust. 

But it is not, I apprehend, from particular passages 
or incidents that Shakspeare is to be judged. Though 
his* admirers frequently contend for beauty in the 
most distoited of the former, and probability in the 
most unaccountable of the latter ; yet it must be 
owned, that in both, there are often gross defects 
which criticism tannot justify, though the situatipn' 
of the poet, and the time in which he wrote, may 
easily excuse. But we are to look for the superiority 
of Shakspeare in the astonishing and almost super- 
natural powers of his invention, his absolute com- 
mand over thfc passions, and his wonderful know- 
ledge of nature. Of the structure of his stories, or 
the probability of his incidents, he is frequently 
careless ; these he took at random from the legen- 
dary tale' or extravagant romance ; but his intimatfe 
acquaintance with the human mind seldom or never 
forsakes him ; and, aniidst the most fantastic and 
improbable situations, the persons of his drama 
speak in the language of the heart, and in the style, 
jof their characters. 
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Of all the characters of Shakapeare that of Hamlet 
has been generally thought to be the most difficult to 
be rednced to any fixed or settled principle. With 
the strongest purposes of revenge, he is irresolute 
aiKt inactive ; amidst the gloom of the deepest me« 
lancholy^ he is gay and jocular ; and, while he is 
described as a passionate lover, he seems indifFerent 
aAxmt the object of his affections* It may be worth- 
while to enquire, whether any leading idea can be 
found, upon which these apparent contradictions 
may be reconciled, and a character so pleasing in die 
closet, and so much applauded on the stage, ren> 
dered as unambiguous in the general as it is striking 
in detail ? I will venture to lay before my readers 
some observations on this subject, though with the 
diffidence due to a question of which the public hast 
doubted, and much abler critics have already written. 

The basis of Hamlet's character seems to be an 
extreme sensibility of mind, apt to be str^gly im- 
pressed by its situation, and overpower^ by the feel- 
ings which that situation excites. Naturally of the 
most virtuous and most amiable dispositionst the 
Circumstances in which he was placed unhinged 
, those principles of action, which, in another situa- 
tion, would have delighted mankind, and made him- 
self happy* That kind of distress which he suffered 
was, beyond all others, calculated to produce this 
effect* His misfortunes were not the misfortunes of 
accident, which, though they may overwhelm at first, 
the mind will soon call up reflections to allei^ate, 
and hopes to cheer ; they were such as reflection, 
only serves to irritate, such as rankle, in the soul's 
tenderest part, her sense of virtue and feelings of 
natural affection ; they arose from, lui uncle's viK 
lany, a mother's guilt, a father's murder 1 Yet, 
amidst the gloom of melancholy and the agitation 
of passion, in which his calamities involve him, there 
are occasional breakings out of a mind, richly «n- 



dowd bf nature and cuhirated by education. We 
percQive genUeness in his ilemeanouri wit in his 
conversation, taste in his amusementBy and wiadom 
in tiis reftectionSf 

That Hamlet's character, thus formed by nature, 
and thus modelled by Mtuation, is often variable and 
uncertain,' I am not disposed to deny* I will content 
mf self with the supposition, .that this is the very 
character which Shakspeare meant to allot him. 
Finding such a character in real life, of a person 
endowed with feetinj^ so delicate as to bonier on 
weakness, with sensit»lity too exquisite to allow <if 
determined action, he has placed it where it could 
be best exhibited, in .scenes of wonder, of terror, and 
of indignation, where its varying emotions might be 
most strongly marked amidst the workings of ima- 
gination and the war of the passions* 

This is the very management of the character by 
which, above all others, we could be interested in 
its b&half. Had Shakspeare made Hamlet pursue 
his vengeance with a steady determined purpose, 
Imd healed him through difficulties arising fromac^ 
ddental causes, and not from the doubts and iiesttai- 
tion of his own mind, the anxiety of the spectator 
niight have been highly raised ; but it would have 
been anxiety for the event, not for the person* As h 
is, we feel not only the virtues, but the weaknesaea 
«f fHamiet, as our own ; we see a man who, in other 
cipcuntstances^ would have exercised all the moral 
and soeiui virtues, one whom nature had formed to 
he ' 
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'* *rh' expectancy and rose of the fair state* 
*^he glass oC Fashion* andthiC mould of form« 
•• ^b» ofe«erv^' of alltihservers/' 



p}a<i<e4r in a situation ia which even the amiable qua<p 
litiefijpf .his mind serve but to- aggravate his dis- 
tress, ^aiid to,jpei*plQ;X ;his. cpnductf Qur cofij^pa^sion. 
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for the first) tmd our anxiety for the latter, are ex- 
cited in the 8tronge!»t 'manner, and hence arises that 
indescribable charm in Hamlet^ vhich attracts evety* 
reader and ^very spectator, which the more perfect 
characters of other tragedies never dispose us to 
feel. 

The Orestes of the Greek poet, who, at his first 
appearance, lays down a plan of vengeance which 
he resolutely pursues,- interests us for the accom- 
plishment of his purpose ; but of him we think only 
as the uistrument 6f that justice which we wish to 
. overtake the murderers* of Afcsniemnon. We feel 
\ with Orestes (or rather with Sophocles, for in such 
passages we always hear the poet in his hero), that, 
*< it is fit that such gross infringements of the moral 
<< law should be punished with death, in order to 
<* render wickedness less frequent :'' but when Ho« 
ratio exclaims on the death of his friend, 

" Now crack'd a nohk heart.'' 

we forget the murcl^r of the king, the viHany of 
Claudius, the guilt of Gertrude ; our recollection 
dwells only on the memory of that <* sweet prince," 
the delicacy of whose feelings a milder planet should 
have ruled, whose gentle virtues should have bloomecl 
through a life of felicity and usefulness* 

Hamlet, from the very opening of the piece, is- 
delineated as one under the dominion of melancho- 
ly, whose spirits were overborne by his feelings. 
Grief (or his father's death, and displeasure at his 
mother's inarriage, prey on his mind ; and he seems, 
with the weakness natural to such a disposition, 
to yield to their controul. He does not aUempt to 
resist or combat these impressions^ but is willing 
to fly from the contest, though it were into the 
grave ; 

. " oh tfcM thU too too solid flesh woold melt/' etc- 
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Esrea. after his father's ghost has informed bim of 
hid murder^ and commissioned him to avenge it, 
we find him complaining of that situation in which 
his fate liad placed him : 

" Tltt time is oat of joint ; oh cursed spicht» 
•* Tliat ever I was bomto set it right I" 

Aotd afterwards, in the perplexity of his condition^ 
mfiditating on the expediency of suicide : 

* To he, or not to be, that is the qaestioo." 

The account he gives of his own feelings to Rosin* 
cvantz and Guildenstem^ which is evidently spoken 
in earnest, though somewhat covered with the mist 
of his affected distraction, is exactly descriptive 
of a mind full of that weariness of life which is 
characteristic of low spirits : 

*' This goodly frame, the earth, seems to me a steril promontory/' 
etc. 

And, indeed, he expressly delineates his own cha* 
racter as of the kind above mentioned, when, he- 
sitating on the evidence of his uncle's viilany,-he 
says, 

" The 8i4rit that I have seen 
" May be the devih and the devil hath power 
" T'asstime a pleasing shape ; yea« and perhaps* 
!' 0«t of my weakness and my melancholy, 
" Abases me to damn me." 

This doubt of the grounds on which our purpose 
i^ founded, is as often the effect, as the cause^ of 
imersolntion, tHiich first hesitates, and then seeks 
out an excuse for its hesitation. 
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It may, perhaps, be doing Shakspeare no injus- 
tice to suppose, that he sometimes began a play 
without having fixed in his mind, in any detennined 
manner, the plan or conduct of his piece. The 
character of some principal person of the drama 
might strike his imagination strongly in the open- 
ing scenes ; as he went on, this character would 
continue to impress itself on the conduct as well as 
the discourse of that person, and, it is possible, 
might affect the situations and incidents, especially 
in those romantic and legendary subjects, where 
history did not confine him to certain unchangeable 
events. In the story of Amleth, the son of Hor- 
wondll, told by Saxo-Grammaticiis, from which the 
tragedy of Hamlet is taken, the young prince, who 
is to revenge the death of his father, murdeped by 
his uncle Fen go, counterfeits madness, that he may 
be alloweci to remain about the court in safety and 
without suspicion. He never forgets his purposed 
vengeance, and acts with much more cunning to- 
wai*ds its accomplishment than the Hamlet of Shak- 
speare* But Shakspeare, wishing to elevate the 
hero of his tragedy, and at the same time to inter- 
est .the audience in his behalf, throws around him 
from the beginning, the majesty of melancholy, 
along with that sort of weakness and irresolution 
which frequently attends it. The incident of the 
ghost, which is entirely the poet's own, and not to 
be found in the Danish legend, not only produces 
the happiest stage efiect, but is also of the greatest 
advantage in unfolding that character, which is 
stamped on the young prince at the opening of the 
play. In the communications of such a visionary 
being, there is an uncertain kind of belief, and a 
dark unlimited horror, which are aptly suited to 
display the wavering purpose and varied emotions 
of a mind endowed with a delicacy of feeling, that 
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often shakes its fortitude, with sensihility that 
overpowers its strength. 
Z. 
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THE view of Hamlet's character, exhibited in 
my la&t Number, may, perhaps, serve to explain a 
difficulty which has always occurred both to the 
reader and the spectator, on perceiving his mad* 
ness, at one time, put on the appearance, not of 
fiction, but of reality i a difficulty by which some 
have been induced to suppose the distraction of 
the prince a strange unaccountable mixture throughr 
out, of real insanity and counterfeit disorder. 

The distraction of Hamlet, however, is clearly 
affected through the whole play, always subject to 
the controul of his reason, and subservient to tho 
accomplishment of his designs. At the grave of 
Ophelia, indeed, it exhibits some temporary marks 
of ia real disorder. His mind, subject from nature 
to all the weakness of sensibility, agitated by the 
incidental misfortune of Ophelia's death, amidst 
the dark and permanent impression of his revenge, 
is thrown for a while off its poise, and, in the 
paroxism of the moment, breaks forth into that ex- 
travagant rhapsody which he utters to Laertes. 

Counterfeited madness, in a person of the charac- 
ter I have ascribed to Hamle(, could not be so uni- 
formly kept up, as not to allow the reigning im- 
pressions of his mind to shew themselvfcs in the 
midst of his affected extravagance. It turned 
chiefly on hii love to Ophelia, which he meant 
to hold forth as its great subject ; but it frequentiv 
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glanced on the wickedness of his uncle» l&is know- 
ledge of which it was certainly his business to con- 
ceal* 

In two of Shakspeare's tragedies are introduced 
at the same time, instances of counterfeit madness, 
mnd of real distraction. In both plays the same 
distinction is observed, and the false discriminated 
from the true by similar appearances. Lear's ima- 
gination constantly runs on the ingratitude of his 
daughters, and the resignation of his crown ; and 
Ophelia, after she has wasted the first ebullience of 
her distraction in some wild and incoherent sen* 
tences, fixes on the death of her father for the su]^ 
jcct of her song : 

•• Tlicy bore him bare-fac'd on the bier, .. ,,.m^ 

*' And will he not come sg^in ? 

<' And will he HOC ctme again?" etc. 

But Edgar puts on a semblance as opposite as may 
be to his real situation and his ruling thoughts. H« 
never ventures on any expressions, bordering on 
the subjects of a father's cinielty, or a son's mis- 
fortune. Hamlet, in the same manner, were he as 
firm in mind as Edgar, would never hint any thing 
in his affected disorder, that might lead to a suspi- 
cion of his having discovered the.villany of his 
uncle ; but his feeling, too powerful for his prudence 
often breaks through that disguise which it seems 
to have been his original, and ought to have con* 
tinued his invariable purpose to maintain, till an 
opportunity should present itself, of accomplishing 
the revenge which he meditated. 

Of the reality of Hamlet's love, doubts also have 

been suggested. But if that delicacy of feeling, 

approaching to weakness, for which I contend, be 

allowed him, the affected abuse, which he suffers 

^st to grow into scurrility, of his mistress, wiU, 
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^hink, be foand not inconsistent with tlie truth of 
his affection for her. Feeling its real force, and de-« 
signing to play the madman on that ground, he 
would naturally go as far from the reality as possi- 
ble. Had he not loved her at all, or slightly loved 
ber, he might have kept up some appearance of 
passion amidst his feigned insanity ; but really 
loving her, he would have been hurt by such a re- 
semblance in the counterfeit. We can bear a down- 
right caricature of our friend much easier than an 
unfavourable likeness* 

It must be allowed, however, that the momentous 
scenes in which he is afterwards engaged, seem to 
have smothered, if not extinguished, the feelings 
of his love; His total forgetf ulness of Ophelia so 
soon after her death, cannot easily be justified* It 
is vain, indeed, to attempt justifying Shakspeare iti 
such particulars* <^ Time,'' says Dr» Johnson, 
<^ toiled after him in vain*" He seems often to 
forget its rights, as well in tiie progress of the pas*' 
9ions, as in the business of the stage* That chang« 
of feeling and of resolution which time only can 
effect, he brings forth within the limits of a single 
scene* Whether love is to be excited, or resenw 
meat allayed ^ guilt to be made penitent, or sorro^v 
cheerful, the e&ct is frequently produced in a space 
hardly sufficient for words to express it* 

It has been remarked, that our great poetw^as 
not so happy in the delineation of love as of other 
passions* Were it. not treason against the majesty/' 
of Shakspeare, one might observe, that, though he 
lood^d with a sort of instinctive perception into the 
recesses of nature, yet it was impossible for him to 
possess a knowledge of the refinements of delicacy, 
or to catch in his pictures the nicer shades of pon 
lished manners ; and, without this knowledge, love 
can seldom be introduced upon the stage but with 
a degree of coarseness which will offend an audience 

a 2 
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of good taste* This observation is not meant li 
extend to Shakspeare's tragic scenes : in situations 
of deep distress, or violent emotion, the manners 
are lost in the passions ; but if we examine his 
lovers, in the lighter scenes of ordinary lif^, we 
shall generally find them trespassing against the 
rules of decorum, and the feelings of delicacy. 
V. That gaiety and playfulness of deportment and of 
eonversatton, which Hamlet sometimes not only 
assumes, but seems actually disposed to, is, I appre- 
hend, no contradiction to the general tone of me- 
lancholy in his chak*acter. That sort of melancholy 
which is the most genuine, as well as the most 
amiable of any, neither arising from natural sour- 
ness of temper, nor prompted by accidental chagrin, 
but the effect of delicate sensibility impressed with 
a sense of sorrow, or a feeling of its own weakness, 
will, I believe, often be found indulging itself in a 
sportfulness of external behaviour, amidst the pres* 
sure of a sad, or even the anguish of a broken heart. 
Slighter emotions affect our ordinary discourse; 
but deep distress, sitting in the secret gloom of the 
soul, casts not its regard on the common occurren- 
ces ot life, but suffers them to trick themselves out 
in the usual garb of indifference, or of gaiety, accord- 
ing to' the fashion of the society aroimd it, or the 
situation in which they chance to arise. The me- 
lancholy man feels in himself (if I may be allowed 
the expression) a sort of double, person ; one which, 
covered with the darkness of its tmaginatiMi, looks 
not forth into the VRorld, nor takes any concern in 
vulgar objects or frivolous pursuits ; another, which 
he lends, as it were, to ordinary men, which can 
accomnK>date itself to their tempers and manners, 
and indulge, without feeling any def^radatton from 
the indulgence, a smile with the ^cheerful, and a 
laugh with the giddy.^ 
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' The converaatioii of Hamlet with the Grave-dig- 
ger seems to me to be perfectly accounted for under 
this supposition ; and, instead of feeling it counter- 
act the tragic effect of the story, I never see hiro 
in that scene, without receiving, from his transient 
j^sts with the clown before him, an idea of the 
deepest melancholy being rooted at his heart* The 
light point of view in which he places serious and 
important things, marks the power of that great 
impression, which swallows up every thing else in 
his mind, which makes Cssar and Alexander so 
indifferent to him, that he can trace their remains 
in the plaster of a cottage, or the stopper of a beer- 
barrel. It is from the same turn of mind, which, 
from the elevation of its sorrow, looks down on the 
bustle of ambition, and the pride of fame, that he 
breaks forth into the reflection in the fourth act, on 
the expedition of Fortinbras* 

It is with regret,- as well as deference, that I ac- 
cuse the judgment of Mr. Garrick, or the taste of 
his audience ; but I cannot help thinking, that the 
exclusion of the scene of the Grave-digger, in his 
alteration of the tragedy of Hamlet, was not only a 
needless, but an unnatural violence done to the work 
of his favourite poet* 

Shakspeare's genius attended him in all his ex- 
travagancies* In the licence he took of departing 
from the regularity of the drama, or in his igno- 
rance of those critical rules which might have re- 
strained him within it, there is this advantage, that 
gives him an opportunity of delineating the passions 
and affections of the human mind, as they exist in 
reality, with all the various colourings which they 
receive in the mixed scenes of life ; not as they are 
accommodated by the hand^ of more artificial poet6, 
to one great undivided impression, or an uninter- 
rupted chain of congenial events. It seems there- 
fore preposterous, to endeavour to regularize his 
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playS) at the espence of depriving them of this 
peculiar excellence) especially as the alteration can 
only produce a very partial and limited improve- 
ment) and can never bring his pieces to the stand- 
ard of criticism) or the form of the Aristotelian 
drama. Within the bounds of a pleasure-garden^ 
we may be allowed to smooth our terraces and trim 
our. hedg^-rows ; but it were equally absurd as iok- 
practicable) to apply the minute labours of the rol* 
ler and the pruning-knife, . to the nobler^ irregu« 
larity of trackless mountains and impenetraUa 
forests* 
Z. 
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IN bookS) whether moral or amusing, there zxm 
no passages more captivating both to the writer and 
the reader, than tbose delicate strokes of seoti* 
mental morality, which refer our actions to the de^ 
terminaUon of feeling. In these the poet, the novel 
writer, and the essayist, have always delighted ; yoa 
are not, therefore, singular, for having dedicated so 
much of the Mirror to sentiment and sensibility^ 
I imagine, however, Sir, there is much danger in 
pushing these qualities too far : the rules of our 
conduct should be founded on a basis more solid, if 
they are to guide us through the various situations 
of life : but the young enthusiast of sense and feel« 
ing is apt to despise those lessons of vulgar virtue 
and prudence, which would confine the movements 
of a soul formed to regulate itself by finer impulses* 
.^-.^t from experience, Mr. ^U^r; with what 
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justice you shall judge, when you have heard tht 
little family-history I am going to relate* 

My niece, Emilia •••••••••••••••, was left to my care 

by a brother whom I dearly loved, when she was a 
girl of about ten years old* The beauty of her coun-* 
tenance, and the elegance of her figure, had alrea- 
dy attracted universal notice ; as her mind openedi 
it was found not less worthy of admiration. To the 
sweetest natural disposition, she united uncommon 
powers both of genius and of understanding : these 
I spared no pains to cultivate and improve ; and I 
think I so far succeeded, that in her eighteenth year, 
Emilia was inferior to few women of her age, either 
in personal attractions or in accomplishments of the 
mind. My fond hopes (for she was a daughter t% 
me, Mr. Mirror), looked now for the reward of my 
labour, and I pictured her future life as full of hap- 
piness as of virtue* 

One feature of her mind was strongly predomi- 
nant ; a certain delicacy and fineness of feeling 
which she had inherited from natut*e, and which 
her earliest reading had tended to encourage and 
increase. To this standard she was apt to bring 
both hejr own actions and the actions of others ; and 
allowed more to its effects, both in praise and 
blame, than was consistent with either justice or 
expediency. I sometimes endeavoured gently to 
combat these notions* * She was not always logical, 
but she was always eloquent in their defence ; and 
I found her more confirmed on their side, the more 
I obliged her to be their advocate* I preferredt 
therefore, being silent on the subject, trusting that 
a little more experience and knowledge of the world 
would necessarily weaken their influence* 

At her age, and with her feelings, it is necessary 
to have a friend : Emilia had found one at a very 
early period. Harriet S...*....*.* was the daughter 
of a neighbour of my brother's, a few years older 
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than mj niece. Several branches of their education 
the t^o youngs ladies had received together ; in these 
the superiority lay much on the side of Emilia. 
Harriet was no wise remari^able for fineness of ge- 
nias or quickness of parts ; but though her ac- 
quirements were moderate, she knew how to manage 
them to advantage, and there was often a certain 
avowal of her inferiority, which conciliated affection 
the more, as it did not claim admiration. Her man- 
ners wera soft and winning, like those of Emilia, 
her sentiments Is delicate and exalted ; there seem- 
ed, however, less of nature in both* 

Emilia's attachment to this young lady I found 
every day encrease, till at last, it so totally engros- 
sed her as rather to displease me« When together, 
their attention was confined almost entirely to each 
other; or what politeness forced them to bestow 
upon others, they considered as a tax which it was 
fair to elude as much as possible. The world, a 
term which they applied indiscriminately to almost 
every oftje -but themselves, they seemed to feel as 
much pride as happiness in being secluded from ; 
and its laws of prudence and propriety, they held 
the invention of cold and selfish minds, insensible 
of the delights of feeling, of sentiment, and of 
friendship. These ideas were, I believe, much 
strengthened by a correspondence that occupied 
most of the hours (not many indeed) in which they 
were separated. Against this I ventured to remon* 
strate in a joeular manner, with Emilia ; she an- 
swered me in a strain so serious, as convinced 'me 
of the danger of so romantic an attachment. Our 
discourse on the subject grew insensibly warm: 
Emilia at last burst into tears ; and I apologized for 
having, I knew not how, offended her. From that 
day forth, though I continued her adviser, 1 found 
I had ceased to be her friend* 
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That office was now Harriet's atone ; the tie onlf 
wanted some difficulty to rivet it closer^ some secret 
to be intrusted with, some distress to alleviate. Of 
this an opportunity soon after presented itself* Har* 
net became enamoured of a young gentleman of the 
name of Marlow,. an officer of dragoons, who had 
come to the country on a visit to her brother, with 
whom he had been acquainted at college* As she 
inherited several thousand pounds, independent of 
her expectations from her father, such a match was 
a very favourable one for a young man who possessed 
no revenue but his commission* But, for that very 
reason, the consent of the young lady's relations was 
not to be looked for* After some time, therefore, of 
secret and ardent attachment, of which my niece 
was the confident, the young folks married without 
it, and trusted to the common relentings of parental 
affection, to ^forgive a fault which could not be re- 
medied* But the father of Harriet remained quite 
inexorable ; nor was his resentment softened even by 
her husband's leaving the army ; a step which, it was 
hoped, might have mitigated his anger, as he had 
often declared it principsdly to arise from his daughr 
ter's marrying a soldier* 

After some fruitless attempts to reinstate them- 
selves in the old gentleman's affections, they took 
up their residence in a provincial town, in a dis- 
tant part of the kingdom ; where, as Harriet describ* 
ed their situation to Emilia, they found every wish 
gratified in the increasing tenderness of one ano- 
ther. Emilia, soon after, went to see them in their 
new abode : her description of their happiness, on 
her return, was warm to a degree of rapture. Her 
Tisit was repeated on occasion of Harriet's lying-in 
of her first child* This incident was a new source 
of delight to Emilia's friends, and of pleasure to 
her in their society. Harriet, whose recovery was 
slow, easily prevailed on her to stay till it was com- 
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pleted. She became a member of the familf) and, 
it was not without much regret on both sides, that 
She left, at' the end of six months, a house from 
which, as she told me, the worid was secluded, where 
sentiment regulated tbe conduct, and haf^piness re- 
warded it* All this while I was not without alarm, 
and could not conceal my uneasiness from Emilia ; 
I represented the situation in which her friend stood,' 
whom prudent people must consider as having, at 
least, made a bold step, if hot a blames^le one.-.. 
I was answered rather angrily, by a warm remon« 
strance against the inhumanity of parents; the un« 
feelingness of age, and the injustice of the World. 

That happiness, which my niece had described as 
the inmate of Harriet's family, was not of long du- 
ration. Her husband, tired of the inactive scene 
into which his marriage had cast him, grew first 
discontented at home, and then sought for that plea« 
sure abroad which his own house could not afford 
him. His wife felt this change warmly, and could 
not restrain herself from expressing her feelings. 
Her complaints grevr into reproaches, and rivetted 
her husband's dislike to her society, and his relish 
for the society of others* Emilia was, as usual, the 
confidant to her friend^s distress ; it was now in*' 
creased to a lingering illness, which had succeeded 
the birth of her second girl. After informing me 
of those disagreeable circumstances in which her 
Harriet was situated, Emilia told me she had formed 
the resolution of participating, at least, if she could 
not alleviate, her friend's distress, by going directly 
to reside in her house* Though I had now lost the 
affections of my niece, she had not yet forced me 
intp indifference for her* Against this proposal I 
remonstrated in the strongest manner. You will 
easily guess my arguments ; but Emilia would not 
allow them any force. In vain I urged the ties of 
of prudence, and of gharacter. They onfjr pro- 
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ducedan eulogium on generosityi on friendshipi 
and on sentiment. I could not so far command my 
temper as to forbear some observations^ which my 
niece interpreted into reflections upon her Harriet* 
She grew warm on the subject ; my affection for her 
would not suffer me to be cool. At last, in the en- 
thusiasm of her friendship, she told me I had cancel- 
led every botid of relationship between us; that 
she would instantly leave my house^ and return to it 
no more. She left it accordingly, and set out for 
Harriet's. that very evening, . 

There9 as I learned, she found that lady in a situ- 
ation truly deplorable : her health declined, her hus- 
band cruelf and the fortune sh^ brought him wasted 
among his companions at the tavern and the gaming 
table. The last calamity the fortune of Emilia had 
enabled her to relieve ; but the two fii^st she couJd 
not cure, and her friend was fast sinking under 
them. She was at last seized with a disorder which 
her weak frame was unable to resist, and which, her 
physicians informed Emilia would soon put a period 
to her life. This intelligence she communicated to 
the husband in a manner suited to wring his heart 
for the treatment he had given his wife. In effect^ 
Marlow was touched with that remorse which the 
consequences of profligate folly will sometimes pro- 
duce in men more weak than wicked. He too had 
been in use to talk of feeling and of sentiment. He 
was willing to be impelled by the passions, though 
not restrained by the principles of virtue, and to taste 
the pleasures of vice, while he thought he abhorred 
its depravity. His conversion was now as violent 
as sudden. Emilia believed it sincere, because con- 
fidence was natural to her, and the effects of sudden 
emotion her favourite system. By her means a 
thorough re-union took place between Mr. and Mrs. 
Marlow j and the short while the latter survived, 
was passed in that luxury of reconcilement, whicJ» 
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more than reinstates the injurer in onr iiffeetion. 
Harriet died in the arms of her husband ; and, by 
a solemn adjuration left to Emilia the comfort of himi 
and the care of her children. 

There is in the communion of sorrow one of the 
strongest of all connexions ; and the charge which 
Emilia had received from her dying friend of her 
daughters, necessarily produced the freest and most 
frequent intercourse with their father. Debts, which 
his former course of life had obliged him to contract, 
he was unable to pay ; and the demands of his cre^ 
ditors were the more peremptory, as, by the death 
of his wife, the hopes of any pecuniary assistance 
from her father were cut off. In the extremity of 
this distress, he communicated it to £milia« Her 
generosity relieved him from the embarrassment, 
and gave him that farther tie which is formed by 
the gratitude of those we oblige. Mean while, from 
the exertions of that generosity, she suffered consi- 
derable inconvenience. The world was loud, and 
sometimes scurrilous, in its censure of her conduct. 
I tried once more, by a letter written with all the 
art I was ma.6ter of, to recall her from the labyrinth 
in which this false sort of virtue had involved her. 
My endeavours were vain. I^found that sentiment, 
like religion, h^d its superstition, and its martyr- 
dom. Every hardship she suffered she accounted 
a trial, every censure she endured she considered as 
a testimony of her virtue. At last my poor deluded 
niece was so entangled in the toils which her own 
imagination, laiid the art of Marlow, had spread for 
her, that she gave to the dying charge of Harriet 
the romantic interpretation of becoming the wife of 
her widower, and the mother of her children. My 
heart bleeds, Mr. Mirror, while I foresee the con- 
sequences ! She will be wretched, with feelings ill- 
accommodated to her wretchedness. Her sensibility 
will aggravate that ruin to which it has led her, and 
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the world will not even afford their pity to distresses, 
which the prudent may hlame> and the selfish may 
deride. 

Let me warn at least where I cannot remedy. 
Tell your readers this story, Sir. Tell them, there 
are 4>ounds bejrond which virtuous feelings cease to 
be virtue; that the decisions of sentiment are sub- 
ject, to the controul of prudence, and the ties of 
friendship subordinate to" the obligations of duty. 

I am'^ Sec. 

LEONITUS. 
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TO raS AUTHOR OP THE MIHSOS, 
SIE, 

YOU have already observed how difficult it is to 
reduce the science of manners to general denomi- 
nations, and have shewn how liable to misapplication 
are some of the terms which are used in it. To 
your instances of men of fashion and good company, 
you will give me leave to add another, of which I 
think, the perversion is neither less common nor 
less dangerous i I mean the term applied to a cer* 
tain species of character, which we distinguish by 
the appellation of a man of spirit. 

Lord Chesterfield says somewhere, that, to speak 
and act with spint, is to speak' rudely, and act fool- 
ishly : and his lordship's definition is frequently 
right. .^At the same time, spirit may be, and cer- 
tainly is, often applied to that line of conduct and 
sentiment that deserves it : A person of virtue, dig- 
nity, and prudence, is, with much propnety, deno*. 
minated a << man of spirit ;'' but, by the abuse I 
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complain of " man of spirit" is, for the most part, 
rery differently applied* 

In the various departments of business, the term 
spirit is frequently applied to unprofitable projects 
and visionary speculations. Let a man be bold 
enough to risk his own fortune, and the fortunes of 
other people, upon schemes brilliant but improbable ; 
let him go on, sanguine amidst repeated losses, and 
dreaming of wealth till he wakes in bankruptcy ; 
and it is ten to one that, after he fails, the world will 
give a sort of fame to his folly, and hold him up to 
future trust and patronage, under the title of an un- 
fortunate man of spirit. 

But these are not the most glaring instances of 
the monstrous perversion of this character ; the airy 
adventurer, or the magni6cent but ruined projector, 
may both be men of spirit, though it is not spirit, 
but want of judgment, and visionary impetuosity, 
that have procured them the character. They may, 
however, possess that dignity and independence qf 
mind in which alone true spirit consists, and may 
have been ruined by whim and want of foresight, 
not want of spirit. But there is one set of men on 
whom the appellation is bestowed, whose conduct, 
for the most part, is, in every article, the reverse of 
dignity or spirit, and perfectly inconsistent with 
h. 

The men I mean are those, who, by a train of in- 
temperance and profusion, run out their fortunes, 
and reduce themselves to misery.....Such men are 
common, and will be so, while vice, folly, and want 

of foresight, prevail among mankind They have 

been frequently ridiculed and exposed by the iablest 
pens : and it is not the character itself that falls 
under my observation ; it is the unaccountable ab- 
surdity of bestowing upon such characters the ap- 
pellation of « men of spirit," which they uniformly 
acquire, whether the fortune they have squanderecl 
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is Dew, or has beeii handed dowa to them through a 
long Hne of ancestors. 

The misapplicatioQ of the term is so completely 
ridiculous, as to be beneath contempt, were it not for 
the mischief that I am convinced has been occasioned 
by it* Youths entering on th^ stage of life are catched 
with the engaging appeliatiofn, <^ a man of spirit :'' 
they become ambitious of acquiring that epithet ; 
and perceiving it to be most generally bestowed on 
such men as I have described, they look up to them 
as patterns of life and manners, and begin to ape 
them at an age which thinks only of enjoyment, and 
despises consequences ; nay, if they shoi^d look for- 
ward, and view the " man of spirit" reduced, by his 
own profusion, to the most abject state of servile 
dependence, it doe's not mend the matter* In the 

voice of the world he is ^' a man of spirit sttU." 

It is said, that the easy engaging manners of Captain 
Macheath have induced many young men to go on 
the highway* I am convinced the character of '^ a 
'^ man of spirit'' tempts many a young man to enter 
on a course of intemperance and prodigality, that 
most frequently ends in desperate cirtumstances and 
a broken constitution* 

This perversion is the more provoking, that of all 
human characters, the intemperate prodigal is, in 
every feature and every stage, the most diametrically 

opposite to a man of spirit True spirit is founded 

on a love and desire of independence, and the two 
are so blended together, that it is impossible, even 
in idea, to separate them* But the intemperate pro-^ 
digal is the most dependant of all human beings..*.. 
He depends on others for amusement and company ; 
and, however fashionable he mny be in the begin* 
ning? his decline in tl*e article of companions is 
certain and rapid* In the course of his profusion, 
be becomes dependent on others for Ihe'ineans of ' 
supporting it ; and when his race of prodigality i?» 

A a 2 
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run, be tufifera a miaenihle dependence for the sup- 
port even of that wretched life to which it has re- 
duced him. After all, the world calls htm a ^ man 
** of spirit," when he is really in a state of servile 
indigence, with a broken constitution, without spirit, 
and without the power pf exerting it ; with the ad* 
ditional reflection of having himself been the cause 
of his distresses* 

Nor is it only in the affirmative use of the term 
that I have to complain of its perversion ; the same 
injustice takes place when it is applied in the nega- 
tive. Calling an intemperate and ruined prodigal a 
*^ man of spirit," may proceed sometimes from pity ; 
but, when you hear a man of moderation and virtue, 
especially if he happen also to be opulent, blamed 
as <' wanting spirit,'* the accusation is generally the 
child of detraction and malignity* I do not apply 
my observation to the avaricious and niggardly, to 
men whose purses are shut against their friends, and 
whose doors are barred against every body ; such 
men certainly want spirit, and are for the most part, 
defective in every virtue ; but I am afraid that it 
often happens that a person, benevolent to his friends, 
hospitable to the deserving, kind to his servants, 
and indulgent to his children ; is blamed as *< want- 
*^ iiig spirit,'' for no reason but because he is furoof 
against the absurdities of fashion and vanity, because 
he guards against the tricks of the designing, des- 
pises the opinions and disapprobation of the foolish, 
and persists in that train of moderate economy, 
which he knows is best suited to his fortune and 
rational views. 

Instead of wanting " spirit/' such a character is 
the true idea of " a man of spirit.'' In every part 
of his manners and conduct^ he passes through life 
with an uniform steadiness and dignity* His mode- 
ration accures his independence, and his attention 
applies the means of hospitality and benevole^e* 



While the prodigal is nmning his feverous and dis- 
tempered crourse, the man of moderation and virtue 
proceeds in a train of quiet contentment aiid respec* 
table industry ; and, at the end of their race^ when 
the prodigaly with a shattered constitution, without 
fortune^ and without friends, is in absolute want, or^ 
at best) become the mean flatterer of some insolent 
minion of wealth or power ; the man o£ moderation 
and virtue, feeling his independence without pride, 
is happy in himself, useful to his family and friendSf 
and beneficent to mankind, contributing, perhaps, 
Doom charity, not respect, his assistance to that very- 
decayed prodigal who had frequently characterised 
him as a man of no spirit* 

,But it was not my purpose to delineate at length 
the character of a real ^^ man of spirit«''....I proposed 
only to exjdode a very absurd and mischievous abuse 
of an epithet that too generally prevails. I shall 
^erefore conclude, with assuring those who are am- 
bitious of being '^ men of spirit/' by putting on the 
life and manners of an intemperate prodigal, that» 
though they may attain the character, s^ even 
.preserve it after their fortunes are spent, and their 
constitutions broken ; yet they will be ^ men of 
spirit" only nominally, and in the mouths of the 
world ; in reality, and in their hearts they will be 
the meanest as well as the most unhappy of man- 
kind) lingering out a useless and contemptible life, 
•on ^ich intemperance has entailed disease, and 
extravagance and profusion inflicted poverty and 
dependenccf 

I am, 8cc. 

llODSaATVS« 

My correspondent has confined his observations 
lo one half of the world, and remarked the abuse of 
the term spirit, when applied to the men only.**.^ 
he not have extended his resaarks a little l»" 
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theTf and traced the applicodon of the phrase to the 
condttct and behavioor of the other sex ? Perliaps^ 
indeed, the character is not so universally in repute^ 
as to come within the line of Moderatus^s complaint ; 
but the thinj^ is more in vogue than it seems to have 
been at any period of which my predecessors^ who 
are a sort of chroniclers of manners and fa^ion% 
have preserved the history* 

In Ldondony to which place we are always to look 
for the ^ Glass of fashion," the ladies not satisfied 
with shewing their spirit in the bold look, the mas- 
culine air, and the manly garb, have made inroads 
Into a province from which they- were formerly con* 
sidered as absolutely excluded ; I mean that of pub» 
lie oratory. Half a dozen societies have started 
up this winter, in which female ^eakers exercise 
their powers of elocution before numerous audiences, 
and canvass all manner of subjects with the freedom 
and spirit of the boldest mi^ orators*. We, in Edin- 
burgh, have not yet attempted to rival the polite 
people of the metropolis in this respect ; some of 
our ladies, however, do all they can to put us on a 
footing with them* There is seldom a crowded 
play, or a full concert, at which some of our public 
speakers do not exert themselves with a most lauda* 
ble «pirit to drown the declamation of the stage, or 
the music of the orchestra* 

Nor is the ambition of those spirited ladies satis- 
fied with speaking in public, and carrying off the at- 
tention of the audience from the voice of the actor, 
or the tones of the musician* The public eye, as 
well as ear, is to be commanded ; and, in the side- 
box of the theatre, or the front-bench of the concert- 
room, there is often such a collection *of beauty, ani- 
mated with so much spirit of exhibition, that it is 
impossible the male part of the company should 
*ook at the scene, or think of the music* One of 
predecessors has mentioned the art which the 
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ladies of his day used in the unfurling of their fansy 
so as to display certain little Cupids and Venuses 
vhicb lurked in their folds* Had he seen some of 
our ladies in the attitudes which modern spirit has 
taught them to assume....such unfuriings and un- 
foldings I..«.his Venuses and Cupids were mere ice 
and snow to them. 

It is but justice to those ladies to remark, that 
this part of their behaviour seems calculated merely 
to shew their accomplishment in fashionable freedom 
of manner, without any motive of an interesting or 
selfish kind. They are contented with the reputa- 
tion of ease and spirit, without procuring much in- 
dulgence from thfe one, or licenQe from the other. 
I have sometimes, however, been inclined to thinkf 
that there was a degree of unfairness in this, and to 
doubt, if a lady was entitled thus to hang out false 
colours, and to be in reality innocent and harmlessy 
while she was quite a different sort of creature in ap- 
pearance. Ixould not help allowing some justice ia 
the complaint of a girl, whom I overheard some weeks 
ago, in the passage from the upper boxes, thus ad- 
dressing her companion: " Did you observe that 
« pert, giggling, naked thing in the stage-box ? 
" There's not a man in the house she cares a far- 
« thing for ; and yet she has the assurance to look 
« like one of us.*' 

X 
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No. cm. TUESDAY, MAY 9. 

ro ruz AUfBOR of the mirbqr* 

SXR, 

FROM my earliest infancy I have been remark- 
-able for good humour, and a g;entle, complying) 
inoffensive disposition ; qualities whicli, I am told, 
I inherit of my father, the late Mr. Paul Softly, an 
eminent linen-draper. Though I myself soon re- 
cover any disappointment or contradiction I meet 
with ; yet so tender is my regard to the feelings of 
others, that I am lead somehow, constitutionally, 
and almost against my reason, to comply with their 
requests, humour them in their foibles, and ac- 
quiesce in their opinions. I cannot bear, Mr. Mir- 
ror, it hurts me more than you can imagine, to 
disappoint the hopes, or withstand the solicitation 
of anv human being whatever. There is a sturdy, 
idle, impudent, merry-looking dog of a sailor, with 
a wooden leg, stationed at the corner of the street 
where I live, who, I do believe, has established 
himself as a pensioner upon me for life, by the 
earnestness of his tones, and his constant prayers 
to Heaven for blessings on my goodness. Often 
and often have I been engaged in midnight riots, 
though fond of peace and good neighbourhood ; and ^ 
frequently, though I abhor wine, have I been be- 
trayed into intoxication, from a want of power to 
resist the hospitable importunity of my landlord 
pressing me to fill a bumper. 

From this I would not have you imagine that I 
am devoid of resolution, or a will of my own. On 
the contrary, I do assure you, that upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, and when it is necessary, I can re- 
sist and resent too. Nay, my wife (if you will 
believe her) frequently complains of my obstinacy 
and pervcrseness ; and declares, that, of all the 
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men she ever knew, Simon Softly (for that is my 
name) is the least sensible of indulgence* However, 
Sir, as for my wife, considering^ that I married her, 
not so much from any personal regard, as in order 
to please her worthy family, who had served me, 
though I dare say without any expectation of re^- 
ward, I thank God I lead a pretty tolerable sort of 
life with her. Upon the whole, Sir, this disposition 
of mine has always appeared to me more amiable 
as well as convenient, than that named firm and 
decisive, which, I confess to you, I suspect is at 
the I)ottom nothing else but conceit' and ill-humour* 
Upon one occasion in my life, however (L think it 
is the very first) which I am going to lay before 
you, I must own that it has given me a good deal 
of serious disturbance. 

About six months ago I succeeded, by the death 
of an uncle, to a land-restate of one hundred pounds 
a year, which, unfortunately, lies contiguous to 
that of the greatest proprietor in the country. Along 
with it I inherited a law>suit, kept alive by various 
means ever since the year thirty-three. The sub- 
ject of it was a fourth part of the estate, which^ 
though it had long been possessed by my predeces- 
sors, as part of the farm of Oxentown, Sir Ralph 
Holdencourt, our adversary and neighbour above- 
mentioned, contended must belong to him, as in- 
cluded in his charters of thetarony of Acredale 

But, before I go on, I must make you acquainted 
with Sir Ralph. He is descended from one of the 
oldest and most choleric families in the kingdom. 
The stem of it, as appears from the tree drawn by 
the hand of his great grandfather, Sir Eustace, was 
a Norman baron, who came over with the Conquer- 
or. One of his posterity intermarried with a Welsh 
heiress; they were driven out of England for some 
act of rebellion, and since their settlement in the 
north, their blood has been farther heightened by 
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alliance with the familf of a Scotch peer and a 
Highland chieftain. Their jealoos pride, and the 
suddenness of their passion, have all along borne 
ample testimony to the pority of their lineage. Sir 
Eustace himself fought four duels* and was twice 
run through the body. In Sir Ralph's veins, this 
tpiritt though somewhat mitigated by his father's 
marriage with one, who, as it is whispered, had 
once served him in the capacity of dairy-maid, is 
far from being extinct. In his youth, he experienced 
the vengeance of the law, for beating a merchant 
of the same surname, who, without just title, 
claimed kindred with him, and assumed the arms 
of his family. I have heard too, that he himself 
was once soundly peppered by a gentlemen of small 
fortune, whose gun Sir Ralph had attempted to seize 
upon his own ground, under pretence of his being 
unqualified to carry one. Though now old, he is 
^ill noted for his tenacious adherence to all his 
pretensions, the ceremonious politeness with which 
he receives the grec^t gentry, and his supercilious 
treatment of all those who are not entitled to that 
name...««...But to go on with my story. Soon alter 
my succession, being on a visit to another neigh- 
bour, Mr. B : I found him with his wife preparing 
to depart, in great form, for the seat of my adver- 
sary, to whom they are anually in use of paying 
their respects. Being ignorant of my situation, 
they pressed me much to accompany them ; and I, 
desirous to please them» Sir, and not knowing how 
to excuse myself, at the same time thinking it un- 
reasonable that I should be at enmity with the man 
whom I did not know, merely because we were at 
law together, was prevailed on to comply. 

In a long avenue of lofty elms, terminated at one 
end by a large iron gate, at the top of which the 
family arms are worked, and at the other, bv the 
mansion-house, a large old-fashioned building,' with 
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a moat and turrets, we overtook the knight himself 
returning from a ride. He seemed to be about 
sixty, but retained a robust make and florid com* 
plexion. He was seated on a superb saddle, with 
holsters, and a housing of fur : he rode a long- 
tailed horse, which had once been grey, but had 
had now become white with age ; and was attended 
at a due distance, by a sedate elderly looking ser- 
vant, in an ample livery surtout, mounted on a black ' 
dock-tailed coach-nag. No sooner had he perceived' 
us, than he pushed on at a gallop, that he might be 
ready to present himself upon the platform of a 
large outer stone stair, to pay his compliments upon 
our arrival. I was introduced to him as his new 
neighbour Mr. Softly ; but the moment the name 
reached his ears, the blood rushed into his face, and 
eyeing me with a look of indignation, he turned upon 
his heel, and left me. At this I was a good deal 
nettled (for I do not want spirit)', and wished to re- 
tire ; but, perceiving that my horse had been led 
into the stable, and that 1 must pass through a 
crowd of Servants who were laughing at my recep-. 
tion, I thought it might ^ be just as good to go on, 
and so followed them into the great hall. This was 
a large room, wainscoted with oak, and decorated 
>vith some portaits, a map of the estate, a tree of 
the family descent, beside a spear and a cross-bow,, 
which had been borne, I suppose by some of the. 
knight's progenitors. Here we were received by 
Miss Primrose Holde^court, his sister, a maiden 
lady of filly-five, who, ever since the death of his 
wife, has done the honours of his table. To her I 
made a profound bow, of which she took no notice, 
unless by bridling up her head and tossing a look 
of disdain at me. 

Our present company, besides the persons alrea- 
dy mentioned, consisted of the knight's agent or 
attorney, and the parson of the parish. The two ' 
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latter^ whot for some reason or oth^r, had all along 
kept standing together by one of the windows 
near the door, were banished, upon the appearance 
of dinner, to a bye-table in a comer of the room, 
where I likewise, finding no place unoccupied at 
the other table, was obliged to take my seat. But, 
for this disgprace, I was soon comforted by the good- 
humour and faceti6usness of the attorney (who seem- 
ed to take a liking for me), as well as by some ex- 
cellent ale, in which we both, along with the parson, 
participated pretty liberally. We had no commu- 
nication with the other table, unless by an overture 
of mine towards a reconciliation with Miss Prim- 
rose, by drinking her health, which met with a very 
ungracious reception. We had, however, no great 
cause to envy their conversation, as it consisted 
chiefly of some annotations by her upon the table- 
linen, in which the heads of the twelve apostles, and 
%ome worthies of the family, were woven ; besides 
a Vistory from the knight, of some exploits per- 
formed by the latter. Dinner being removed, and 
the ladies retiring along with it, the other table was 
naturally compelled to an union with our's ; which, 
however, did not take place without strong marks 
of repugnance on the part of the knight. These be- 
came siill more and more manifest, as the liquor 
elevated his pride '; he pushed the bottle past me, 
neglected to require my toast, and every now and 
then eyed me over his shoulder, with a look of the 
Utmost jealousy and aversion. 1 did not value the 
looks of him or any other nian a farthing; sol 
kept my seat manfully. In a short time, my friend 
Mr. B. having, for some purpose or other^ left the 
room, the attorney, with an appearaAce of greJ^t 
candour and cordiality, enquired of me, whether 
that unhappy contest relative to the farm of Oxen- 
town were drawing to an issue ? « Nothing that 
"depends on my will for that purpose shall be 
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" wanting," answered I. *' You allow, then," im- 
mediately interposed the knight, " that the lands 
" of Harrow- field make part of my barony of Acre- 
" dale ; you are at last become, sensible of the jus- 
" tice of my claims." " I am glad of it, heartily 
" glad of it," rejoined the attorney ; but, indeed, 
" it is impossible to doubt of it, for"..*.and here he 
began e long dissertation, so full of law-terms and 
bad Latin, that I did not understand a word of it) 
which he finished with, " From all which, it is luce 
*' clarius, that the lands belong to Sir Ralph.'* 
" most assuredly,*^ echoed the parson. " And when, 
" my dear Sir, do you mean to renounce your clsdm?*" 
" resumed the attorney. All this, Mr. Mirror, pas- 
sed with so much rapidity, that I had no time for 
recollection or reply. Nothing could be farther 
from my intention, than totally to surrender my 
claim ; an amicable accommodation was all that I 
meant to hint at. But what could I do, Mr. Mirror ? 
My friend, who might have supported me, had left 
the room ; I had no answer ready to the attpruey'^ 
argument ; the whole company concurred in regardr 
ing |ny claim as groundless ; my meaning had been 
misunderstood, and an explanation, besides expo- 
sing me to their resentment (but that I did not 
value a straw) would have subjected me to the 
suspicion of insincerity and loose dealing. Still, 
however, I was loth thus to play away so considerable 
a part of my inheritance. After hesitating a little 
wl^ile, awkward and embarrassed between xthese 
opposite motives, I did at last resolve to undeceive 
them, and had actually begun to meditate an address 
for that purpose, which I do believe I should hav« 
delivered, when the attorney, slapping me on the 
shoulder with one hand, and stretching out the other 
to me^ with an air of the greatest cordiality, cut 
i^e short, ^' What say you, Mr. Softly ? fast bind 
^ fast find ; what say you to finishing the mat' 
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♦' ininiediately ?*' This propose being quite unex- 
pected, utterly disconcerted me. Between surprise, 
embarrassment, and the desire of relieving myself 
by. a decision one way or other, seeing them at the 
same time, full of expectations, I hastily, almost 
without knowing ivhat I did, took him by the hand, 
and answered, *• Sir, with all my heart.'* In short, 
Mr. Mirror, paper, pen, and ink, were called for, 
and a deed drawn out, which I instantly executed. 
The knight, immediately after, coming up to me 
»hook me by the hand, and commanding a bumper 
to my health9 desired and insisted to see me often 
at Castle Holdencourt. 

Being naturally of an easy temper, and seemg 
that the matter could not be mended, touched at 
the same time with the satisfaction it had difiused, 
I soon, in some degree, regained my good-humour. 
More wine was called for repeatedly ; and next 
morning I found myself at my friend Mr. B.'a house, 
without knowing how or when I had been trans- 
ported to it. 

Upon serious deliberation, however, and after 
some conversation qpon the subj,ect witli uiy wife, 
I am really vexed and dispirited with this, affair. 
In malting application to yoU) I have three views; 
tbe first merely to disburden my mind by telling the 
story (I fear it is a dull and tedious one) ; the second, 
tp learn fron> any of your readers who is i^t th^ bar, 
whether my facility be a ground for reducing my 
consent? the third, to warn, persons of a similiar 
disposition from going into company with their ad- 
Tersaries in a law-suit. 

1 am, Sir, yours, &<;. 

SIMOW SOFTLY. 

As\ sincerely sympathize with Mr. Softly in his 
distress, I have published his letter for the purpose 
--ntioned in its conclusion, to disburden his. mind. 
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of the stoty. As to the second, I am >afraid I can 
be of little use to him, as a law opinion delivered 
through the channel of the Mirror, would be desti- 
tute of some of the pre-requi sites, without which it 
would be dangerous to rely on it as the ground of 
legal proceeding. The third, which is a very dis- 
interested motive, is, I believe, more charitable in 
him, than it will be useful to his readers. There 
is, I fan<ry, very little occasion for warning people 
against going into the company of those with whoi^i 
they are at law, lest they should be surprised into 
impropei'' concessions ; I have generally observed, 
that being in company with an adversary in a law- 
suit, has a greater tendency to make a man tenaci- 
ous of his rights, than to dispose him to relinquish 
them. 



No. CIV. SATURDAY, MAY 6, 

. IT has been remarked, that the countiy life 
prevails more in Great-Britain than in any civilized 
nation in Europe. However true this observation 
may be in the general, there is one set of men among 
us, to whom, in the presenttimes, it will by no m^ans 
apply : I mean our great nobles and men of high 
^ fortune. It is indeed vain to expect, that persons in 
that i*ank of life should be able to withstand the at- 
tractions of a court, and the seductions of a luxuri- 
ous capital. 

It is, nevertheless, a melancholy circumstance, iu 
travelling through this island, to find so m^ny noble 
palaces deserted by their illustrious owners, evtn in 
that season of the year when, to every tnan 6f taste, 

Bb 3 
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the couQlry must aflbrd tme {4easuve« How moirdfy^ 
ing is it to hear a great man tell you» that be'caA- 
not afford to live at bis country-seat} and to ^e hkn, 
after passing a winter in London^ said loskig tboH- 
sands in a weekt reduced to the necessity of mur- 
dering the summery by lounging from waiCeriog-pIaGe 
to watering-place^ or retiring with two ar three 
humble friends to a villa in th^ euTirons of LiondoDf 
instead of fiving with a becoming d«gni^ in the 
mansion of his ancestors 1 To such men I would beg 
leave to recommend the advice of King James I, 
who, as Lord Bacon tells us, <' was wont to be "vevy 
*' earnest with the country gentleinen to gp frMn 
*' London to their country-seats; and sometimes 
'< would say to them, Gentlemen, at London you an 
<^ like ships in the sea, which shew like nothing ; 
" but in your country- villages, you are like ships iji 
<' a river, which look like great things." 

I do not mean, however, to say, that a great man 
^should live always in the country. The duties of his 
station, and the rank he holds In society, require, 
that he should pass part of the year in the capital ; 
and, independent of those considc^ration^, I believe 
it will be allowed, that a man of high rank, who has 
passed his whole life immured within the wails of 
his own chateau, and constantly surrounded by a 
circle who look up to him, is, of all mortals, the xaost 
insupportable. 

Nay, I will go farther : I am disposed to belieye^ 
that it is an improper and a hurtful thing, even for 
a private gentleman of moderate fortune, to retire 
from the world, and betake himself altogether to a 
country-life. 

A remarkable instance of the bad consequences pC 
abandoning society, I lately met with in a visit I had 
occasion to pay to a gentlemsui vvith whom I had 
become acquainted at college, and whose real name 
I shall conceal under that of Acasto. S>oon ajter he 
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quitted tite unitepsity, 'Wiiere h^ had been drstin- 
gashed by tin ardent love of literattire, Acastq re- 
tired to Ills 69t2^ in the Gauntry ) which, though not 
g«e4t9 m^ ' fully' suffici^t lor M his viu^ts. There 
ke had -nssidedevcH* since; andj either from Incli- 
natioci^er iaddence, had reiiekatned a bachelor. I had 
wet seen him for many years* Ti^e had made some 
aif^pitifon «Q his figure ; but that 'was little,^ when 
compKctd with the chai^ge I foutM in him in all 
other ' respects. 'In his ' dress: and mainners he was 
Mideed eos&pletely rusticated ; and by living much 
aiotie, he had contracted an. indifference to that de- 
coFUiny and to those little ^attentions/ without which 
fto man can be agreeable hi society* The day I ar- 
rived at his house I found * him sauntering in his 
garden, waiting a call to dinner, dressed in an old 
ec^at, which had once been black, a slouched hat &f 
^e same complexion, with a long pole in his hand^ 
afld with a beard that did not appear to have felt a 
lAflor ^ many days. 

A&er a hearty welcome, he carried me into din- 
ner* In ivis conversation I found as gr^at a change 
as m- his outward appearance and deportment. From 
living Sn a narrow circle, he had contracted a pecu- 
Hartty in his notions, which sometimes amused from 
its oddaty ; and, from • conversing chiefly with per- 
scxns rather of ati inferior station to himself, he had 
become as tenacious of his opinions, as if they had 
been self-evident truths, and as impatient of contra- 
diction, a.s iC to dtfTcr^ from him had been a crime. 

From the same causes, the veriest trifle, particu- 
larly if it concerned himself, had become to him a^ 
object of importance* A country -gentleman he con« 
sidered as the most respectsEble character in nature ; 
and he talked as if honour, truth, and sincerity, were 
confined to them done* Evety man who lived in the 
world he considered as a villain ; and every woman 
who passed much of her time in towBj he made no 
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scruple to natfj was no better than she should be* At 
first, it astonished me to hear a man of his good 
sense and beneirolent dispositions* talk of some of the 
most amiable characters of the age in the thost dis- 
respectful terms* When I endea^oared to put him 
to rights, he at once cut me short, hj saying, he could 
have no doubt of the truth of what he adranced, as 
he had been told such and such a thing by his friend 
and neighbour Mr. Downright^ who scorned to flat- 
ter any man, or to tell any thing but the truth. 

I soon had an opportunity of judging how far the 
country gentlemen were entitled to the high charac- 
ter my friend had given them for honour and inte- 
grity. The morning after I arrived, my host informed 
me he was obliged to attend a county meeting, where 
.there was to be business of considerable impon^nce, 
in which he was deeply interested ; and, as he could 
not stay at home with me, I readily consented to 
accompany him. He had dressed himself for the 
occasion ; that is, he had shaved his beard and put 
en a clean shirt* It remained to determine how we 
should travel. At first he proposed to go on horse- 
back ; but the appearance of a black cloud made 
him think of the carriage. It then occurred, that 
taking the carriage would stop the plough ; and it 
was determined we should ride* But as we were 
going to mount, the recollection of a cold, attended 
with some threatenings of a sore throat he had had 
the week before, made him again resolve upoQ the 
carriage. In short, I found that my poor friend, na- 
turally of an undecisive temper, and having no pro- 
per object to fill his mind, had accustomed himself 
to deliberate on every trifle, as if it had been an affsur 
of the greatest consequence. At length we set out 
in the carriage ; but not till repeated instructions 
were given to John to drive only two miles the first 
hoor, and not more than three^ or three and a quar- 
ter afterwards. 
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On the road, we met with some incidents that were 
amusing enough. In the midst of ^ serious conver- 
sation on the state of the nation, itj which Acasto 
was proposing plans of reformatipn, and tracing all 
our. present calamities to the prevalence of the mer- 
cantile interest in parliament, and the Shameful ne- 
glect of the country gentlemen, we happened to pass 
the house of a cottagei', who had laid down a loacl 
of coals rather too near the high road ; which Acasto 
no soipner perceived than he stopped the carri^ge,^ 
and calling out the poor.man, began to rate him as 
if he had been guilty of the grossest offence. Not 
satisfied with ordering the npisance to be reraovedj 
he thought it necessary to represent, in strong co- 
lours, all th$ possible mischiefs that migh,t have en-^ 
sued from it. *« What might have happened,'* said 
he, ^ if my horses had startled, God o;i]y knows !..•• 
*f Had we been overturned, my carriage might have 
^^ been |)rokenx or niy horses icitied^ and even I my- 
" self might have been hurt." 

This circamsta;i;)c^, trifling as it vi^as, ruffled my 
finend so 4nuch, that it was sometime before he could, 
cesume the thread of; his conversation* Some other 
incidents of the same kind gave hitn an opportunity 
of displaying his attention to the police of the coan- 
&y, and of impressing me with an idea of the obli- 
gation he had thereby coi^ferred on his fclkiw-citi- 
zens. At length we arrived at the county-town, and 
immediately drove to the court-house, where we 
found a very numerous meeting. 

I soon found that the important business which 
had brought so many gentlenien. from their own. 
houses, was to determine, whether a bridge should 
Ije built at one epd of a village or the other ) 
From the course of the argument it could be called^. 
i plainly perceived, that to the pjiiblic it was a niat^, 
ter of the most perfect indifference. But, if exe- 
Cj^ted ip one way, it would accqinyyipdate a gentle* 
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man who had acquired a large fortune in the course 
of trade, and had lately purchased an estate in the 
neighbourhood, on which he had built an elegant 
house* Acasto, and his friend Mr. Downright, 
strenuously oppoKd the plan of accommodating this 
novus homo, who had presumed to buy one of the 
best' estates in the county, from the heir of an an- 
cient family, at a higher price than any body else 
would haye given for it* For my own part, I was 
truly mortified to observe in both parties as much 
trick and chicane as might, when properly varnish- 
ed, have done honour to the most finished statesman. 
In one thing only I discovered that open plainness on 
which country-gentlemen are so apt to value them* 
selves, and that was in the language in which they 
addressed each other* There, indeed, they were 
sufficiently plain ; and no where did I ever observe 
a more total neglect of the favourite maxim of Lord 
Chesterfield, fortiter in re, suaviter in modo* 

On our way home, Acasto entertained me with 
the characters of the gentlemen we had seen ; but 
he might have saved himself the trouble ; for, by 
recollecting how they voted, I should immediately 
have known which of them were honest and sincere, 
and which mean time-serving sycophants* 

I shall not trckible my readers with any reflections 
on Acasto's character* It is plain, that the little 
peculiarities which, with all his natural good sense 
and benevolence, expose him hourly to ridicule or 
to censure, have been occasioned by his retreat 
from the world, and by that solitude in which he 
has lived so long* Seldom, indeed, have I knowa 
any one that did not, in some degree, suffer from 
it ; that did not, more or less, become selfish and 
contracted, conceited and opinionative* I never see 
a young heir fluttering about town in the circle of 
gaiety, without feeling an emotion of compassion. 
In a few years, when he comes to be supplanted itt 
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that circle by a younger set, no resource remains 
for him but a retreat to the country, "^ere he must 
pass his days either in a state of listless inactivity, 
or in pursuits unworthy of a rational being. I would 
therefore earnestly recommend it to every parent, 
to educate the heir of his fortune to some profes- 
sion ; to set before him some object that may fill 
his mind, may rouse him to action, and may make 
him at once a happy and respectable member of 
•ociety. 

M. • 



No. CV. TUESDAY, MAY 9. 

THE winter, which, like an untaught visitor, 
had prolonged its stay with us to a very unreaKona- 
ble length, has, at last, given place to vernal 
breezes and a more indulgent sky ; at\d many of 
my readers will now leave the business or amuse- 
ments of the town, for the purer air and less 1;umul- 
tuous enjoyments of the country. As 1 have, now 
and then, ventured some observations on the manners 
and fashions of the former, I could not forbear, 
from a friendly concern for those whom the season 
liow calls into the latter, to offer a few remarks on 
certain errors which are more generally prevalent 
in the country. My last paper was intended for the 
serious perusal of country gentlemen. I mean, in 
this^' to make a few lighter observations on some 
little failings, in point of manners to which I have 
seen a propensity in country-gentlemen, country 
Isidies, and ia those who, though of the town for 
the greatest part of the year, make their appearance 
like- the cuckoo (I mean no offence by the compari- 
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flon)i when the trees hare put on their leaves^ and 
the meadows Iheir verdure. 

In the first place, I would beg of those who mi- 
grate from the citjr, not to carry too niuch of the ' 
town with them into the country. I will allow a 
lady to exhibit the newest-fashioned cut in her riding 
habit, or to astoniah a country congregation with' 
the height of her -head-dress : and a gentleman, in 
like manner, to a port, as they term it, a grotesque 
pattern of a waistcoat, or to set the children a-gape* 
by the enormous size of his buckles. These are 
privileges to which gentlemen and ladies may be 
thought to have entitled themselves by the expence 
and trouble of a winter^s residence in the capital. 
But there is a provoking, though a civil sort of con- 
sequence such people are apt ^o assume in conver- 
sation, which, I think, goes beyond the just prero- 
gative of township, and i^ a very unfair encroach- 
ment on the natural rights of their friends and, 
relations in the country^ T^^y should consider, 
that though there are certain subjects of ton and 
fashion, on which they lAay pronounce ex cathedra 
(if I may be allowed so pedantic a phrase), yet that, 
even in the country, the senses of hearing, seeing, 
tasting and smelling, may be enjoyed to a certain 
extent ; and that a person may like or dislike a new ' 
song, a new lutestring, a French dish, or an Italian 
perRime, though such person has been unfortunate 
enough to pass last winter at a hundred miles dis- 
tance from the metropolis. 

On the other hand, it is but fair to inform the 
ladies and gentlemen of tiie country, that there is a ; 
certain deference which ought to be paid, in those 
matters, to the enlightened judgment of their 
friends, who are newly arrived from the seat of in- 
formation and of knowledge. I have heard a lady 
in the country, when her cousin from Edinburgh 
had been very obligingly communicating some ex- ' 
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traordinary piece of intelligence, or exhibiting some 
remarkable piece of dress or finery, cuUher short, 
by saying, with all the coolness in the world, " That 
^ is singular enough, but it is nothing to what I 

<< heard from Miss B , with whom I have cor- 

" responded ever since she went to London ;" or, 
" this is very pretty, to be sure, but not to be com- 

«* pared to Mrs. C 's, which she had sent her 

** in a present from Paris.'* This sort of brag-play- 
ing in conversation I have sometimes heard carried 
to a very disagreeable length, which would be in a 
great measure prevented, if people were not to be 
allowed credit for what they may have heard, or 
have been told, but to take consequence only from 
what they have seen. If we town-people are to 
be thus out-wondered on report, there is an end 
of all order and subordination in the matter. To 
borrow another allusion from the game above-men- 
tioned, I think it is but reasonable, that the won- 
ders of persons from town should take the same 
precedence of the wonders of the people in the 
country, that natural cards do of makers. 

But it is sometimes from the opposite feeling, 
from too high an idea of the importance of their town 
visitors, that the good people of the country are apt 
to fall into improprieties. It is wonderful to see the 
confusion into which the appearance of the new- 
fashioned carriage of a gentleman just arrived from 
town throws the family, especially the female part 
of it, of his rural neighbour. Such a peeping from 
windows, such a running backwards and forwards of 
bare-headed boys and girls to fetch their master 
from the field, and their mistress from the wash- 
house ! Then, after waiting a long while in the par- 
lour, which the chambermaid has had but time to 
put half in order, comes the old lady with some 
awkward apology, followed by a scold to the maid 
for leaving her rubber pr hearth-brush in view of the 

voi.» II. c c 
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coinpan3r. By and by appears the master of the 
house, with another apology, for appearing heforo 
ladies in his farmer's dress. After a' long series of 
common enquiries, a frequent pulling out of watches 
on the part of the visitors, and two or three mes- 
sages up stairs from the mistress of the family ; 
down come the young ladies with their caps awry, 
their long pins but half stuck in, their hair powder- 
ed in patches, and their aprons stiff from the folds. 
Here follows a second course of the same questions 
and answers, which being closed by an observation 
of the late hour from the one side, and some stric- 
tures on the shortness of town-visits from the other, 
the company are suffered to depart, who, it is ten 
to one, laugh all the way home at the good people 
who were at such pains to make themselves fit, as 
they thought, to be seen by them. Let these last 
remember, that there is a style, as it is called, pro- 
per to every thing ; decency and cleanliness they 
owe to themselves ; an imitation of the fashionable 
fineries of the town they owe to nobody; most of 
these, indeed, are quite preposterous in the country ; 
it is only when people get into crowds that they are 
at liberty to make fools of themselves. 

As I have in the beginning of this paper, desired 
the city-emigrants not to carry the town into the 
country, so I must entreat their country friends not to 
forget that the others have but lately arrived there. 
Their relish for draining, ditching, hedging, horse- 
hoeing, liming and marling, and such other branches 
of the fine arts as an afternoon's conversation at a 
gentleman farmer's frequently runs into, has been a 
good deal blunted by seven months residence in the 
region of amusement and dissipation. The like 
caution will apply to those female orators who occu- 
py the intervals of tea- drinking with dessertations on 
the cow-house, the dairy, and the poultry-yard. 
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There arc some topics which may be introduced^ 
at that season, in which both town and country-ladies 
are. qualified to join, though even of them I would 
recommend a sparing and moderate use ; I mean 
those little lectures on morality, sometimes known 
by the name of scandal. In these the town ladies, 
however, have some advantage)^ as their subjects are 
often such as may be reckoned fair game, persons of 
whom the world has a right to talk, and who seem 
to act as if they wished to be talked of. These no- 
torious offenders against decency and decorum, o£ 
which there are always some instances in great 
towns, may be compared to certain atrocious crimi- 
nals, whom the law has ordered to be sent, after 
execution, to Surgeons-hall : their characters may be 
dissected at all tea-tables, without any danger of the 
crime of defamation. But the beauty of a country 
town or village is rarely so unguarded in her con- 
duct as to give this licence to the tongues of her 
neighbx>urs, who are, therefore, generally obliged to 
resort to the whispering of little private anecdotes 
and family secrets, which I very much doubt if they 
be legally entitled to do, at least except in cases of 
great necessity, as on a. rainy Sunday, or where the 
party consists but of two, who can neither play 
cribbage, piquet, or backgammon. 

Somewhat a-kin to the lovers of detraction are the 
offence-takers, a species of people I have observed 
more common in the country than in populous cities. 
They are deeply versed in the science of preceden- 
cy, in the etiquette of paying and returning visits, in 
the cei*emonial of drinking healths, and of acknow- 
ledging bows and curtsies. I have been astonished 
to find the circle of my acquaintance so circum- 
scribed as 1 have sometimes experienced, when I 
have happened to take up my head-quarters at a 
gentleman's, who could only accompany me to the 
houses of one-half of the neighbourhood, hav' — 
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contrived to be totally estranged from the other by 
neglects of himself, affronts to his i^ife, squabbles 
about dancing at annual balls, or toasts at country- 
meetings after the second bottle* 

This disease of offence-taking is particularly epi- 
demic in some places every seventh year, or some- 
times it returns a little sooner by royal proclamation* 
As this summer may probably be the season of its 
recurringvith violence, I take the present opportunity 
of warning my readers against the company of the in- 
fected ; and e^n to these a regimen of temper and 
good- manners may be found a very powerful and salu- 
tary alterative* The feelings of an offence-taker are 
always very disagreeable ; and, as to the external 
effects of this mental malady, whether it go off in 
oblique reflections, or break out into scurrility and 
abuse, I need not, I fancy, enlarge on the danger of 
their consequences* To gentlemen concerned in 
politics and electioneering, I would particularly ob- 
serve, that the period of their canvass is not the 
proper time for indulging any such freedoms in con- 
versation or behaviour* When the contest is deter* 
mined, the losers have some sort of privilege for 
railing ; the successful candidates, as things go now- 
a^days, should keep all their foul language for that 
place to which the suffrages of their constituents are 
to send them* 



V 
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No. CVI. SATURDAY. MAY. 13. 

Di tibi divitias dederant> artem^ae f ruendi. 

HOR. 

THE importance of educjation to fit men for the 
world has been univeraally seen and acknowledged ; 
but I think it has not been always sufficiently at- 
tended to, as necessary to fit men for retiring from 
the world ; as qualifying them to act their part with 
propriety when they retreat from the business of life, 
and to enjoy themselves, when enjoyment becomes 
their object* There is a certain time of life, when 
almost every man wishes to escape from the hurry 
and bustle of the world, and to taste the sweets of 
retirement and repose ; but how few are there, who, 
when they have arrived at that period which they 
fixed for this retreat, and have put their designs in 
execution, meet with that enjoyment which they 
looked for ! Instead of pleasure, they find satiety, 
weariness, and disgust ; time becomes a heavy bur- 
den upon them, and in what way they tnay kill the 
tedious hours, grows, at length, their only object. 
But had these men received a good education, they 
would never be at a loss how to fill up their time ; 
rich fields of entertainment would open to them from 
various sources. Company and conversation would 
receive a finer relish ; books would give perpetual 
enjoyments ; the gay prospects of the country^ the 
romantic scenes which it affords, the adorning and 
beautifying those scenes, and the culture of all the 
elegant arts, would make that fortune, which many 
possess without knowing how to use, the minister of 
every thing that can afford delight. 

I believe it may be true, that neither learnine« 
nor a taste for the elegant arts, is requisite t-- 
a person engaged in the ordinary business 

c c 3 
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succeed in his profession ; and, while so engaged, 
the occupations of that profession will prevent his 
feeling any vacuity or suffering any inconvenience 
from his ignorance and want of refinement. But 
when such a person has acquired a fortune, and 
given up business, I have often observed, that, from 
this uncultivated state of mind, he is at a loss how 
to enjoy himself or his riches. He either becomes 
a prey to chagrin and ennui, or he gives himself up 
to the coarsest intemperance ; or, should he wish to 
figure as a man of taste or fashion, he receives but 
little entertainment himself, and his attempts are so 
absUrd and preposterous, as to make him the object 
of scoff and ridicule to others. 

Drexelius, was put early to business : his whole 
learning consisted in being able to read English, to 
write and keep accounts. He got soon into a very 
good branch of trade ; his attention was unremitted ; 
and his (economy was equal to his attention. His 
labours, far from being a burden upon him, only 
gave him an exertion of mind, which kept him in 
an equal and unceasing flow of spirits. By the time 
he was fifty, Drexelius had acquired a fortune equal 
to that of the richest of his fellow-citizens. He now 
began to think seriously of enjoying it. The reso- 
lution which he had early formed of retiring to the 
country when he should have acquired a fortune, and 
which had supported him during the labours of ac- 
quiring it, he now determined to put in practice. 
He, therefore, wound up his business, sold off his 
stock, and purchased an estate in the country. The 
novelty of the situation, and the flattering thought 
that he was proprietor of so many acres, supported 
him for a while. But he soon began to find, that 
the fields, and woods, and rivers, gave him no sort 
of pleasure. He could receive no amusement from 
iarming, and books he was unable to enjoy. A 

'Mine of the Spectator, recommended to him by 
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the clergyman of the parish, lay half-read upon the 
chimney-piece ; and the prospects which he heard 
others admire, appeared to him not more beautiful 
than the front of the Exchange, or the pavement of 
the street on which he used to tread. Tired, there- 
fore, of the country, and weary of every thing, he 
began to long for the town which he had abandoned, 
and to become again a frequenter of the 'Change* 
Accordingly he hired a house in town, and resolved 
to spend in it the winter-months at least. But the 
town had now also lost its charms, and he found it 
impossible to recover them. He had no longer bu- 
siness to occupy his mind : when he rose, in the 
morning, he knew not what to do ; he had no bar- 
gains to settle, and no ships to insure. His ac- 
quaintance around him were busy, while he was idle ; 
he found himself alone in the midst of a crowd) 
an uninterested spectator of what used to employ 
himl Change of situation, therefore, gave him no 
relief, for the town was now as dull as the country* 
The purchase he had' made was a dear one: upon 
his estate, which had cost him more at first than he 
intended to give for it, he was obliged to build a 
house, and to make some other improvements, the 
expence of whicht like that of all other buildings 
and improvements, greatly exceeded what their 
owner had made his account with. This, however, 
was little to one of Drexelius's fortune. On former 
occasions, he had lost more upon one adventure in 
trade, without being much affected by the loss $ but 
then he had different objects to interest him, and he 
expected to make up by other adventures what he 
had lost upon one ; now he had nothing else to think^ 
of but the daily expenditure. This took possession' 
of his imagination ; he thought he saw poverty and 
ruin before him ; and his health began to sink under 
the vexations of his mind. In vain did his friends 
' represent to him the gres^tness of his fortune ; t^ 
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the money he was laying out was a trifle to what he 
possessed ; and that, after all his plans were finished* 
he would still have more than he could spend. It 
is to no purpose to reason with a diseased imagina- 
tion : the only thing which can relieve it is a change 
of objects and a variety of amusements. But this 
method could not be followed by Drexelius : there 
was no object to interest him ; and his mind was 
incapable of amusement. His disease, therefoi^e, in- 
creased upon him every day. The proprietor of a fine 
place, pobsessed of a great fortune, in short with all 
the means of pleasure and enjoyment, he was haunt- 
ed with the dxmon of Poverty, and actually be- 
lieved, that, if he lived many years, he should die 
of want. 

Clavius was a partner in trade with Drexelius, 
whose example he followed in the scheme of enjoying 
a retreat in the country. But his mind was as empty 
and uneducated as that of Drexelius, equally incapa- 
ble of amusing itself in solitude, or of receiving 
pleasure from those enjoyments which a country life 
is calculated to bestow. He was, however, a man of 
greater natural spirits, and was not therefore so apt 
to become a prey to listlessness or to the effects of 
gloomy avarice. Company was ffis resource ; and 
that the hours might not lie heavy upon him, he took 
care never to be done. But as he had no talent for 
conversation, every sort of company was equally 
welcome to him ; and, where conversation was not 
the object, it became necessary to support the 
society by some adventitious aid. The bottle, 
therefore, was had recourse to. This was the em- 
ployment during the finest summer evenings ; and 
the morning sun often rose upon the same company 
<lh which it had gone down. Men Hocked to Cla- 
vius's country seat, not to enjoy the charms of the 
countiy, but the charms of society, and what they 
^led good fellowship, Thus were Clavius's nights 
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Spent in getting intoxicated, and his mornings in 
sleeying off that intoxication. His constitution was 
not long able to support this course of life ; he 
died a few years after he had quitted business, a 
martyr to that fortune which his wishes had formerly 
represented as the certain source of felicity. 

Pomponius took a different turn from the persons 
I have mentioned. He was equally ignorant and 
uneducated as they ; but, when he had acquired his 
fortune, as he had heard much of taste, of elegance, 
and of refinement, he resolved to be a man of taste. 
The estate he purchased had been the old heredita- 
ry possession of a man of considerable rank. Pom- 
ponious gave several years purchase more than its 
value, that he might be possessed of the demesne 
of an ancient family, and have the pleasure of add- 
ing to his name " Esquire, of " When he came 

id live at this estate, he found the old mansion-house 
must be pulled down, and a new one erected. But, 
instead of trusting to the skill and taste of his archi- 
tect, the plan must be his own. In this he heaped 
oraament upon ornament, and pillar upon pillar. 
The columns are large enough to have supported a 
Gothic cathedral ; the inside is crowded with paint- 
ed compartments ; and every pannel and window 
is bedawbed with gilding. His fields are laid out 
in the most absurd taste. A clay-coloured ditch, 
which he calls a canal, made at an exorbitant ex- 
pense, runs parallel with the front of his house ; at 
each end is a circular puddle, called a bason, in 
which is a little bank of rubbish, dignified with the 
name of island. Not a walk but is stuck full of sta- 
tues ; and temples and grottos appear in every field. 
In shewing you his grounds he tells you the price 
of every statue ; and every temple is honoured with 
the account of what it cost. Not satisfied with be- 
ing a man of taste out of doors, he pretends to con- 
noisseurship and to literature within. He shev 
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pictures painted, as he thinks, by masters, whose 
names he has not learned to pronounce* If doubts 
are started of their originality, Pomponius stops all 
further questions by the mention of the sum he psdd 
for them. His library has its statues like his fields ; 
it is furnished with a profusion of bronzes and busts ; 
and his books are as liberally gilded as the rest of 
his furniture* In talking of them (for he runs all 
risks to be thought a man of learning) he gets into 
the most ridiculous blunders* H6 mistakes a Greek 
for a Roman author ; and to shew himself a philo- 
sopher, praises a writer in the belief that he is an 
infidel, when, in fact, his books are written in defence 
of religion* The other day, somebody happening 
to mention the World, he asked if the author, Mr* 
Fitzadam, was still alive, and if he had written any 
other book* 

Drexelius and Clavius were miserable in the midsl 
of their wealth ; Pomponius is ridiculous iti the en- 
joyment of his* 

How much it is to be regretted, that these per- 
sons had not in their earlier years received the 
benefit of a libera] education ? Had their minds been 
cultivated in their youth, had they then acquired 
the first principles of elegaAce and taste, they would 
have been enabled, after attaining a fortune, to 
have enjoyed it with propriety and dignity : while 
they were reaping the fruits of their honest in- 
dustry and success, they might have been useful to 
others and proved ornaments to their country* 

S 
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And love and war take turns like day and night. 

ROWE. 

IN every art and science, practitioners complain 
how often they are deceived by specious theoriesr 
and delusive speculation. Learned men, in the so- 
litude of their studies, are apt to imagine, * that 
nothing which they can reconcile to their own ideas 
upon paper, can fail to be evinced by actual expe- 
nment, or to be reduced into easy and constant' 
practice. Bat those who are to apply the doctrine 
to the fact, too often find, that what was infallible 
in the brain of the demonstrator, is sadly .fallacious 
in the hands of him who is to execute it. 

There is something, however, so delightful in 
this art of theory-building, that the experience of a 
thousand disappointments will never be able to ex- 
tinguish it. Nor, indeed, should any body wish for 
its extinction, when it is remembered, that the per- 
son who builds is delighted with the expectation of 
ftuccess, and that other people are often little less 
pleased with tracing the disappointment. The last 
are flattered by seeing the superiority of science 
thus levelled and brought down ; the first solaces 
himself by imputing the failure to errors in the 
execution, and shutting his closet-door, returns to 
fresh theories and new speculation* 

In the course of my reading, I have met with 
two theoretical descriptions, which pleased me so 
much by the appearance they exhibited of self- 
satisfaction in the sages who composed them, that 
I cannot resist the desire of laying them before my 
readers in this day's paper. The first I found in 
an obscure author of the reign of Queen Elizabeths 
who, in tracing the progress of certain affection* 
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of the mind) thus personifies his ideas of Honour- 
able Love* 

** When a young man," says he, " of illustrious 
descent, rarely gifted by nature in mind and body, 
the which he hath, through the care of his noble 
parents and his own special industry, much helped 
' by art, first cometh from the retired haunts of 
learning into the resort of the world, he is suddenly 
smitten by the beauty and rare accomplishments of 
some young damsel, of parentage no less honoura- 
ble than his own, and of endowments no less 
precious than those wherewith he himself is graced. 
He seeketh all opportunities of converse with, and 
of courtesy towards her ; which nevertheless she, 
out of maiden shyness, whereof her lady-mother 
hath welh instructed her, doth with a determined 
stateliness of aspect, most constantly avoid ; where- 
at the young man being grieved in his mind, but 
no wise damped in his love, he resteth not till by 
all means he render himself more worthy of her 
regard, not only by excelling in all gentlemanlike 
exercises, such as dancing) horsemanship, skill in 
his rapier, and the like, but likewise in all becom- 
ing softness of behaviour, and courtly niceness of 
speech, adding thereunto the study of sweet poesy, 
%vherewith, in curious sonnets, he speaketh the praise 
of his mistress's manifold perfections- But she,- 
no wise yielding to such flatteries, nor abating the 
rigour of hef looks, he sometimes complaineth of 
his thraldom in more bitter terms, and for a while, 
as seeking freedom from his fair tyrant, shunneth 
her company, and resorteth to that of jovial com- 
panions, much given to the sports of the field, and 
the joys of wine, thinking thereby to efface her 
image quite from his mind. But, after no great 
space, he groweth uneasy and unquiet, and though 
stoutly denying all allegiance to that dominion, 
vrhereof he hath sworn to be free, he gocth secretly 
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vfaere he can again steal a glance of her lovely face^ 
by one look of which being, as he deemeth, encou* 
raged to better hope, he reneweth his suit with 
fresh warmth, renouncing his past rebellion as a, 
grievous sin, the which he is to expiate by tenfold 
en creased love* Nevertheless she, willing to shew 
her power, thus marvellously confirmed and increas- 
ed, demeaneth herself, as haughtily as before, and, 
haply, to punish his late treasonous lapse and falling 
off, seemeth to cast upon others more soft and fa* 
vourable looks : whereat our lover, being stutig with 
envy and jealous wrath, doth encounter the chiefest of 
his rivals with sharp and angry words, which grow* 
ing into keener and more deadly rage, they agree 
to decide which is the worthiest by trial of arms ; 
and having met in some retired place, either on 
horseback or on foot, attended by their squires, a 
furious combat ensueth, in which the valour of both 
shineth out worthy of their noble birth, and of that 
love wherewith it is more especially inflamed and 
spurred on : After various turns of fortune, and ma^* 
ny wounds on both sides, our lover doth, with dif^ 
ficulty, master his adversary, to whom he sheweth 
no less courtesy in defeat than fierceness in fight; 
After a time, having recovered of his wounds, at 
hearing whereof the lady hath shewed as much 
grief and pity as beseemeth a modest maiden to 
shew for man, he appeai*eth before her, his arm 
scarfed, and his cheeks yet pale from loss of blood, 
and, kneeling at her feet, imploreth forgiveness for 
past faults, and voweth constancy and ^love, not 
shorter than he hath life to feel them, and breath 
to utter ; while she, without speaking a word, doth 
by looks and silent blushes, in some sort confess 
herself propitious to his vows ; whereof, having 
passed a probation of years, one or more, he arriv- 
eth at the end of his wishes, and obtaineth her con- 

VOL. II« D d 
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tent to be his wedded wife. LasUf) their noble 
parents being well satisfied with this union of their 
noble blood, the marriage is celebrated, with much 
ceremony and pomp at the castle of the bride's 
princely &ther, whereat there is all manner of 
good cheer, of dancing, and of minstrilsy for many 
days." 

This theory of ancient love and courtship, instead 
of simplifying the matter, makes it much more dif^ 
ficult than, in modem practice at least, it is actually 
found. The Idver, now-a-days, finds but little of that 
stately pride and maiden shyness above described ; 
nor is he obliged to cultivate poetry to celebrate his 
mistress, nor to meet any rival attended by his scjuirct 
nor to suffer wounds and loss of blood for her sake^ 
nor to go through a 'probation of years, one or more» 
All he has to do is, to dance with the lady at a balU 
say a few soft things to her in plain prose, then meet 
her father attended by his lawyer, go through a pro- 
bation of deeds and settlements, and so proceed to 
the bridal ceremony, and to good cheer and jollity 
for as short or as long a time as he thinks proper. 

The second theoretical description, which I shall 
lay before my readers, is so far diilerent from the 
first, that it renders a very confused and intricate 
business, as I have been told it is^ perfectly clear 
and obvious to the meanest capacity. This, however, 
is by no means owing to any want in the theoretical 
situation of that incident or bustle which occurs in 
' the real ; on the contrary, the events are infinitely 
more numerous and astonishing in the first than in 
the latter, though the art of the theorist carries the 
imagination through them all with wonderful dis- 
tinctness and regularity. The instance to which I 
allude is the description of a battle, given by th^ 
ingenious Mr. A. Boyer, in his French Dictonary, 
under the word * Battaile.'' 
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DESCUIPTIOK OF A BATTLE* 

** The two armies being in sight, the cannon roar 
on each side ; and the signal of the fight being given^ 
they both move, snd begin the encoun^r. In the 
height of danger, the genei*al3 shew their intrepidity^ 
by preserving their cool temper, and by giving their 
orders without emotion and without hurry. In the 
close engagement, the officers perform wonders, and 
shew extraordinary valour end judgment ; and se- 
conded by their men, who fight like lions, they cut 
the enemy in pieces, kill and overthrow all they 
meet in their way, break throligh battalions, and 
bear down squadrons* Upon the point of being over- 
powered by numbers, they resolutely sustain the 
efibrt of the enemy ; and the generals, being in* 
formed by their aids*de-camp of what passes on that 
tide, cause succours to march thither with all speedy 
revive the spirits of the soldiers by their presence) 
rally the broken battalions, > bring them again to the 
charge, repulse the enemy, drive them before themy 
regain the ground they had lost, retrieve the whole 
affair, pursue the enemy close, trample them under 
foot or ride over. them, entirely disable them, put all 
that resist to the sword ; and, after having sustained 
continual discharges of cannon and small shot, and 
gained an entire and complete victory, cause a re<* 
treat to be sounded, and lie on the field of battle, 
while the air resounds with the flourishes 6f trum- 
pets/' 

The above description is contained in an edition 
of Mr. Boyer*s learned and useful work, now become 
exceedingly scarce* It is there given in French and 
English ; but I choose to publish the translation 
only, as I mean it for the sole use of our British 
commanders, from whose practice, at the time of 
its first publication, (about the beginning of this 
century) the description was probably taken* P— 
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hapsi in some late campaigns, our generals had 
consulted other dictionaries, containing a much less 
animated and decisive definition of a battle, than that 
M-hich I have transcribed from the ingenious Mr. 
Boyer. » 
1 
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AhTtcet! gilded liy the rich and gmy. ? 

' SHEVSTOXE* 

IF we examine impartially that estimate of 
pleasure, which the higher ranks of society are ap€ 
to form, we shall probably be Surprised to find hovr 
little there is in it either of natural feeling or. real 
satisfaction. Many a fashionable voluptuary, who has 
not totally blunted his taste or his judgment, will 
own, in the intervals of recollection, how often hd 
has suffered from the insipidity or the pain of his 
enjoyments ; and that, if it were not for the fear of 
being laughed at, it were sometimes worth while, 
even on the score of pleasuae, to be virtuous. 

Sir Edward •...• to whom 4 had the pleasure 

of being introduced at Florence, was a character 
much beyond 'that which distinguishes the geiteralU 
ty of English travellers of fortune. ~ His stofy was 
known to some (^ his countrymen, who then re« 
sided in Italy ; from one of whotn, who could now 
and then talk of something beside pictures and 
operas, I had a particular recital of it. 

He had been first abroad at an eariy period of 
life, soon after the death of his father had left him 
•n^-er of a very larg« estate, which he had tho^ 
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good fortune to inhtritt and all the inclination na- 
tural to youth to enJQy* Though always sumptuous, 
however, and sometimes profuse, he was observed 
never to be ridiculous in his expences ; and though 
he ivas now and then talked of as a man of plea- 
sure and dissipation, he always left behind him 
more instances of beneficence than of irregularity. 
For thtjit respect aud esteem in which his character 
amidst afl his little errors, was generally held, he 
was supposed a good deal indebted to the society of 
a gentleman, who had been his companion at the 
university, and now attended hin^ rather as a friend 
than a tutor. This gentleman was, un fortunate ly^ 
seized at Marseilles with a lingering disorder, for 
which he was under the necessity of taking a sea- 
voyage, leaving Sir Edward to prosecute the re- 
maining part of his intended tour alone. 

Descending into one of the valleys of Piedmont, 
where, notwithstanding the ruggedness of the road. 
Sir Edward, with a prejudice natural to his country^ 
preferred the conveyance of aJi English hunter to 
that of an Italian mule, his horse unluckily made a 
false step, and fell with his rider to the gtound, 
• from which Sir Edward was lifted by his servants 
with scarce any signs of life. They conveyed him 
on a litter to the nearest house, which happened to 
be the dwelling of a peasant rather above the com- 
mon rank, before whose door some of his neigh- 
bours were assembled at a scene of rural merri- 
ment^ when the train of Sir Edward brought up 
their master in the condition I have .described. The 
compassion natural to his situation was excited in 
> all ; but the owner of the mansion, whose name 
was Venoni, was particularly moved with it. H« 
applied himself immediately to the care of the 
stranger, and, \vith the assistance of Ms daughter, 
who had left the dance she was engaged in, with 
great marks of agitation, soon restored Sir Edward 

s d 2 
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to sense and life* Veooni^ possessed some little 
skill in surgety, and his daughter prodiMred a book 
of receipts in medicine. Sir Eldward, after being 
blooded) was put to bed^ and tended with every 
possible care by his host and his family. A 
considerable degree of fever was the consequence 
of his accident ; but after some days it abated » 
and I in little more than a week) he was able to 
join in the society of Venoni and his daughter. 

He could not help expressing some surprize at 
the appearance of refinement in the conversation of 
the latteri much beyond what her situation seemed 
likely to confer. Her father accounted for it. She 
had received her education in the house of a lady, 
who happened to pass through the valley, and to 
take shelter in Venoni's cottage (for his house was 
but a better sort of cottage) the night of her birth* 
" When her mother died,'* said he, « the Signora» 
^ whose name, at her desire, we had given the child 
^ took her home to her own house ; there she was 
<< taught many things, of which there is no need 
^^ here ; yet she is not so proud of her learning as 
^ to wish to leave her father in his old age ; and 
^ I hope soon to have her settled near me for 
" life." 

But Sir Edward had now an opportunity of know- 
ing Louisa better than from the description of her 
father. Music and painting, in both of which arts 
she was a tolerable proficient, Sir Edward hadstu« 
died with success. Louisa felt a sort of pleasure 
from her drawings, which they had never given 
her before, when they were praised by Sir Edward i 
and the family-concerts of Venoni were very differ* 
ent from what they had formerly been, when once 
his guest was so far recovered as to be able to join 
in them. The flute of Venoni e^ccelled all the 
other music of the valley ; his daughter's lute was 
much beyond it ; Sir Edward's violin was finer than 
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either. But his' convet^tion with Louisa it was 

that of a superior order of beings !*...science, taste^ 
sentiment L««*it was long since Louisa had heard 
these sounds ; amidst the ignorance of the valley, it 
was luxury to hear them ; from Sir Edward, who 
was one ^ the most engaging figures I ever saw^ 
they were doubly delightful* In his countenance, 
there was always an expression animated and in- 
teresting ; his sickness had overcome Somewhat 
of the fifsti but greatly added to the power of the 
latter* 

Louisa's was no less captiyating..».and Sir Edward 
had not seen it so long without emotion* During 
his illness he thought this emotion but gratitude ; 
and, when it first grew warmer, he checked it from 
the thought of her situation, and of the debt he 
owed her. But the struggle was too ineffectual to 
overcome ; and, of consequence, increased his pas-* 
sioTi* There was but one way in which the pride of 
Sir Edward allowed of its being gratified. He some- 
times thought of this as a base and unworthy one ; 
but he was the fool of words which he had often de* 
spised, the slave of manners he had often condemn* 
ed. He at last compromised matters with himself ;^ 
he resolved, if he could, to think no more of Louisa ; 
at any rate, to think no more of the ties of grati- 
tude or the restraints of virtue. 

Louisa, who trusted to both, now communicated 
to Sir Edward an important secret. It was at the 
close of a piece of music, which they had. been 
playing in the absence of her father. She took up 
her lute, and touched a little wild melancholy :iir, 
whicsh she had composed to the memory of her. mo- 
ther. « That,*' said she, « nobody ever heard ex- 
" cept my father ; I play it sometimes When I am 
" alone, and in low spints; I don't know how 1 
" came to thitik of it now ; yet 1 haVe some rbason 
« to be sad.^" Sir Ed#4rd pfressed to too~ *»^- 
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cause ; after some hesitation she told it all. Her 
father had fixed on the sou of « neighbour, rich in 
possessions, but rude in manners, for her husband. 
Againit this match she had always protested as 
strongly, as a sense of duty, and the mildness of her 
nature, would allow ; but Venoni was obstinately 
bent on the match, and she was wretched from the 
thoughts of it........*^ To marry, where one cannot 

" love,«..«to marry such a man, Sir Edward !"..««Mlt 
was an opportunity beyond hisrpower of resistance- 
Sir Edward pressed her hand ; said it wodld be pro- 
fanation to think of such a marriage ; praised her 
beauty, extolled her virtues ; and concluded, by- 
swearing that he adored her. She heard him with 
unsuspecting pleasure, which her blushes could ill 
conceal.....Sir Edward improved the favourable mo- 
ment ; talked of the ardency of his passion, the 
insignificancy of ceremonies and forms, the inefficacy 
of legal engagements, the eternal duration of those 
dictated by love ; and, in fine, urged her going^ofT 
with him, to crown both their days with happiness. 
Louisa started at that proposal. She would have re- 
proached him, but her heart was not made for it ; 
she could only weep. 

They were interrupted by the arrival of her father 
with his intended son-in-law. He was just such a 
man as Louisa had represented him, coarse, vulgar, 
and ignorant. But, Venoni, though much above their 
neighbour in every thing but riches, looked on him 
as poorer men often look oh the wealthy, and dis- 
covered none of his imperfections. He took his 
daughter aside, told her he had brought her future 
husband, and that he intended they should be mar- 
ried in a week at farthest. 

Next morning Louisa was indisposed, and kept 
her chamber. . Sir Edward was now perfectly re- 
covered. He was engaged to go out with Venoni ; 
D«t. before liis departure, he took up his violin, and 
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touched ji few plaintive notes on it. They were 
heard by Louisa.^ 

In the evening she wandered forth to indulge her 
sorrows alone. She reached a sequestered spot, 
where some poplars formed a thicket, 6n the banks 
of a little stream that watered the valley. A night- 
ingale was perched on one of them, and had already 
began its accustoiped song. Louisa sat down on si 
withered stump, leaning her cheek upon her hand. 
After a little while, the bird was scared from its 
perch, and flitted from the . thicket. Louisa rose 
from the ground, ai)d burst into tears ! She turned 
....and beheld Sir Edward. His countenance had 

much of its former languor ; and, when he took her 
hand, he cast on the earth a* melancholy look, and 
seemed unable to speak his feelings. '' Are you not 
^ well, Sir Edward ?" said Louisa, with a voice faint 
and broken.......<^ I am ill indeed," said he, ^' but my 

*^ illness is of the mind. Louisa cannot cure me of 
^ that. I am wretched ; but I deserve to be so* 
'' I have broken every law of hospitality^ and every. 
^' ol^ligation of gratitude. I have dared to wish for 
^' happiness, and speak what I wished, though it 
^ wounded the heart of my dearest benefacti*ess«...... 

^< but I will make a severe expiation. This mo- 
^ ment I leave you, Louisa ! I go to be wretched ; 
^ but you may be happy, happy in your duty to a 
^ father ; happy, it may be^ in the arms of a bus- 
^< band, whom the possession of such a wife may 
*' teach refinement and sensibility ••....•••I go to my 

*' native country, to hurry through scenes of irk- 
^ some business or tasteless amusement ; that I 
" may, if possible, procure a sort of half-oblivion of 
^ that happiness which I have left behind, a list- 
^ less endurance of that life which I once dreamed 
** might be made delightful with Louisa." 

Tears were the only answer she could give. Stf 
Edward's servants appeared^ with a carriage^ 
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djr for his departure. He took from his pocket 
two pictures ; one he had drawn of Louisa, he 
fastened round his neck, and, kissing it with rap- 
ture, hid it in his bosom. The other he held out 
in a hesitating manner* ^^ This," said he, " if Lou- 
*' sa will accept of it, may sometimes put her in 
*^ mind of him who once offended, who can never 
*' cease to adore her* She may look on it, per- 
<^ haps, after the original is no more : when this 
** heart shall have iorgot to love, and cease to be 
« wretched." 

Louisa was at last overcome. Her face was first 
pale as death ; then suddenly it was crossed with 
a crimson blush. ^ Oh ! Sir Edward," said she, 
" What.....what would you have me do f"..*.....He 
eagerly seized her hand, and led her, reluctant, to 
the carriage. They entered it, and driving off with 
ifurious speed, were soon out of sight of those hills 
which pastured the flocks of the unfortunate Ve« 
noni. 

V 
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THE virtue of Louisa was vanquished ; but her 
sense of virtue was not overcome. Neither the vows 
of eternal fidelity of her seducer, nor the constant 
and respectful attention which he paid her during a 
hurried journey to England, could allay that anguish 
which she sufFered at the recollection of her past, 
and the thoughts of her present situation. Sir Ed- 
Ward felt strongly the power of her beiuty and of 
ner grief. His heart was not made for that part which, 
s probable, he thought it could have performed : 
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it was Still subject to remorse, to compassion, and 
to love* These emotions, perhaps, he might soon 
overcome, had they been met by vulgar violence or 
reproaches ; but the quiet and unupbraiding sorrows 
of Louisa, nourished those feelings of tenderness 
and attachment. She never mentioned her wrongs 
in words : sometimes a few starting tears would 
speak them ; and when time had given her a little 
more composure, her lute discoursed melancholy 
music* 

On their arrival in England, Sir Edward carried 
Louisa to his seat in the country. There she was 
treated with all the observance of a wife ; and, had 
she chosen it, might have commanded more than 
the ordinary splendor of one. But she would not 
allow the indulgence of Sir Edward to blazon with 
equipage, and shew that state which she wished al- 
ways to hide, and, if possible to forget. Her books 
and her music were her only pleasures ; if pleasures 
they could be called, that served but to alleviate 
misery, and to blunt, for a while, the pangs of con- 
trition. 

These were deeply aggravated by the recollection 
of her father : a father left in his age to feel his 
own misfortunes and his daughter's disgrace. Sir 
Edward was too generous not to think of providing 
for Venoni. He meant to make some attbnement 
for the injury he had done him by that cruel bounty 
which is reparation only to the base, but to the honest 
is insult. He had not, however, an opportunity of 
accomplishing his purpose^ He learned that Venoni, 
. soon after his daughter's elopement, removed from 
his former place of residence, and, as his neighbours 
reported, had died in one of the villages of Savoy. 
His daughter felt this with anguish the most poign- 
ant, and her affliction, for a while, refused consola- 
tion. Sir Edward's whole tenderness and attention- 
were called forth to mitigate. J^ier grief; and, a^ 
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Its fim ttapspbrts had subsided, he earned h€Tt&' 
L6odoa» in hopes that objects new to her/ Btifi oMt^ 
monly attractive to all, might contribute to reme^lt^ • 
i \VithamAii possessed offeclings like Sir Edward'S} ' 
the affliction of Louisa gave a certain respect -to* l^dt ' 
attentions* He hired her a house separate from Ms 
owuj and treated her with all the delicacy, of the; 
purest attachment. But his solicitude to comfort and 
amuse her was not attended with success* ^e felt 
all the horrors of that guilt, which she now consider* 
ed as not only the ruin of herself, but the murderer 
of her father. , . s 

In London, Sir Edward found his sister, who had 
married a man of great fortune and high fashion* 
He had married her because she was a fine woman, 
and admired by fine men; she had married him be- 
cause be was the wealthiest of her suitors* They 
liy>d> as is common to people in such a situation, 
n€;ces»itojas with a princely re venue*. and very wretch* 
e^ amidst perpetual gaiety. This scene was so fb> 
reigu from the idea Sir Edward had formed t)f the 
recc^ption his country and friends were to afford him^ 
that, hei (bund a constant source of disgust in the 
society of his equals. In their conversation fantastic,> 
n^ refined, their ideas were friyolouS| and t^ir 
kijkpwledge shallow ; and with all the pride of birth 
and insolence of station, their principles .were mean 
and their minds ignoble. In their pretended attach^ 
i^eQts^ he discovered only designs of selfishness ; 
tt(id their pleasures, he experienced, ' were as fal{a« 
cjpus as their friendships.. In the soeiety of Louisa 
hje, Jfeund^sensibility and truth j her^s'was the "only ^ 
l^^^i that seemed interested in his welfare : she saw ' 
tUe return of virtue in Sir Edward, and felt the friend^ 
ship whiqh hesliewed her. Sometimes when sh6 j()ef- 
^f^\^^ ^^^ sorrowful, her lute would leave its melan- 
choly for more lively airs, and her countenance as- 
sume a gaiety it was not formed to wear. But her 
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heart was breaking with that anguish which her 
generosity endeavoured to conceal from him ; her 
frame^ too delicate for the struggle with her feelings^ 
seemed to yield to their force ; her rest forsook her ; 
the colour faded in her cheek ; the lustre of her 
eyes grew dim. Sir Edward saw these symptoms 
of decay with the deepest remorse. Often did he 
curse those false ideas of pleasure which had led 
him to consider the ruin of an artless girl, who loved 
and trusted him, as an object which it was luxury 
to attain, and pride to accomplish* Often did he 
wish to blot out from his life a few guilty months^ 
to be again restored to an opportunity of giving hap- 
pine^ to that family, whose unsuspecting kindness 
he had repaid with the treachery of a robber and 
the cruelty of an assassin* 

One evening while he sat in a little parlour with 
Louisa, his mind alternately agitated and softened 
with this impression, a hand-organ, of a remarkably 
sweet tone, was heard in the street. Louisa laid 
aside her Iut« and listened : the airs it played were 
those of her native country ; and a few tears, which 
she endeavoured to hide, stole from her on hearing 
them* Sir Edward ordered a servant to fetch the 
organist into the room : he was brought in accord- 
ingly, and seated at the door of the apartment* 

He played one or two sprightly tunes, to which 
Louisa had often danced in her infancy : she gave 
herself up to the recollection, and her tears flowed 
without controuU Suddenly the musician, chang- 
ing the stop, introduced a little melancholy air of a 
wild and plaintive kind**.*.Louisa started from her 
seat, and rushed up to the stranger. ....He threw ofiP 
a tattered coat, and black patch. It was her father ! 
She would have sprung to embrace him ; he turned 
aside for a few moments, and would not receive her 
into his arms* But nature at last overcame his re- 
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•entment ; be burst into tears, and pre^^ed to bt.$ 
bbsom his km^ lost daughter. jl ,.., 

* * S!r Edward stood fixed in a^fonishitient ind ^n- 
Risitm.;...** I come not to upbraid you," sa\d Veftbpi ; 
♦^'I'am'a poor, weak,* old man, unable f6r uri6ra5d- 
**1ii'j;s ; I am come but to find mychlldi to fer^ve 

* 1)er, and to die I When you saw us first,^!t^'E(f- 
**ward, we Were not thus. You founc} us vitttous 
** aAd happy ;* we danced and we sung>* and ^re 
« was not a sad heart in the valley Wberb^ Ve' iltsfelu 
*^ Yet we left our dancing, our songs, and our cheer- 
** fulness ; you were distressed, and we pitied you. 
«<^ Since that day the pipe has never been heani in 
*< Venoni'a fields : grief and sickness have almost 
^ brought him to the grave ; and his neighbours, 
<< who loved and. pitied him i. have heexi cheerful no 
•* more. Yt(, methlnks, though you rt^^d us of 
<* happiness, you are not happy ;....el^e why that de- 
<< jeQted look, which, amidst all the grandeur around 
^ you, I saw you wear, and those tears which, un- 
(iilorall the, gaudiness of h^r appar/c^lt J. ^|f that 
w^poor deluded girl shed ?V.....'' But she sh^ll^^fd 
^,i)o mqre»'^«ned Sir Edward ; ^ you &haU,l:^]^agpv, 
i* ,atid I s^hall be just* Forgive, my veperable irj^^^, 
ff tJtie iiijuries which I have done thee 4 forgiyem^ 
*< my iJpuisa}. for rating your excellence al.aprl^p 
V:So>. paean* I have seen those high-bora &n^d^ 
iVta whicb my rank might have allied me ^ Lam 
i^ ashamed of their vices, and sick of :^eir foUle^ 
*^ Profligate in their hearts, amidst affected pui^ 
f^ th&y^ are slaves to pleasure without the iii^c^ity 
^^, of passion ; and^ with the name of h9iu>^i:,^a^ 
y ^ftsensible to the feelings of. virtue. - Yoi^, ii^ 
fi^ ]^«ouisa !.«»«hut I will not caU up recoil/ec^pi^, ,^t 
'■^ might render me less, worthy^ of.. xour< -^u^ 
" «s^qm-»fffMCoi^Unqe to-lpvf your ^^d«rar^^bvjt«a 
♦* few.howfs,jandyou shall add thcj title. to tjie ;^e<}- 
« tions of a wife J let the care and tenderness of a 
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^ husbajid bring back its peace to yeiir ociibdi and its 
<<,Uop|iK to,y<mr che^sk. We will leave for fi .>vhile 
" t^'SiK>Dder aad the envy of the fashionable circlf 
'<^ hcD^ .We vrill restore your (ather to his native 
^^yipvop 'f under that roof I c^all once more be happy 4 
^ k^^Y ^^h^ut allay, because I shall det^erve mf 
^^ li^ppiness. Again shall. the pipe and the danoe 
^. gladden the valley^ and innocence and peace bt^m 
<f on the pottage of Venoni !'' 
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\ *^-' ^S, at the close of life, people confesstfic ke- 
cretsi and cxiHain the mysteries of theii* condtict, 
Endeavour to do justice to those with whom tfie^ 
hlire had dealings, and to die in peace with all Ihd 
world i so in the concluding number of a pet*io^al 
publieation, it is usual to lay aside the assumed rin^ei 
or-^tHious character, to ascribe the different pa- 
ptTs to their true authors, and to wind u^ the wftble 
^ith a modest appeal to the candour or indulgence 
bftftfe public. " ' 

V'Ttithe course of those papers, the author ba^- hot 
"^en 'ventured to introduce himself, or to give ah 
'^l^ount' of his own situation ; in thi^, therefor^, 
^ivliieh' is to be the last, he has not much to unravi^l 
'^W that score.' From Ihe ntirrowness of Ihe nUcfc 6f 
nt^ iippii!ata^ci,'the' Mirror did not ftdmit or rA^dh 
-pStDrifffcation of its editor'; the Iilfle-ais5]:ijt^e^ lie 
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bas iited'bft»beeii rtthcr to conceat ^Eat he «4s, 

Ifaan to give bmiaetf out for vhst he was .noti - ^ * 

Thie idea ef publishing a periodic:ai paper hi E^- 

. hurgfa took its lise iu a compauy of gentleaieiftf «4idrn 

pavticuiar ciffcunstanoes of connexiaa h w oug fat hie- 

• qveatly taa^ether* Their discourse often tuvnednpen 

whjects of mannerst of tasle, and of iitensttwe- .lif 

one of those accidental resolutionsf of which /the 

origin cannot easily be traced} it -was detemined to 

put their thoughts into writing, and to read them for 

the enteitainment of each other* Their essays as- 

nunied the form» and} soon afier, some one gave 

them the namC} of a * periodical publication : -. the 

writera of it were naturally associated ; and Uieir 

■seetiags increased the importance, - as well as the 

number, of their productions*. Cultivating lettersin 

the midst of business^ composiuon was to them?<^n 

.amusement only ; that amusement was heigbten- 

. ed ^y the audience which this sodiety afforded^; the 

..idea of publication suggested itself aa prodwc^ve^of 

.u6U higher eutertainment. ' v 

It was not, however, without diffidence that a jre- 
a^lution .was taken. From that, and several dther 
^rcumstanoes, it was thought proper to observe the 
' itrif^est secrecy with regard to the authors ; a pur- 
pose in which they have been so successBU, that at 
i4bis moc]^entr the very publisher of the work kdows 
c^ly .one of their number^ to whom the conduct of 
/it was entrusted* 

Tbe assistance received from correspondents has 
been, considerable* To them the Mirror ts indebted 
iliKr the following papers ; the 8th} the. note ftom lig- 
iOoramus in the 9th, the letter in the I7thf tfae^ letter 
aign/sd Adelus in the 21 st, the 22d»the 24th} libe 
29th (except the short letter at tho*end), the firit 
-letter in tbe. Sfith} the srth, the letter In the . «6th} 
the 60th, the first letter in the 56th, the 50th}.«M, 

''tfo^ rsd, 74th,'f 5ai„ rvKh, and, ^eih^ dieficst iotttr 



?i»tbe $mli,4he letter in the a4th,'tHe'9Jdrrthe^$Ah 
(exce^ the letter si^ed £veliiie),'the 97di, tiie9tMi| 
¥^ letter in ihe load, and the tetter in the> lb3d« 
. < Of some of ^heirtoorpespoDdents, were they at iUibm^ 
to diseloae themt the nat»es would do credit fa^)ke 
uwork } of othcTB they are entirely igtioiMit^awd c^n 
vtfnly'i«tum this ^nerai acknowledgment ^:<^r 
jlavovns.^' To many of them they Imive to apolo|^ze 
!' for several abridgmentSt additions and alt^wtioos, 
>«irhicii sometimes thecompontion ofthre essays thei|i- 
.selves^ and sometimes the nature of the'woiiiin 
:.wiuc^ they were toappemr^ seemed' to render «eoe&- 
. tlary. - ' • > *'> •'-' 

1. 3 f The situation c^4;he authors ofthoMirror was such 
9 Us neither to prompt much ambition of lil^Mnvpy^siwc- 
: cess^ n^r to creace much dependence on it* ^WitiMAit 
' ^iradvantage) they had scarcely ventored to send 
itooad into die worid a x>erformance9 the reception 
of which was liable to so much uncertainty^ They 
•foresaw many difficulties, which a pubiieati«»n like 
the Mirror, even in hands much abler thkEH thtolm, 
must niecessarily encounter. ' o • ;I 

' The state of the times, they wen sensilsilev ^s 
yery unpropitious to a work of this sort* inrtt JO«ii- 
juncture so critical as the present, at aperitKl60'tllg 
^ with national danger and public soKcitudey irwM^ ifpt 
to be expected that much attention sbovM be paid 
to speculation or to sentiment, to minute iiivtsid^ga- 
tions of character, or pictures of private mannersr* j A 
/ volume which we can lay aside and resume at plea- 
sure, may suffer less materially from the > internt^- 
tiontof national concerns ; but a sin^' sheet, thit 
uneamres its daily importance with the vehicles) Of 
:|rabHc intelligence and political disqulsttionv'ieim 
7hard)y.fail to bo neglected. . . iCu 

But^' exclusive of this general disadvantage, 'theife 
Were particular circumstances whith its anthoita 
iuieiv.'nullstibe^unikvorablei tO'tii« MitroK -^^1^ %t* 
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c re e y wfiicli Chef thoagfat it oecesssr^ tokeep, pre*^ 
Tented ail the tids of pfttrona^^e ana friendship; it 
even damped those commcMi exertions to.whicji other 
wotto are indebted, if not for famey at least for. i%^ 
troduclion to the world. We cannot expect to cHkit 
an intcnre&t in those whonr we haye not Tentare(i"tf6 
trust ; and the claims even of merit are often \\0b 
regardedi if that merit be anonymous an4 ti^- 
known. ' '' '-^'j 

The place of its publication was, in ^veral re- 
spects* disadvantageous* There is a certidn dtst^nd^ 
at which writings, as well as men, should be placed, 
in order to command our attention and respect. We 
do not easily allow a tide to instruct or to atiiuse tf^^ 
public in our neighbour, with whom we hieive beelt 
accustomed to compare our own abilities. Hence 
the fastidiousness with which, in a place so narro^i 
as Edinburgh, home productions are commonly rp^ 
chived ; which, if they are grav^ are pronounced 
dull ; If pathetic, are called unnatural ; if ludic^iodS 
are termed low. In the circle around him, the mM 
of business sees few who should be willing, and th^ 
Warn of genius few who are able to be authors ; and 
a work that comes out unsupported by estabfished 
naimes, is liable alike to the censure of the grave, and 
the sneer of the witty. Even folly herself acquires 
some merit from being displeased, when name or 
fi»hion has not sanctified a work from her displea- 

This desire of levelling the pride of authorship, li 
ifii none more prevalent than in those wKo them selves 
have written. Of these the unsuccessful have a pre- 
scriptive* title to criticism ; and, though established 
literary reputation commonly sets men above' the 
necessity of detracting frpm the merit of other can- 
«Hdates for fame, yet there are not Wanting instanced 
ofmotaQpolists of public ftvour, who wish ftbt only 
to erijdy, but to ^ide it, and are willing to cbnfini 



iUinflu^iW' within the pa^lc of. ^b^rP^^/^fl^l^ <^v 
ffieir own patronage. GenexT^ ceDsu^e ia <c^^ mXX 
^ir>g^ the easiest ; from such ,i;neD it passes ime^^r. 
ig^iQ,ed> and its sentence is decisiye^ 9 nay, ev^n ^ 
atvidic^d sUence^ill go far to smother a prod uctioD} 
^bichf ifthey have not the.. meanness to envyy l^^ey 
jfaot the. candour to appreciate with justicCi^ 

Xn|;K>int.of subject, as' well as of reception): tj)^ 
place where it appeared was unfavourable to. thQ 
l^r^f ..,Whoeyer will e^tamine.th^ works- of a^ si- 
ip^ilar.kind that have preceded it^ will easily .perc^iv,e 
fpr how many topics they arc indebted to loc^^;chau; 
^sif^ers and temporary follies, to places of p.uhl^c 

!fi\u^eme;at) , and, circumstances , of rei^nif^g. (ai^hio^* 
fjiii,t»iw;ith us^.besides the danger of pers.onf^j applji-^ 
^aiiio{^ the^e are h^dly. variQus enough for.tjie ,^\i\^ 
l£ct> or important. enough for the. dignity of wr^it\g^ 
TTnere is a sort of classic privilege in the y^^'y naipe§ 
fji places in London, which does not ea^tencl to th9%§ 
gt Edinburgh* The Cannongate is ali^ost j^s Iqnf^ 
^^ th^, Strand, but it \¥ill hot bear the .«cpnjtjx^rf sfs^ 
yj^ia^ paper i. apd Blackfriars-wynd can never. 'vig 
|f ith Drury-lane', in point of soundi hoyiievip. tbejf 
|nay. rank in the article of chastity. In the, depart^ 
^^t of humour, these circumstances, ^lustpeces^ 
nlyliave great weight ; and, for papers^ hiimou^l 
the hulk of readers will generally call, because tbi^ 
number is much greater of those who c£^n laughj^ than 
of those who can think. To add to the difficultji 
^o|>le are too proud to laugh upon easy terms nith 
9iie9 of whose title to make them laugh they are p^t 
apprised. A joke in writing is like a joke in con^ 
jf'er^tion !; much of its wit depends upon the; rank of 
4^.a\j^thor. * . > 

" .How fjeir the authors of tliis paper have l^een able 
V> pypcome these difficulties, it is not for then^ to del 
termlnc. Of its merits with the public, the public 
willj^dge ; as to themselves^ they may be allowed to 
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tay» that they have found it an amusement of an 
elegant, and^ a^ they are inclined to believe, of an 
useful kind. They imagine, that, to tracing the 
manners and sentiments of others, they have per- 
formed a sort of exercise which may have some ten- 
dency to cultivate and refine their own ; and, in that 
society which was formed by this publication, they 
hanre drawn somewhat closer the ties of a friendship, 
which they flatter themselves they may long enjoy^ 
with a recollection not unpleasing, of the literary ad- 
venture by which it was strengthened and improved* 

The disadvantages attending their publication 
they have not enumerated, by way of plea forfavour» 
or apology for faults* They will give their volumes 
as they gave their papers, to the world, not meanly 
dependent on its favour, nor coldly indifferent to it* 
There is no idea, perhaps, more pleasing to an in- 
genuous mind, than that the sentences which it dic- 
tates in silence and obscurity, may give pleasure 
and entertainment to those by whom the writer has 
never been seen, to whonx even his name is uo* 
known* There is something peculiarly interesting 
in the hope of this intercourse of sentiment, this 
invisible sort of friendship, with the virtuous and the 
good ; and the visionary warmth of an author may be 
allowed to extend it to distant places, and to future 
times* If in this hope, the authors of the Mirror 
may indulge, they trust, that, whatever may be the 
thought of the execution, the motive of their pub- 
lication will do them no dishonour; that, if they have 
failed in wit, they have been faultless in sentiment ; 
and that, if they shall not be allowed the praise of 
genius, they' have, at least, npt forfeited the com- 
mendation of virtue* 
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